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THERE were three of us in 
Pahlevi: Radcliffe and myself 
and Mrs Rodney, who had 
come through Persia with a 
shooting-stick and a tireless 
demand for hot baths. Pahlevi 
is on the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea, and for the mo- 
ment our business was to go 
to Baku in the territory of the 
US.S.R. On the map and 
from a distance it had looked 
a trifling journey of about two 
hundred miles, but at Pahlevi 
we came into sea-mist and a fog 
of regulations and a cloudy 
babel of tongues. We spoke 
French and a little German 
and enough Persian to ask for 
shaving-water ; but the matter 
of passports and police exeats 
and Customs needed Russian 
or more Persian than a dozen 
household terms would compass. 

This was our difficulty before 
dinner, a shadow over the 
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caviare and fried sturgeon, the 
chicken and spinach and Per- 
sian oranges. But the shadow 
shortened as the evening passed, 
and eventually disappeared un- 
der the boots of a little moth- 
eaten kind of fellow who intro- 
duced himself as a Russian 
émigré of the old régime, now 
a man of affairs and acquainted 
with the douane, capable and 
willing to take all our troubles 
on to his own narrow shoulders. 
His name was something like 
Hemorrhage, and once, he 
said, he had been a rich man. 
We nodded sympathetically and 
filled his glass. 

Everything would be quite 
all right, he said. He knew 
the Police and the Customs. 
He knew everybody, and every- 
body would assist in making 
our journey pleasant and ex- 
peditious. 

What was the Udarob like, 
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this ship which was to take us 
to Russia? Magnifique! he 
replied. She was lying at the 
quay now, and in the morning 
she would take on her pas- 
sengers and exquisite foods to 
tempt their idle palates on the 
silky calm of the inland sea. 
Ah, magnifique! And the Rus- 
sian railways? They too, it 
seemed, were magnifique. Our 
Spirits rose, and we called for 
another bottle of wine. In 
wagon-lit and in restaurant-car 
everything was ordered with 
perfect cleanliness, and splen- 
dour tempered only ‘by sur- 
prising cheapness. 

We clapped M. Hemarrhage 
on his dingy shoulder and drank 
his health for his good news. 

**My name is Humoreske,”’ 
he corrected us diffidently. 

** C’est égal,’’ we assured him, 
and went to bed happy. 

In the morning he led us 
importantly from police station 
to Customs sheds, and to noisy 
money-changers, where with 
the mysterious aid of bobbins 
on a wire frame the tomans of 
Persia were exchanged for Soviet 
roubles. Eventually we looked 
through a tall wooden paling 
and saw the Udarob, a pile of 
luggage, mail-bags, and a dozen 
or two passengers waiting with 
indifferent patience. Four por- 
ters, hairy men in dark smocks 
and long boots, demanded ex- 
tortionate sums for a minimum 
of service. M. Humoreske re- 
gretted his inability to pacify 
them. They bellowed with 
greedy wrath and extended 
enormous avid hands. M. Hu- 
moreske seemed anxious to go. 
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He accepted our remuneration 
and left us with inconspicuous 
speed, while the porters squab- 
bled ferociously over the last 
of our Persian money. 

The boat seemed small for 
the number of passengers, but 
we had been assured of cabins, 
and went up the gangway con- 
fidently. It was unpleasant to 
find all the cabins opening off 
a central saloon, but travellers’ 
choice, like beggars’, is some- 
times limited, and we sniffed 
the stale air with dutiful 
philosophy. 

The stewardess, a middle- 
aged peasant with a handker- 
chief round her head, was in- 
comprehensibly explanatory in 
Russian, but with nods and 
becks made it clear that the 
lady’s cabin was here and the 
men’s there. Mrs Rodney 
looked through the door of 
hers. It was very small, com- 
pletely airless, and already occu- 
pied by a melancholy-looking 
Turk and a stout Frenchwoman, 
whose fingers glittered with 
splendid rings as she stooped 
comfortably to take off her 
boots. 

“Take my things out of 
there immediately. I insist on 
having a cabin to myself,” 
said Mrs Rodney, and scorning 
the seats in the saloon, sat 
resolutely on her shooting-stick 
to await a more happy dis- 
posal. The stewardess was 
puzzled. Misunderstanding, she 
showed Radcliffe and myself 
to our room. In it were two 
Circassian girls, one plump 
and painted, the other like a 
dishevelled and dissipated Ma- 
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donna. It looked embarrassing, 
and our Puritan inhibitions 
took us by the elbow and led 
us out again. The stewardess 
was now puzzled enough to be 
unhappy; and Mrs Rodney 
sat on her shooting-stick and 
coldly demanded that the cap- 
tain should be summoned imme- 
diately. 

When the ship pulled out 
we, with all our baggage, sat 
aloofly on a hatch, insular 
even under the Hammer and 
Sickle. The flag of the Soviet 
figated overhead, and packed 
in stuffy cabins men and 
women — Russians, Persians, 
Georgians, and Turks —ac- 
cepted its red protection. We 
decided to sleep on deck. Our 
berths, once disowned, had 
quickly been claimed by others ; 
but we had bedding-rolls, and 
the weather was mild. A night 
under the Caspian stars might 
not be unpleasant. 

By-and-by a bell rang for 
dinner, and we returned to 
the saloon. At the head of 
the table was a Belgian official 
in Persian service with his 
wife; next to him there was 
a little dark-skinned man wear- 
ing a Soviet badge—an enamel 
flag lettered ©.C.C.P.—and a 
remarkably pretty girl; the 
Madonna —her hair framed 
lankly the long oval of her 
face—and her luscious friend ; 
the brown -faced melancholy 
Turk from Mrs Rodney’s cabin, 
and a bald oldish Persian ; 
several nondescript Russians 
and a vivacious fair-haired girl ; 
the fat aquiline Frenchwoman 
with the rings; and ourselves. 


A shuffling grey-moustached 
steward carried in an enormous 
soup-tureen and set it labori- 
ously in the centre of the table. 
On each side of it a plate was 
piled with vast ragged slices 
of bread. There was com- 
munal passing of soup plates 
and ladling of thick meaty 
broth, and the meal started 
with a clatter of spoons and 
babble of talk. The Russian 
girls were cheerful and noisy, 
and their voices were rich with 
laughter, but the two Cir- 
cassians ate silently, their heads 
bent low over their plates. 
They bit hungrily into their 
bread, and put it back on the 
table with little circular stains 
of red on it from their painted 
lips. 

When the soup was finished 
the steward brought two flat 
dishes of sturgeon. That, too, 
was divided, plates were cleaned, 
and the meal was over. We 
thought of M. Hmsmorrhage, 
and regretted his second bottle 
of wine. 

Morning came white and 
windless as we awoke in our 
blankets on the boat - deck. 
Slowly the sun climbed a colour- 
less sky, but never showed 
himself clearly, hiding all day 
behind a thin curtain of mist. 
The sea was calm and expres- 
sionless, a glazy bottle-green, 
opaque, and looking deadly 
deep. Faint far-away hills 
seemed to keep pace with us, 
so alike were they and so slow 
was our speed, for, in spite of 
the Udarob being a mail-boat, 
she had taken in tow a lighter 
filled with a week’s sturgeon 
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fishing, and the black hulk 
hung heavily on our tail. 

Each meal was like the first 
supper, communal bowls of 
soup and massive wedges of 
new bread. The Russians grew 
more talkative, the girls more 
mirthful ; the melody of their 
laughter roused even the list- 
less weary Madonna. We ex- 
changed polite phrases with 
the Frenchwoman, who was 
going to Paris. by way of 
Moscow, and we enlisted the 
aid of the whole table when 
we tried to ask the steward 
for beer. The pretty dark- 
haired girl with the Soviet 
official was the first to‘ take 
our meaning. ‘“‘ Peeva!” she 
shrilled delightedly to the be- 
wildered steward. ‘“‘ Peeva! 
Peeva !’’ shouted the company 
in chorus, laughing happily, 
and the steward shambled away 
amiably gesticulating. We did 
our best to bow all round the 
table. This at last was mag- 
nifique. 

The melancholy Turk and 
his Persian friend did not come 
down to lunch. They were 
standing by the shoreward rail, 
looking unhappily at the hazy 
outline of land. 

““We don’t seem to have 
gone far,’ Radcliffe remarked. 

*“No,” said the Persian a 
little tremulously. ‘“‘ It is diffi- 
cult with this boat. She is so 
old, and they are frightened 
of the engines. My friend here 
has just been talking to the 
driver.” He pointed to a large 
quartermaster standing wood- 
enly at the wheel. 

** He told me that they have 
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gone down now to see how 
much she is leaking,’’ said the 
Turk. ‘“‘ They dare not go out 
of sight of land in case she 
sinks.”’ 

We looked again at the 
quartermaster; he had the 
solemn air of a constitutional 
jester, and we felt relieved. 

There was another diversion 
in the afternoon. A _ small 
bear-cub escaped from its home 
in the fo’e’sle and, pursued by 
the ships’ boys, padded clumsily 
aft. It climbed a ladder, and 
disappeared through the open 
door of the captain’s cabin. 
Unhesitatingly the boys fol- 
lowed it, tumbling over each 
other into the sacred stateroom, 
and finally retrieving the bear 
from the captain’s bunk. With 
a cord round its neck the cub 
sat unhappily on the deck, 
shyly hanging its overgrown 
head and considering the spec- 
tators out of sidelong eyes. 

Attracted by the sound of 
the chase a boy in knicker- 
bockers—a hitherto unnoticed 
passenger — appeared with a 
kind of attenuated and half- 
grown beagle, a fierce little 
dog, which immediately at- 
tacked the bear. The cub was 
unwilling either to fight or 
play, but clipped the dog neatly 
on its ear; infuriated, the 
pseudo-beagle bit savagely, and 
the bear fled in ungainly frog- 
hops, whining pitifully. It was 
caught and taken back to the 
fo’c’sle, where the baiting con- 
tinued. 

About this time the stewardess 
came out to sun herself in a 
yellow dress, brightly flowered. 
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All morning she had _ been 
busily working on deck polish- 
ing brass. The crew took life 
easily, sleeping or talking, and 
one serious-looking seaman 
spent half the day on the boat- 
deck reading a work of appa- 
rently devotional literature. 
But the stewardess polished 
brass and carried soapy water 
incessantly, and forward an 
ancient cook could be seen 
slowly and interminably cutting 
meat and baking bread. 

The colour of the sea changed 
gradually from bottle-green to 
a hueless grey, and a wet sun- 
set smudged the haze with 


half-hearted dyes. We should 
have reached Baku early in 
the afternoon, but the fish- 
lighter in tow had delayed us, 
and now it did not matter 
when we arrived, for Soviet 
regulations do not permit pas- 
sengers to be landed after sun- 
down. Night fell and brought 
a cold wind with it. The black 
shape of the sturgeon hulk 
relentlessly pursued us through 
the dusk. Northwards a cres- 
cent of lights faintly broke the 
darkness. This was Baku; 
and in an hour’s time we 
anchored to wait for dawn and 
permission to land. 


II. BAKU. 


A smell of oil blew out on 
gusts of cold wind from the 
dingy grey town that clung 
to the side of a mean little 
hill. An officer of the Soviet 
Political Police in a long drab 
greatcoat and green cap stood 
at the head of the gangway. 
At the inner end of the wooden 
pier porters, Customs officials, 
and droshky drivers battled 
with calculated anger over our 
baggage. We drove through 
dingy untended streets to a 
hotel. The houses were colour- 
less and shabby, with broken 
windows and gaping patches 
on the walls where plaster or 
cement had rotted and fallen 
away. Baku, the Caspian gate 
to Soviet Russia, is a dismal 
portal. 

But the hotel was more 
Cheering. Mrs Rodney was 
given a room with a genuine 


European bath and crowed 
happily, and in a little while 
we went down to a breakfast 
that consisted mainly of nobly 
heaped dishes of fresh caviare. 
We meant to go on to Batum, 
across the Caucasus, by train 
that evening, and after walking 
for an hour or two by cold 
roughly cobbled streets and 
through desolate public gardens, 
we again gave ourselves, body 
and soul, to the flesh-pots. For 
both soul and body need sus- 
tenance in Baku, the one for 
the harsh winds and the other 
for the drab town and the sight 
of white-faced, hurrying, miser- 
able-looking citizens. There are 
big well-made men to be seen, 
and the soldiers in their long 
greatcoats are like massive 
moving statues, but there is 
a bleak look in their faces; 
there are few women, and 
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no children play about the 
streets, 

“Happy comrades,” said 
Radcliffe thoughtfully, and hur- 
ried us back to lunch. We 
looked at the menu. “ Cavi- 
are!” he said decidedly. 
** Bortsch ! ” cried Mrs Rodney 
ecstatically. ‘‘ Sucking-pig,” I 
replied. The waiter inclined 
his head and produced a wine- 
list. In the inspired manner 
of the Virgilian lots—for they 
were all Georgian wines, and 
we did not know one from 
another,—Radcliffe pointed a 
finger at a name which looked 
like a series of pothooks and 
treble clefs, and we waited 
expectantly. In time and order 
they came, caviare, crimson 
bowls of bortsch, with thick 
seasoned cream, succulent pig 
of ethereal flavour, and a 
pleasing golden wine—a gastro- 
nomic parade that would flatter 
an empire, so that we began to 
think kindly of the Soviet and 
its brotherly ways. 

“I told you that it wouldn’t 
be so bad as people said,’ de- 
clared Mrs Rodney. ‘“ This is 
the best coffee I’ve tasted since 
we left Baghdad.” 

We drove to the station 
happily, thinking of our Pah- 
levi émigré’s description of the 
magnificent Russian trains. 
The station was very crowded 
with green-capped policemen, 
railway officials by the score, 
and hundreds of citizens. They 
stood in patient queues at the 
ticket-offices, or sat with Orien- 
tal stillness on their bundles 
and boxes. Our guide—a Rus- 
sian who spoke some French— 
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disappeared for half an hour 
and returned smiling. We 
picked up our rugs and pre- 
pared to follow. ‘‘ There are 
no places on this evening’s 
train,” he said. “It is un- 
fortunate, but you will be able 
to go by another train to- 
morrow.” 

Our happiness vanished. 
Baku for one day was not too 
bad, but Baku for two days 
was unthinkable, for we were 
proud then, though our spirits 
were humbled before we left 
Russia. However, there was 
nothing to do but reserve soft 
seats for the morrow—First, 
Second, and Third have been 
abolished with all class dis- 
tinctions, but there is still a 
financial barrier between Soft 
Seats and Hard Seats—and 
inform the Police, who are 
interested in all such details, 
that we should be staying a 
little longer than we had antici- 
pated. 

Our interpreter led me to 
the local headquarters of the 
Soviet Political Police. A 
green-capped official, whose re- 
markably handsome features 
were slightly obscured by three 
days’ growth of beard, con- 
tinued to read his newspaper 
while the interpreter explained 
our unfortunate position. After 
a minute or two the interpreter 
whispered that perhaps it would 
be better to wait a little. We 
waited. Then I suggested that 
he should try again; and this 
time Green Cap condescended 
so far as to jerk an informatory 
thumb at the room opposite. 
We were approaching it when 
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the door opened and a superior 
clean-shaven Green Cap came 
out and began a muffled con- 
versation with Green Cap Num- 


ber One. Again we waited. 
I ventured to interrupt, and 
both stared coldly at me for 
half a minute before continuing 
their exchange of official secrets. 

A slight commotion outside 
at last distracted them, and 
through the open door we saw 
an old woman and a hatless 
good-looking girl arguing with 
the sentry on duty. Green 
Cap Number Two shouted an 
order, and the girl was pushed 
into his room; the old woman 
called something to him, laugh- 
ing, and Green Cap followed the 
girl, shutting his door behind 
him. I nudged the interpreter, 
who stated our humble case 
again and more acceptably, 
so that we were told to go 
upstairs and consult the proper 
authority there. I was shown 
into a room where two more 
Green Caps sat silently examin- 
ing papers, and to one of them 
I gave our passports. He 
reached for a large volume, 
apparently containing instruc- 
tions, and I sat and waited 
while he began to read care- 
fully through it. By-and-by 
I heard a clicking noise behind 
me, and turning round I saw 
the other policeman fondly 
spinning the chamber of his 
revolver. Six cartridges lay 
on the table. He cleaned them 
with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and carefully reloaded. A cold 
little breeze seemed to stir in 
the short hair at the back of 
my neck, and a gentle dew of 
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apprehension broke on _ the 
palms of my hands. So this 
is Russia, I thought. The 
policeman closed his revolver 
decisively, and rose noisily to 
his feet. 

The other one, who had 
patiently been reading his book 
of regulations, began to talk 
in indifferent French. It 
seemed that we could remain 
for another night in Baku— 
it would have been difficult to 
refuse us permission, — but 
should we stay for more than 
twenty-four hours it would be 
necessary to report our pres- 
ence once again. I thanked 
him, and looked nervously 
round for the one with the re- 
volver. But he had gone. 
Perhaps even in the U.S.S.R. 
they do not shoot sitting birds. 

They dine iate in Russia, 
and at ten o’clock we began to 
eat in, a gradually filling res- 
taurant. To our surprise, the 
Belgian Customs official and 
his wife who had been fellow- 
passengers from Persia in the 
Udarob were sitting at the 
next table. They had been 
going to Moscow, but they 
too had been unable to find 
seats, and were condemned to 
wait five days for another train. 
We shuddered, and thought 
with secret thanksgiving of our 
own departure on the morrow. 

Slowly the tables filled with 
their nightly customers. Rus- 
sians in dark blouses, with un- 
shaven cheeks and ludicrously 
manicured hands (it is fashion- 
able to leave the little finger- 
nail long in the Chinese manner), 
crowded the restaurant. Ex- 
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cept for a few foreigners there 
was not a decently dressed 
man in the place, and the few 
women there were painted so 
as to produce a mere cosmetic 
impression of human features. 
Here was the proletariat taking 
its ease at last, pouring rich 
Bortsch down its hairy throat, 
while the constant popping of 
corks was like a comradely 
echo of long-ago machine-guns 
in the streets of Moscow. By 
midnight the scene was getting 
noisy, for more and more men 
and a few more women came 
in from the streets, rankly 
scented women and rough-clad 
men. Half of them were pre- 
maturely bald, and the other 
half thatched with long unruly 
hair. 

In the morning we heard 
vague sounds from a curtained 
room, and looking in saw a 
faro game in progress with 
fairly heavy stakes on the board. 
Round the tables, haggard and 
red-eyed, sat many whom we 
recognised as having been 
among the previous night’s 
diners. By-and-by they came 
into the restaurant and break- 
fasted on bread and wine and 
caviare. Then they went back 
to the faro table, and settled 
down to another session of im- 
passive gambling. It might 
have been bricklaying for all 
the interest they showed in 
their cards. 

Like emigrants we and the 
Belgians clustered together, our 
imprisonment now shared by 
a large hearty Frenchman who 
had served as an interpreter 
with the British forces during 
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the war, and who retained as 
a legacy of that great comrade- 
ship an impressive use of 
* Quite!’ and “‘ Awfully,’’ and 
that demoded encomium “‘ Per- 
fectly good.” He had lost a 
perfectly good suitcase, it 
seemed, and had been charged 
a prodigious number of per- 
fectly good francs for reporting 
the loss to a rotten kind of 
R.T.O. Awfully bad luck, 
wasn’t it ? 

** Quite !’’ we answered, and 
sympathetically redirected the 
conversation to Arras and older 
memories. 

Soon it grew time to expect 
our guide with the promised 
tickets, and we gathered all 
our luggage in readiness. The 
minutes passed and no guide 
alrived. The hotel staff showed 
us their watches, and indicated 
when the train would go. We 
nodded impatiently, and went 
out to look for the missing 
Russian. By the pavement 
were two droshky drivers who 
shared the secret of our in- 
tended departure, and who, 
with loud explanatory cries, 
showed us more watches, and 
made it desperately clear that 
we were about to miss our 
train, for without the Russian 
guide (who had our passports) 
we were helpless. We went 
inside again and thought the 
long thoughts which fill the 
evenings of Siberian prisoners. 

At last the Russian came. 

‘““There were no seats to be 
obtained on this train,’’ he said. 

‘‘ But we had reserved seats,” 
we reminded him. 

He stammered a little, and 
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groped for his broken bits of 
French. ‘ But later they were 
all required pour des gens 
sovietiques,”’ he explained. 

‘*T knew all along that that 
is what would happen,” said 
Mrs Rodney, and sat down on 
a shooting - stick planted so 
firmly that it seemed an English 
oak rooted there on alien soil. 

“Will there be seats to- 
morrow ? ”’ asked Radcliffe. 

‘Not to-morrow, I think,”’ 
said the guide. 

“The day after? ” 

“They say that they cannot 
promise you seats for any day.” 

“T told you they were all 
liars,” remarked Mrs Rodney 
illogically, while we began to 
consider the prospect of long 
months spent in Baku, waiting 
for a Soft Seat on a train that 
would never arrive. ° 

‘““What about going back to 
Persia ? ’ said a doubting heart. 

“You cannot,’ replied a 
sinister-seeming German, who 
had joined our counsels. ‘‘ Your 
visas are made out for transit 
from Baku to Batum, and so 
you cannot go from Baku any- 
where except to Batum. You 
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must wait.’ He paused. “I 
am not surprised that there is 
trouble made for English people 
in Russia. It is the fault of 
your Foreign, Secretary, is it 
not?” 

For a fortnight we had seen 
no newspapers, and an awful 
doubt crept into our minds that 
meanwhile Sir Austen had been 
writing notes to the Soviet on 
black-edged ultimatum paper. 
With a hollow laugh the German 
left us. 

** There is a slow train which 
goes as far as Tiflis,’ ventured 
the guide. ‘‘ Perhaps you may 
find seats on that.” 

*“ When does it leave? ’’ we 
asked in chorus. 

‘“* About midnight ; but per- 
haps it will be late.” 

There was no certainty that 
we would find seats at Tiflis 
any more readily than at Baku, 
but Tiflis was half-way and 
more across the Caucasus, a 
capital city with a reputation 
for beauty; and to stay at 
Baku was like staying with 
beggars at the back door of a 
great house. We decided to 
go to Tiflis. 


Ill. THE CAUCASUS. 


A Russian railway carriage 
is like a cabin on a small ship, 
a slender well of space between 
natrow bunks at night and 
abominable confinement by day. 
The Tiflis train lay moored 
at a dark platform, and cau- 
tiously we sidled down the 
black tunnel of a corridor to 
our cabin. In one of the lower 
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berths a Soviet official lay fully 
dressed; he was young and 
white-faced, with thick lips 
and wide-open gloomy eyes, 
and on his blouse he wore the 
Soviet medal for bravery. A 
little later he pulled off his 
long boots of soft black leather, 
unbuckled his revolver, and 
put it beneath his pillow. He 
L2 
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ate a crust of bread and pre- 
pared to sleep. 

About three o’clock in the 
morning the train — which 
should have left at midnight— 
pulled out of the station, and 
labouring through the last hours 
of darkness at last came to a 
bare plain, white in the morn- 
ing and stretching to the dis- 
tant snowy wall of the Caucasus. 
All day we rode slowly, parallel 
with the great jagged range, 
across long flat fields here and 
there flooded so deeply that 
the water was level with the 
track. At intervals of an hour 
or two the train stopped at 
little wayside stations : where 
all the passengers hurried down 
to buy bread and pieces of 
cooked meat, oranges, and 
glasses of tea. The only excite- 
ment came in the afternoon, 
with a jarring sound as of 
brakes suddenly applied, and 
when the train came to an 
uneasy standstill we found a 
foolish buffalo dead and tangled 
among the wheels of one of the 
coaches. It was pulled out and 
left for the crows, and we con- 
tinued our bloody path to Tiflis. 

It was evening when we 
arrived, and, knowing three 
words of Russian, prepared to 
interrogate, argue with, and 
ultimately persuade Russian 
railway officials who knew no 
English. It was easy to find 
out that a train left for Batum 
in two or three hours’ time. It 
was easy to indicate that we 
wanted to go by that train. 
And then there came a check. 
A council of workers assembled 
to discuss the question of ar- 
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ranging accommodation for us, 
and a long debate ensued, full 
of interest for the participants. 
At last it was decided that 
there was no room for us, and 
heads were shaken decisively 
at our renewed request for 
tickets. Producing a watch 
and raising our eyebrows to 
dizzy heights of interrogation 
we endeavoured to find out 
when there would be a train 
able to take us. Regretfully, 
so it seemed, they gesticulated 
the impossibility of giving us 
any assurance. We began to 
grow desperate, for our funds 
were incapable of supporting 
us indefinitely in idleness in 
the capital of Georgia. 

And then Radcliffe rose to 
heights of dramatic art. He 
addressed the Workers’ Council 
in English, French, and Hin- 
dustani, and they, though all 
uncomprehending, were im- 
pressed by the passion of his 
words. He pointed longingly 
to the west, he showed one 
empty pocket and the other 
holding only a few poor coins ; 
the hearts of the workers were 
clearly touched. This was the 
crucial moment. He pulled 
out a notebook and pencil, and 
in a few lines drew a steamer 
leaving a lonely quay. “ Ba- 
tum!”’ he said, again looking 
westwards; and pointing de- 
sparingly to the ground beneath 
him, “ Tiflis!’’ he said. He 
stretched longing hands to the 
distant town, and again drew 
a picture, a house on the far 
side of an angry sea. “ Our 
home,” he said simply and 
quite incomprehensibly. 
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We stood silent as slowly 
the debate began again. There 
were plainly two parties in the 
council by this time, and it 
seemed that our party was win- 
ning. Finally a red-faced man 
like a butcher smacked a 
clenched fist into an enormous 
hand and decided in our favour. 
He led the way to a ticket- 
office, and after saluting the 
Council we followed grate- 
fully. 

Another night in the train 
took us into a great open valley, 
into vineyards and rich mea- 
dows rolling down to a river 
from huge wooded heights, 
while in the distance snowy 
peaks scarred with their dazz- 
ling spears the blue expanse 
of a cloudless sky. This was 
Georgia, a gracious country 
nobly inhabited, for at the 
little stations enormous broad- 
built men, like giants in their 
hairy boorkas and astrakhan 
caps, strode magnificently or 
stood and laughed in open 
mirth with handsome, rosy- 
faced girls. All the way to the 
sea were wooded mountains 
and green meadows, flowers 
and orchards and rivers, and 
every league, it seemed, taller 
men and more handsome girls. 
Batum came at last, on a green 
point curving slowly out into 
the Black Sea, and, as happy 
as schoolboys on holiday, we 
climbed down to the sunny 
platform. 

The only flaw in our happi- 
hess was that we were hungry, 
for we had been compelled to 
economise even on wayside 
bread and meat. But a hotel 
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was not far away, a bank where 
we could draw more money, 
and a droshky ready to take 
us to both. Our surviving 
roubles were just sufficient to 
pay for transport to the hotel. 
There the first person we saw 
was the melancholy Turk who 
had been our fellow-voyager 
on the Caspian Sea, and who 
had succeeded in leaving Baku 
a day before us. 

He looked more melancholy 
than ever. ‘The ship was 
gone,” he said. ‘There will 
not be another one for ten or 
perhaps twelve days.” 

We stared at him, and the 
sun seemed to go behind a 
cloud. ‘“‘Oh, nonsense,” we 
said half-heartedly. 

“Tt is true,” said the Turk. 

“Well, I’m hungry,’ said 
Mrs Rodney impatiently, “‘ and 
ship or no ship I want some- 
thing to eat.” 

“There is no food here to- 
day,”’ said the Turk. 

** What!” said Mrs Rodney 
awfully. 

“Tt is Easter, and every- 
body is drunk,” said the dismal 
Turk. 

We had forgotten the Rus- 
sian Easter, which lags a week 
behind our own, and the Turk’s 
information was correct. 

Two servants of some sort 
appeared and carried our suit- 
cases upstairs, staggering from 
side to side. Laughing happily, 
they brought a second bed into 
the room which Radcliffe and 
I were to share, and gazed 
blankly at Mrs Rodney’s imme- 
diate order for a bath. 

“Bath?” she demanded. 
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‘*Bain? Hot water? 
mam ? ” 

*“‘ There is no bath,’’ said the 
Turk, who had followed for 
company’s sake. 

The elder of the servants 
asked for our passports—in 
Russia a passport is immediately 
handed to the hotel-keeper, 
who communicates with the 
police—and, grinning at the 
photographs, they carried them 
away. 

In a little while we went 
down to investigate the matter 
of food. The boots and his 
friend—whom later we came 
to know as George—were sit- 
ting at the foot of the stairs. 

‘* Passports ? ’’ said the boots. 

** You’ve got our passports,”’ 
we answered. 

He held up two, counted 
them, and pointing to Rad- 
cliffe, repeated ‘‘ Passport ? ”’ 

“TI gave you my passport,” 
said Radcliffe angrily. 

“He has lost it,” said Mrs 
Rodney. “I knew he would. 
It was ridiculous to give it to 
a drunken creature like that.” 

The boots only shook his 
head dumbly, and George took 
up the tale, repeating ‘‘ Pass- 
port ? ’ in a high-pitched voice. 

“Better leave them till 
they’re sober,” I suggested, 
but Radcliffe said no, and felt 
in the boots’s pockets to see if 
he could find the passport for 


Ham- 


George was a kind of cham- 
bermaid. The morning after 
our arrival we saw him on the 
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himself. It was not there. 
Then he searched George, and 
George being ticklish began to 
laugh. George had a squint 
and a magnificent moustache, 
and when he laughed his eyes 
and the tips of his moustache 
all converged to a central point 
on his nose. It was an attrac- 
tive laugh, but it disappeared 
when Radcliffe pulled a pass- 
port from his trouser pocket. 
George’s chin dropped, and he 
looked at the missing document 
with the amazement of a child 
watching the flags of all the 
nations drawn inexplicably out 
of a conjuror’s mouth. 

The boots laughed hoarsely. 
“Passport!” he said. ‘“ Ho, 
ho, ho!” 

George’s spirits returned, and 
he giggled, ‘‘ Hee, hee, hee! 
Passport !’’ This was excellent 
fun. ‘* Hee, hee!” he said. 

**Ho, ho, ho!” replied the 
boots. 

Both laughed uproariously. 
‘“* Passport !’’ they said at in- 
tervals, and dug each other in 
the ribs. It was a champion 
jest, a proper joke for a 
Georgian Easter, and they took 
their fill of it. 

But we were hungry, and 
borrowing some roubles from 
the miserable Turk we set out 
to look for food in this town 
which was enjoying itself too 
much to worry about trade. 


dirty verandah outside our 
room —there was a view of 
dingy roofs on one of which 
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a yellow cat lay dying—look- 
ing pale and ill. With one hand 
he pressed his aching head and 
cupped in the other lay two 
white tablets at which he gazed 
suspiciously. He had just taken 
Mrs Rodney her morning tea, 
and she, properly diagnosing 
his condition as the natural 
sequel of a Russian Easter, 
had given him aspirin. Doubt- 
fully he placed the tablets 
on his tongue, and with a 
shuddering effort swallowed 
them. 

There was a dim air of pain 
about all the hotel staff that 
morning; and the waiters, 
burly men in Russian blouses, 
considered the breakfast they 
dilatorily served with sour dis- 
taste. And then we went to 
look for a ship. 

The harbour was beautiful, 


a deep blue bay lying below 


wooded hills, while to the 
north a chain of snow moun- 
tains reached, ragged and gigan- 
tic, far into the sea. Along the 
water-front were tables at 
which the workers of Batum 
sat and drank their coffee. 
And in an Italian shipping 
office there was a man who 
confirmed the patient Turk’s 
information that there would 
be no ship to Constantinople 
for another ten days. We 
thought of our letters of credit, 
once so fat and confident, and 
now shrinking to meagre old 
age; we thought of our leave, 
how “time flyeth and slippeth 
marvellously away,’ and all 
three of us we blanched. 

“But there are oil-tankers 
and cargo ships; perhaps one 
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of them will take you,” said 
the shipping agent. “If you 
go to the Soviet Shipping Com- 
pany’s office they will tell you 
there. They speak English,” 
he added reassuringly. 

The personnel of the Soviet 
Shipping Company appeared 
charming. There was Mr Ra- 
kovsky, who had been an officer 
in the old army, and had sur- 
vived the dawn of revolution 
to become a water-clerk at a 
hundred and fifty roubles a 
month; there was Mr Balin, 
a sailor with a sailor’s cap stuck 
resolutely on the side of his 
head and an air of happy 
truculence ; and Mr Levinsky, 
who was pale and had a humid 
eye. They gathered round us, 
and summoning a fat man with 
a shaven bullet-head and an 
unpronounceable name to as- 
sist, they gave us advice and 
encouragement. 

It was quite likely, they 
said, that the captain of one 
of the oil-tankers would take 
us to Constantinople, or per- 
haps to Alexandria. There was 
a German ship leaving the fol- 
lowing day, and an Italian 
one the day after. And there 
was Captain Fletcher, an Eng- 
lishman, whose ship was now 
discharging and in a few days 
would go on to Novorossisk 
and Odessa to load cement 
and wheat—a voyage round 
the Black Sea might not be 
unpleasant. But they would 
inquire of all these ships 
whether it would be possible 
to give us a passage. 

Our spirits rose past Fair and 
Set Fair, and being in the 
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neighbourhood of Very Dry we 
invited Mr Rakovsky to dine 
with us that night. He came 
and told us stories of the war 
on the Austrian front; how 
the Russian infantry advanced 
fourteen or fifteen deep, only 
the leading two or three ranks 
being armed, so that those 
who followed had to wait for 
men in front to fall wounded 
or dead before they got rifles 
and could fight for themselves. 
He told us, very cheerfully, of 
the communal houses which 
have superseded private pro- 
perty, and spoke with apparent 
gratitude of the eighteen square 
yards of floor space to which 
every adult worker under the 
Soviet is entitled. He told us 
of his wife who had been mak- 
ing Easter pies and entertain- 
ing her neighbours—out of his 
salary of a hundred and fifty 
roubles a month,—and of her 
attendance at medical classes 
in her spare time. He spoke 
charmingly, aS a survivor of 
the old order, of the new 
régime, and he made it seem 
a very gallant adventure, so 
that we forgot broken houses 
and dirty streets, and forgave 
the youthful crudities of Soviet 
rule. 

But life, like Marjorie Daw, 
has continual ups and downs, 
and after dining with Young 
Russia on top of the see-saw, 
we spent the following morning 
with disappointment in the 
depths. George had recovered 
from his Easter potations, and 
was no longer amenable to dis- 
cipline. We rang and shouted 
for tea. 
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“Si chas,” said George, and 
went blithely on his way. 

Si chas is the Russian for 
Anon, anon, sir, and its promise 
of immediacy is never made 
except to be obliterated by the 
encroaching tides of postpone- 
ment. In a calendar of minutes 
St chas would be the Greek 
Kalends. 

We rang for shaving water. 

‘Si chas,” said George, and 
returned to crack another joke 
with Hubert, his fellow-cham- 
bermaid. 

We summoned Hubert, and 
very determinedly said ‘‘ Chai!”’ 
holding three fingers erect be- 
neath his nose, indicating by 
word and action that three 
glasses of tea should be brought. 

“Si chas,” said Hubert, and 
wandered dreamily away. 

We knew before we left the 
hotel what would await us at 
the quay. The German cap- 
tain would be unable to take 
us. The morning was foggy, 
and the cobbled streets were 
slippery with rain. It was in- 
evitable that greyness should 
dominate that day, and in- 
evitably it did. 

The German captain was not 
prepared to take the risk of 
adding passengers to a cargo 
of benzine. We suggested that 
what risk there was was really 
ours, but the captain, it seemed, 
had been quite definite. We 
could not interview him per- 
sonally, for his ship now lay 
out in the harbour, and, un- 
fortunately, the Russians said, 
permission to go aboard could 
not be granted. It was con- 
trary to regulations. 
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And the Italian ? we asked. 

Mr Balin shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘I have seen him too,” 
he said, “‘ and he does not like 
passengers ; and besides, it is 
not easy to land people in Con- 
stantinople from a cargo ship 
or an oil ship. I do not think 
he will take you.” 

Could we not see him our- 
selves ? we asked. It was diffi- 
cult, said Mr Balin, to know 
just where to find him. It 
would be better to leave every- 
thing to himself and Mr Levin- 
sky. 

“TI don’t trust that man,” 


said Mrs Rodney decisively 
as we walked round the 
harbour. 


We walked as far as the Don, 
Captain Fietcher’s ship, an 
Arcos vessel trading between 
the Black Sea, home ports, and 
the Baltic. At the foot of the 
gangway stood a Russian sentry 
—every ship in the harbour 
was similarly guarded,—and a 
lean red-faced man in stained 
blue uniform, 

“Ts the Captain aboard ? ” 
asked Radcliffe. 

“No,” said the lean red man, 
“he went ashore an hour ago. 
But what d’you want? I’m 
the Chief Officer here.”’ 

“We thought we would like 
a talk with the Captain,” said 
Radcliffe a little vaguely. 

“Tf it’s tobacco you want, 
try mine,” replied the chief. 
“T know what it is to be in 
a town like this, where you 
can’t get anything fit to smoke. 
And the beer’s rotten, too. But 
‘ave you tried that wine of 
theirs? You get a bottle with 
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66 on it; that’s the best, and 
it’s not half bad.” 

We took the Chief Officer— 
his name was Merrick—into 
our confidence, and told him 
of our plight and the hopes 
falsely raised by our Russian 
friends. 

“Don’t you trust ’em,” said 
Mr Merrick. “I know Russia, 
and I know the Russians. He’s 
all right ’’—he indicated the 
sentry, a cheerful-looking peas- 
ant in ill-fitting uniform,—‘“‘and 
all the ordinary people are all 
right. But the officials!’ And 
Mr Merrick spat, as though his 
opinion could be safely repre- 
sented only by an asterisk. 
“Go and see the captain of 
that Italian ship yourselves. 
He'll take you all right if you 
pay him, but if the others get 
at him first, why, they’ll prob- 
ably put him off it.” 

““That’s exactly what I feel 
myself,’’ said Mrs Rodney. “I 
distrusted those people from 
the start, and I still distrust 
them.”’ 

“But what’s their idea?” 
I objected. ‘“‘ Why should they 
want to keep us here ? ”’ 

“Got shares in the hotel 
perhaps,” suggested Radcliffe 
gloomily. 

** You never know,” said Mr 
Merrick. “ That’s what I al- 
ways say about Russia.” He 
looked warily over his shoulder 
at the empty quay, and re- 
peated darkly, ‘‘ You mever 
know !”’ 

Again there seemed a lurking 
suggestion of Siberia in the air 
as we went to search, and 
search in vain, for’the Italian 
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captain. On his ship a steward 
said he was ashore, and in the 
office they told us he had gone 
back to his ship. And, a8 we 
played hide-and-seek in this 
way, the thought came again 
that perhaps Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain had been writing tact- 
less notes to the Soviet. 

By morning the German 
tanker had gone, and the 
Italian lay out in the harbour 
ready to go. But while we 
sat and drank our coffee on 
the quay, discussing the advisa- 
bility of learning Russian to 
aid us in our prospective intern- 
ment, Mr Rakovsky came to- 
wards us smiling happily.’ “I 
have good news for you,” he 
said. ‘An English ship is 
coming in either to-night or 
to-morrow morning, and will 
be sailing again in forty-eight 
hours. An English captain 
will be sure to take you.” 

Marjorie Daw’s heels left 
the ground again, and we 
soared deliciously into thoughts 
of freedom. There is more 
than romance in that phrase 
“‘an English ship ’—there is 
solid comfort in it. In England 
you are in Kent or Northum- 
berland or Devonshire; you 
are local, or even parochial. 
But in an English ship abroad 
you are in England itself, which, 
for all that pessimists may say, 
is a very blessed thing. 

We went through the town 
to a long shingle beach that 
afternoon and joyfully played 
ducks and drakes on the Black 
Sea. The routine visit to the 
harbour on the following morn- 
ing was crowned by the mag- 
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nificent spectacle of a Red 
Ensign hanging modestly over 
the stern of a black but comely 
tenker. We had grown cun- 
ing by that time, and divided 
our forces. Radcliffe went to 
the shipping office; Mrs Rod- 
ney was sent to drink coffee 
a little farther down the quay, 
with orders to halt anybody 
who looked like an English 
shipmaster; and I took a 
droshky and drove round to 
the ship. 

The driver, with the native 
courtesy and camaraderie of 
Russia, offered his cigarettes 
and struck a match for me, 
and then lashed his horses to 
a sudden gallop. Swaying and 
jolting, we roared through the 
cobbled streets with a sound 
of shouting and smitten iron, 
but at the end of a superb 
progress I drew blank at the 
ship, for the captain had gone 
ashore. Returning to the office, 
I found neither him nor Rad- 
cliffe, and rain had driven Mrs 
Rodney from the quay. 

While I was considering what 
to do a bootblack, whose stance 
was near-by, called something 
in incomprehensible Russian, 
and pointed round the corner. 
I followed the line of his finger, 
and came to a little wine-shop. 
Sprawling on the counter, a 
bottle in one hand and his pipe 
in the other, was Radcliffe. 
With wunerring precision he 
filled brim-full three glasses, 
and the three glasses passed 
into the hands of Mr Balin, 
Captain Fletcher of the Don, 


and Captain Archer of the 


Tamarisk, the tanker which 
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had just arrived. It was a 
hearty scene. The sides of 
the small dark tavern were 
lined with shelves on which 
stood rows and rows of bottles ; 
long lines of tall bottles and 
companies of squat bottles, old 
bottles and clean new bottles ; 
bottles with curious Georgian 
labels, and sinister bottles with- 
out any labels at all; bottles 
of wine, beer, cognac, and 
vodka. It was difficult to 
believe that in such an atmo- 
sphere as this any request could 
be refused, any hope fail to 
fructify. 

Radcliffe introduced me to 
Captain Archer. The Captain 
pushed his hat farther back 
from his broad red forehead, 
and said, “‘Now, what the 


devil made you come to Russia ? 
You’ve come from India, your 


friend says, and you're going 
home. Well, then, is this the 
sort of way home that any sane 
man would choose ? ”’ 

It is always a difficult matter 
to defend one’s sanity, and 
Captain Fletcher, recognising 
the delicacy of the situation, 
tried to turn the conversation 
to easier paths. But Captain 
Archer was one of the bull-dog 
breed. ‘“‘I’ve got to know 
something about you before 
you come aboard my ship,” 
he said. ‘‘Tell me why you 
came to Russia.”’ 

“ Curiosity,” answered Rad- 
cliffe, ‘‘ idle curiosity.” 

“Then youre a Nosey 
Parker,” said the Captain trium- 
phantly. ‘‘ That’s what you 
are. A Nosey Parker!” 

*“* Have some more wine, Cap- 
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tain,” said Mr Balin tact- 
fully. 

Mr Balin’s seafaring cap was 
recklessly on the side of his 
head, and there was a twinkling 
light in his blue eyes. He was 
enjoying himself as a Russian 
should in a wine-shop. He was 
helpful, too, and made laborious 
jokes at which Radcliffe and I 
laughed heartily. 

““There’s a lady with you 
as well,” said the Captain. 
“Now, what's she doing in 
Russia ? Russia’s not the sort 
of place for a lady to come to.”’ 

“Qh, Captain!’ said Mr 
Balin. 

‘“* That’s allright, Balin. You 
know me and I know you. But 
I don’t know these people. 
Now just you tell me why the 
lady came to Russia.”’ 

‘Curiosity,’ said Radcliffe 
again. 

** Women are like that,” Cap- 
tain Fletcher remarked know- 
ingly. 

** And they make things diffi- 
cult on a ship,’’ added Captain 
Archer. 

“Very difficult,” corrobor- 
ated Captain Fletcher. 

** Never take a woman on a 
ship. That’s my rule,” said 
Captain Archer. 

“It’s my rule too,’ replied 
Captain Fletcher. 

This was deep calling to 
deep, and we sat in stricken 
silence while the master mar- 
iners condemned the ways of 
woman at sea and swore that 
the ocean should be kept free 
of her and all her whims and 
vapours. 

“Once, when I was young, 
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I took my wife a voyage with 
me,” said Captain Archer. 

** Ah,”’ said Captain Fletcher 
non-committally. 

“Now if it hadn’t been for 
this Mrs Rodney I might have 
taken you two,’ Captain Archer 
continued, ‘“‘but she compli- 
cates things. And _ besides, 
what’s she doing in Russia ? 
That’s what I can’t get over. 
Mind you, I’m not inquisitive, 
but I like to get to the bottom 
of things. What’s this Mrs 
Rodney doing in Russia ? ” 

** Having a holiday,’’ I an- 
swered forlornly. 

*“Where’s her husband?” 
asked Captain Archer sternly. 

“In India,” Radcliffe re- 
plied. 

*“Ah!”’ said Captain Fletcher. 

‘“* Let us have another bottle 
of wine,” said Mr Balin help- 
fully, and handed round the 
platter of brown bread, radishes, 
and cheese which properly ac- 
companies morning drinking in 
Russia. 

Like the wine in the glasses 
hope ebbed and flowed. Cap- 
tain Archer’s difficulties were 
one by one countered and over- 
come, and again, like importu- 
nate ghosts, came indefatigably 
to the attack. Captain Fletcher 
was on our side, and yet could 


Vv. MAY DAY 


We returned from our in- 
conclusive morning’s work to 
find Mrs Rodney writing letters. 
Sublimely indifferent to the 
depressing view from her win- 
dow—the yellow cat still lay 
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not overcome his sympathetic 
prejudices against women at 
sea. Mr Balin laughed and 
made cumbrous jokes, and Rad- 
cliffe paid resolutely for more 
wine. 

At last sentiment seemed to 
win. ‘I'd like to help you,” 
said Captain Archer. ‘‘ Hon- 
estly I would. I don’t want 
to leave fellow - countrymen 
stranded, if I can do anything 
to assist them.” 

“Especially when one of 
them is a lady,’ added Mr 
Balin. 

*“*H’m,”’ said Captain Archer. 
“Well, it’s time to be going, 
and I'll think things over and 
see what can be done.” 

We went out into the street 
and down to the harbour. The 
Red Ensign still hung limply 
over the stern of the Tamarisk, 
a dingier red than the fiery 
face of her captain. 

“Tl help you if I can,” he 
said, “‘ but all the same I’d 
like to know—to really know— 
what you’re doing in Russia?” 

Radcliffe swallowed visibly, 
and replied, ‘‘ Holiday-making, 
travelling, rubber-necking, see- 
ing the world.” 

** Nosey Parkers,” said Cap- 
tain Archer, and walked away 
indignantly. 
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IN RUSSIA. 


a-dying on the flat red roof,— 
she was interweaving colourful 
descriptions of Russian scenery 
with rattling denunciation of 
Russia’s policemen. 

** We are going to the theatre 
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to-night,’ she said, after listen- 


ing to the tale of our endeavours. 


with philosophic detachment. 
‘*T met Mr Rakovsky, who said 
it would be good, and the seats 
are only a rouble.” 

A stock company, having 
come to the end of the Cauca- 
sian season, was giving selec- 
tions from its repertory as a 
farewell performance, and there 
was a pleasing air of intimacy 
between actors and audience. 
The star turn was a woman, 
a comedienne, a singer, a dra- 
matic artiste with an astonish- 
ing range of expression. She 
tore passion to rags, she sang 
folk-songs with a kind of wild 
emotion and despairing sym- 
pathy, she dropped tumultu- 
ously into low comedy. And 
the house rose to her. They 
shouted fortheir favourite songs, 
and she, with a favourite’s 
impatience, snapped her fingers 
and consented to sing them. 
Now it was something with a 
tremendous revolutionary lilt 
in it, a song of broken barri- 
cades and triumphant insur- 
gence, now something of lewd 
winking and innuendo that 
speared a way for rollicking 
laughter. She had Marie 
Lloyd’s trick of hanging the 
end of a story on a wink, and 
pointing a moral with a moue. 
She was a Marie Lloyd of the 
steppes, a sansculotte Bern- 
hardt of the streets. And the 
audience loved her. 

It is a little alarming to find 
how adventitious words are to 
the simpler forms of humour, 
to discover that the scribe is 
a mere appendage to the tum- 
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bler, and how miserably the 
librettist trudges in the proud 
wake of the clown. Words fill 
ah empty space—like progres- 
sive citizens adventuring into 
new suburbs,—but they are 
not really necessary. The per- 
formance concluded with a 
sketch of the familiar errant- 
husband - plus - exasperated- 
wife type, a crude thing in 
which a bearded Cossack, gor- 
geously in his cups, hid behind 
a tree while his wife, at the 
door of their cabin, told us 
what she would do to him 
when he came home. Not a 
word did we understand, but 
the pantomime, stripped of 
verbal explanation and aided 
only by onomatopoetic noises, 
was extravagantly funny. The 
woman alternately wept and 
invented fresh vengeances, and 
the Cossack behind his tree 
blanched and groaned and spoilt 
his groaning with a hiccup. 
Common stuff, but done with 
a riotously full spirit, and with- 
out the words—which were 
probably cheaper than the story 
—it was purely and irresistibly 
a piece of that hilarious mockery 
with which man, in his wiser 
moments, knows how to treat 
his shortcomings and his minor 
tragedies. The sketch finished 
with a reconciliatory duet and 
a dance of sheer abandon to 
the joy of stamping feet and 
whirling limbs. 

Closer acquaintance with 
mockery came the following 
morning. Captain Archer was 
red and stern and reserved in 
his manner. He had thought 
things over very carefully, he 
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said, and the difficulties in the 
way of taking passengers from 
Russia were too many and too 
grave for him to overcome. 
Port authorities could make 
things very unpleasant for a 
shipmaster who failed to ob- 
serve their wishes. 

**Does that mean that the 
people here have told you not 
to take us?” asked Radcliffe 
bluntly. 

“It means that I might have 
my ship delayed if your pass- 
ports were found to be irre- 
gular,” said the Captain, and 
blew his nose in some embar- 
rassment. 

“But our passports are’ per- 
fectly in order,’ indignantly 
exclaimed Mrs Rodney. 

** And it’s difficult for a mer- 
chant ship to land passengers 
at Constantinople. It’s diffi- 
cult to land passengers from 
Russia anywhere except at a 
home port. I should have to 
sign you on as members of 
the crew, and then take you 
to a British consul to sign you 
off wherever I landed you. 
They don’t like people who 
come from Russia anywhere 
on the Continent, and I might 
have trouble. Trouble would 
mean delay, and delay means 
money, especially with an oil 
boat; and then I’d get more 
trouble from my owners. Hon- 
estly I’d like to help you, but 
it can’t be done.” 

So there was an end of that ; 
and the next day, sitting on 
the water-front with a cup of 
Turkish coffee and the glass of 
water which invariably accom- 
panies it, I watched the Tama- 
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risk slide quietly out of the 
harbour, moving westwards to 
open sea. The Red Ensign 
over her stern shook itself for 
freedom after having hung in 
draggled obscurity for two 
whole days in Russia, and an 
hour of sunlight lit up the great 
snow mountains to the north. 
It was a pretty sight, but a 
prettier would have been Batum 
disappearing behind the broad 
white wake of the outgoing 
ship. 

By-and-by a ragged youth, 
drifting aimlessly along the 
quay, sat down beside me. 
After a minute of speculative 
silence he said, “‘Sprechen Sie 
Deutsch ? ”’ 

I shook my head. 

** Alors, vous parlez Frap- 
cais ? ”’ 

*“No,’”’ I replied, to save 
trouble and the embarrassment 
which always followed a pre- 
tence to fluency. 

“But I speak English too,” 
he countered eagerly. “I am 
a student. I was a student at 
Leningrad and then at Moscow. 
I studied Oriental languages 
and art. But now I can study 
no more.” He shook his head 
and stared glumly at the sea. 
His coat was in tatters, and 
the soles of his boots were tied 
to evasive uppers with string. 

I asked him why he could 
no longer study. 

“I wanted to go away, to 
go to Persia and India, and 
see those places. But they 
would not let me. And then 
I said I would go to Tiflis, to 
the university there, and they 
let me come away from Moscow. 
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But now I do not want to 
study any more.” 

‘What are you going to do, 
then ? ” I said. 

He looked over his shoulder, 
but no one was behind him. 
He looked up and down the 
quay, and no one was within 
a hundred yards. And then, 
“T am trying to escape,” he 
whispered fiercely. 

“To escape from—— ? ”’ 

“From Russia! But all the 
ships are guarded, and every 
road is guarded.” 

That was perfectly true. A 
sentry was posted on every ship 
in the harbour, and a mile out 
of the town picquets watched 
the approach to the Turkish 
frontier under the frowning 
encouragement of hill-top forts. 

“There are thousands of 
young men trying to escape 
from Russia,” said the student 
with miserable satisfaction. 

A day or two later I met Mr 
Merrick, that suspicious man, 
the mate of the Arcos ship— 
which was still unloading,— 
and told him about my student. 

“°K was probably a spy,” 
said Mr Merrick encouragingly ; 
“set to watch you and try to 
make you talk. That’s the 
sort of thing they do in Russia. 
First they’ve got the Political 
Police, those fellows that wear 
the green caps. Then they’ve 
got spies on the Police—every- 
body knows about them. And 
then they’ve got other spies 
Spying on the spies, but no- 
body knows who they are. 
They don’t even know each 
other. I’ve got my suspicions 
about one or two people in this 
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very town, though.”’ Mr Mer- 
rick closed one eye slowly and 
significantly. 

‘‘T know Russia,’ he said 
with grim pride, and told of 
certain things he had seen in 
Leningrad during the early days 
of revolution; of street mur- 
ders, seemingly unprovoked and 
certainly unpunished; of sud- 
den anonymous threats and 
their ghastly fulfilment; of 
desperate escapes, and of a 
midnight battle fought by 
moonlight on the ice. 

That day, as it happened, 
the streets of Batum were 
dressed in red, for the morrow 
was May Day. Red flags hung 
from every window, and a 
scarlet flush filled the mean 
little streets, darkly reflected 
in cracked window-panes and 
in the stagnant gutters. May 
Day fell on a Sunday, and 
from Friday night to Tuesday 
morning the workers held holi- 
day, drinking, singing, and 
adventuring in charabancs. 
The parade of soldiers and 
workmen was impressive to 
some degree, but the spec- 
tators seemed animated more 
by idle curiosity than by en- 
thusiasm. The troops filled 
three sides of a square, and 
untidy processions with banners 
crowded behind them. The 
soldiers chatted amiably and 
smoked cigarettes, while the 
workers sang occasional 
choruses. At the appointed 
time an officer of high rank, 
attended by one orderly, rode 
up on an ungroomed horse. 
The parade put out its cigar- 
ettes, and came leisurely to 
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attention. In the centre of 
the square there was a small 
raised platform on which a 
large ginger-coloured dog had 
been sleeping. Roused by the 
sound of several hundred pairs 
of heels coming together, it 
sprang up and barked. Then, 
in the way of dogs, it sat down 
again and began to bite its 
loins for fleas. 

The general rode round the 
Square and put some question 
to each side in turn, a question 
which was answered by a deep- 
voiced rumbling “‘ Har!” He 
dismounted and strode to the 
platform. The dog jumped 
down. The general read aloud 
some message of May Day, 
some manifesto of brotherhood 
or vindication of the Hammer 
and Sickle. (Later we were told 
that the announcement to the 
troops included reports of a 
twenty-fourhours’ general strike 
in Britain and a sweeping 
Cantonese - Communist victory 
in China.) The general re- 
mounted his horse, and the 
dog returned to the platform 
to roll contentedly on its back. 
Recruits affirmed in unison 
their allegiance to the Soviet, 
and the workers sang a cheer- 
less song. Policemen moved a 
company of spectators to make 
room for the fire brigade in 
brass helmets; their tardy ar- 
rival was greeted with another 
song, and then the parade 
dissolved into its component 
parts, and the dog lay down 
to sleep again. 

Slowly time passed. The 
regular passenger steamer which 
serves the Black Sea ports was 
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nearly due now, and we waited 
patiently. The hotel was sad- 
dened by the sight of George, the 
chambermaid, suffering from a 
raging toothache. His superb 
moustache no longer swept 
proudly upwards but sadly 
drooped, one side distorted by 
a swollen cheek. His squint 
was fixed in the introspective 
misery of pain, and he took 
orders with such dumb help- 
lessness that one never had the 
slightest expectation of their 
being executed. Hubert, his 
confrére, stuck his tongue in 
his cheek to simulate an enor- 
mous gumboil, and laughed at 
him heartlessly. But George 
was past the sting of ridicule. 
Even the mockery of being 
offered a lump of sugar failed 
to move him. Even our Fiit 
gun ceased to interest him. 
The Flit gun belonged to 
Mrs Rodney, and was popular 
throughout the hotel. Being 
warned before leaving India 
that parasitic life abounded in 
the beds, curtains, walls, and 
public vehicles of Persia and 
Russia, she had had the fore- 
thought to buy a metal spray 
and a tin of insecticide called 
Flit. With Flit we had come 
scatheless through Persia and 
across the Caucasus without a 
scar. Now in Batum the com- 
mon house-fly is an intolerable 
plague. In black battalions 
it swarms on foodstuffs and 
window-panes, on walls, and 
on the offal in the gutters. 
Our bedrooms were noisy hives, 
and the restaurant by day was 
a buzzing cloud. First we 
cleared the bedrooms, Thou- 
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sands of flies, massed in dense 
formations, fell before the 
deadly spray. Then we settled 
the stragglers. High fliers were 
picked off with masterly lefts 
and rights, and cheepers were 
beaten out of their corners to 
be driven to the same ineluct- 
able doom. 

At breakfast-time on our 
second morning in Batum we 
attacked the restaurant. In 
the windows we enfiladed long 
lines of flies, and on stale bread 
we massacred their vast re- 
serves. The Flit gun slew its 
thousands, while the waiters 
stood by and applauded. At 
first they were open-mouthed 
with astonishment; then in- 
terested ; and finally raptur- 
ous. They borrowed the gun 
and set out to slay flies on 
their own. They stalked fugi- 
tives and stood on chairs to 
They 


reach high roosters. 
brought the cook up from the 
kitchen to see their prowess, 
and they blew venturesome 
sprays against the wondering 
faces pressed to the windows 


from outside. The Flit gun 
became an institution and in 
the end it saved our reputa- 
tion, for on leaving we found 
ourselves without enough Rus- 
Sian money for tips; and Mrs 
Rodney, calmly and master- 
fully, sold the gun to the 
Syndicate of waiters for ten 
roubles. 

Our ship arrived, and the 
hour of her departure was pub- 
lished. The melancholy Turk, 
who had followed us all these 
days growing visibly older and 
more dejected, laughed aloud 
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for relief and offered us in- 
numerable cups of coffee. We 
paid five roubles each for a 
certificate that we were free 
from infectious diseases—appa- 
rently the mere possession of 
five roubles was sufficient evi- 
dence, for we saw no doctor,— 
and bought, for seven roubles 
apiece, police permission to 
leave the town. We packed 
and waited. And then we had 
to unpack, for the ship decided 
to lie in Batum for one more 
night. 

In the morning we filled a 
droshky with our luggage and 
another with ourselves, and 
drove, for the last time, to the 
quay. The entire staff of the 
hotel stood on the pavement 
waving good-bye. George, still 
holding tightly to a bottle of 
aspirin (a parting gift), wept 
a little—his toothache inclined 
him to tears,— but Hubert 
laughed enormously, while the 
waiters proudly held aloft their 
new fly gun. 

A last trial awaited us. The 
Customs shed, where officials 
went through our baggage like 
a cyclone hitting a jerry-built 
model town, was some hundreds 
of yards from the ship, and 
between us we had thirteen 
Separate pieces of luggage. 
There were porters in plenty, 
but the price they demanded, 
one rouble per package, was 
about eleven roubles in excess 
of our remaining resources. We 
said, not proudly but quite 
decidedly, that we could carry 
our luggage without assistance. 
Mrs Rodney went aboard, and 
Radcliffe followed carrying two 
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suitcases. Surrounded by 
wrathful growling porters, I 
stood and guarded the re- 
mainder. 

Radcliffe took his burden 
aboard, and set out to return 
for more. But scarcely had 
he left the ship than a loud 
shout stopped him. A burly 
surly-looking Green Cap at the 
head of the gangway bellowed 
something incomprehensible, 
and angrily beckoned Radcliffe 
to come aboard again. 

Radcliffe shouted, 
for?” 

Green Cap roared a third 
time. 

** Pourquoi ? ” shouted Rad- 
cliffe. ‘‘“Kiswaste, you jungly?” 

Green Cap came clumsily 
down the gangway and along 
the quay. Radcliffe took out 
his passport, showed the police 
exeat, and said, “‘ Is that what 
you want?” 

Green Cap shook his head, 
and Radcliffe, his patience ex- 
hausted, turned to go. The 
policeman immediately seized 
him by the arm, swung him 
round, and threateningly drew 
his revolver half out of its 
holster. Radcliffe expostulated, 
and the policeman called to 
three more Green Caps in 
the vicinity. They surrounded 
Radcliffe, and a spirited con- 
versation began in an ill-fitting 
mixture of broken French and 
German. He had infringed the 
laws of Russia by doing a 
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porter’s work and carrying his 
own luggage aboard. 

*“* Bs ist verboten,”’ they told 
him,—‘‘ aux voyageurs d’ap- 
porter les bagages—aus, nach 
den Schiff.—Il y a des ouvriers 
qui font cela.” And _ they 
marched him back to the Cus- 
toms shed, called four porters, 
and pointed to our remaining 
baggage. The porters carried 
it off, and we followed in silence. 
Once aboard we offered them 
our remaining Russian money, 
one rouble eighty kopecks. The 
storm broke immediately. But 
we had no more money, and 
Green Cap scratched his head 
in bewilderment. The Chief 


Steward approached, and Green 
Cap turned to him, volubly, 
explosively, and convincingly, 
for the steward pulled out his 
pocket - book and gave the 
policeman a ten-rouble note. 


Green Cap went ashore, and 
the steward explained in Italian- 
ate English that he was happy 
to be of assistance to us; the 
policeman had told him that 
we wanted to borrow money 
to discharge our just debts, 
and the ten roubles would 
accordingly go down in our 
bill at an equitable rate of 
exchange. Were we travelling 
Saloon or Second Class ? 
‘“‘Second,”’ we said dejectedly ; 
and watched Batum and Russia 
—Holy Russia—slowly fade and 
sink beneath the broad white 
fantail of the steamer’s wake, 
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It was a little past noon on 
a late September day when 
we came over the crown of the 
moorland and saw the little 
loch lying in a hollow among 
the hills. 

In an atmosphere blown dia- 
mond clear by a brisk wind 
from the north, the undulating 
and interminable carpet of the 
heather glowed golden in the 
sun beneath a sky of Andalusian 
azure. Across the ethereal 


depths of the zenith fleet after 
fleet of portly white clouds 
cruised full sail before the wind. 
Their shadows wove ever-chang- 
ing patterns across the moor- 


land and stained the time-worn 
granite of the distant hills a 
deep and burning blue—a blue 
which can be found nowhere 
else except in the backgrounds 
of some of Titian’s pictures, 
within the fiery heart of a 
Sapphire, or along the horizon 
of deep tropic seas. 

A solitary raven hove in 
sight, lobbed low across the 
corner of the loch, chased his 
shadow up the farther slope, 
and alighted on a boulder near 
the crest. His hoarse and 
muted call, strangely penetrat- 
ing, rang out from the far hill- 
side, while the keeper cursed 
him and the local by-laws which 
protected him from harm. The 
Scot, and in particular the 
Highland Scot, is a law-abiding 
man. He will keep a law for 


the same reason that Robert 
Louis Stevenson says he will 
keep a secret, “‘for the con- 
genial exercise of keeping it,” 
But while keeping it he growls. 
The sight of that ill-omened 
bird set all our keeper’s pet 
grievances awork. He was 
clearly unaware—all keepers are 
—that a raven is nothing but 
a scavenger innocuous to living 
game. ‘“‘ An egg-sucking, sheep- 
killing, game-gorging marau- 
der,”’ he called him, or words to 
that effect. He had a griev- 
ance against the Royal Air 
Force also. There was a sea- 
plane base near by, and joy 
riders over the moor, he told 
us, drove his beloved grouse 
half-crazy, setting them run- 
ning all ways off the hills for 
miles. There is, I think, some 
truth in this. Worse still, a 
certain peregrine falcon—prob- 
ably one on leisurely autumn 
passage southward — daily 
haunted the moor, and by 
reason of that same law which 
protected the raven, did so 
with impunity. Here, at any 
rate, our keeper’s grievance was 
based on surer ground. No 
doubt the peregrine falcon does 
kill game. None better. Be- 
fore the days of shot-guns our 
ancestors found her their most 
prized auxiliary, the golden 
eagle himself in comparison 
being little but a clumsy and 
oversized rabbit -snatcher. In 
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speaking of the Peregrine the 
feminine gender comes natural. 
“The female of the species is 
more deadly than the male.” 
She is the breadwinner, and 
the very splendour of her per- 
formance should serve as miti- 
gation for her crimes. The 
excuses made for her by modern 
“* Preservationists ’’ are alto- 
gether paltry and unworthy. 
Some of the less judicious or 
more ignorant among them have 
said that she actually benefits 
the stock of game by killing off 
the weakly birds. Itis not true, 
furthermore it is an insult to 
her magnificent powers of flight. 
Her quarry is the first bird she 
sees, usually the first bird that 
rises, for on the wing alone the 
falcon deigns to take her prey, 
and that is never a sickly bird. 
Strong, indeed, and quick upon 
the wing must be the grouse 
or wild duck, golden plover or 
rock pigeon, stout fliers all, 
who can escape her terrible 
stoop. The preservation of the 
peregrine falcon within rational 
limits can be justified with- 
out recourse to prevarication ; 
otherwise our claim (perhaps 
too often reiterated) that we 
are a nation of sportsmen 
becomes an idle and obsolete 
boast. 

None the less I could sym- 
pathise with the keeper; our 
bag of grouse that morning 
had been small. 

It was our immediate inten- 
tion to try for a duck or two 
along the loch shore and after- 
wards have lunch. There was 
one duck in sight—a drake 
Tufted Duck swimming sedately 
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among the dancing peat-stained 
wavelets of the loch, well out 
of shot of either shore. He was 
safe, and knew it, although the 
bold contrast of his black-and- 
white plumage made him the 
most conspicuous object in 
sight. 

In the course of ages a tiny 
hill burn had accumulated a 
dense reed bed at the upper 
(western) end of the loch—a 
quaking bog of several acres, 
dangerous to man, a safe har- 
bour for snipe, and on its 
waterside fringe a likely haunt 
for mallard or teal. A fishing- 
boat moored on our side of the 
loch gave safe access to it. 
But because two full-sized guns 
do not shoot from one small 
boat if they are wise, it was 
arranged that I should skirt 
round the lower (eastern) end 
of the loch and lie up in a 
patch of high ragged heather 
on the farther shore. J. and 
the keeper would then row 
towards the reeds. Even if he 
failed to get a shot, any duck 
that he disturbed might, with 
luck, come within my reach. 
Teal in particular, when first 
flushed, have a trick of circling 
round the water before depar- 
ture, wherein lay my best 
chance. 

The loch itself (we had ap- 
proached it from the south— 
that is to say, up wind) lay 
east and west along a shallow 
valley, the open water half a 
mile long by well over a gun- 
shot broad. Of its name upon 
the map I can remember only 
an odd juxtaposition of letters, 
chiefly consonants, with a pro- 
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nunciation beyond the compass 
of a Sassenach tongue. 

From my ambush I watched 
J. and the keeper embark. Far 
off as they were, the guarded 
rattle of the mooring chain, 
the cautious shift of oar and 
baling tin, even a muttered 
objurgation to the dog came 
clear to me across the water, 
but, as it were, in miniature and 
strangely beiated. The raven 
had long gone. Deliberate 
comedian that he is, with all the 
vanity of a “ people’s idol,’ he 
had early decided that upon his 
life alone I had designs, and 
departed forthwith to the dis- 
tant hills jeering like a gutter- 
snipe. 

The tufted duck, who had 
also watched my manceuvres 
with an alert wariness in his 
yellow eye, found the launch- 
ing of the boat too much for 
his equanimity. Giving us all 
a wide berth, he rose upon the 
wing, steering due north into 
the wind. 

Beyond the hill at my back, 
out of sight from where I 
crouched, he would have to 
cross a wide deep valley wherein 
a little trout stream formed our 
boundary. At the far side of 
this burn the ground rose in 
ever steeper and steeper slopes 
towards a wild jumble of hills 
and crags within the heart of 
which lay a mountain tarn. 
There, perchance, he might 
find greater peace. 

I watched him go, the sun 
upon his wings. And as I 
watched a faint vague shadow 
flicked across the heather tops 
before my eyes. I looked up 
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quickly towards the sun. Out 
from the sun-dazzle, high up in 
the sky, sharply outlined against 
bright fleecy clouds, moved a 
dark speck, sickle shaped. One 
glance was enough. Once seen 
no one can ever mistake a 
peregrine falcon on the wing. 
The wings rake backwards in 
a tense curve like a Barbary 
pirate’s lanteen sails. The tor- 
pedo-shaped body, very broad 
forward, tails away rapidly in 
a stream-line aft. It is this 
great breadth forward, where 
the great wing muscles are, 
which is a falcon’s most notice- 
able characteristic. How many 
people realise that the breast 
of any bird they eat—two- 
thirds of most birds’ flesh— 
is merely the engine of its 
flight ? 

But had the falcon seen the 
tufted duck’s departure? For 
a moment or two I was in 
doubt. Deliberately, almost in- 
dolently, she swung up into 
the wind, hanging motionless 
on steady outstretched pinions. 
An instant later all my doubts 
were set at rest. With four or 
five rapid wing beats she gath 
ered full speed, dipped sharply 
downwards still in full flight, 
and then from that enormous 
altitude, a quarter of a mile or 
more, with wings closed, dropped 
sheer. 

Speed has ever exercised an 
almost inexplicable fascination 
on the human race; and in all 
wild nature, from the mere 
speed of it alone, there is no 
more supremely exalting spec- 
tacle, nothing more worth a 
journey to the ends of the earth 
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to see, than the breath-stopping 
wonder of a wild falcon’s stoop. 

Delivered from such a height, 
its ultimate velocity is very 
nearly incalculable. Falling al- 
most perpendicularly down- 
wards from the height of a 
thousand feet—a quite normal 
pitch—a falcon’s final speed 
by the force of gravity alone 
must attain something like two 
hundred and fifty feet a second, 
or nearly three miles a minute. 
To this must be added the 
initial velocity with which she 
starts, probably another mile 
a minute—two hundred and 
forty miles an hour. I can 
believe it. ! 

The little pointed wings of a 
tufted duck, with their rapid 
and incessant beats, can carry 
his sturdy little body a great 
pace through the air. But 
rising as he was, and flying 
against a strongish breeze, his 
speed could hardly exceed sixty 
or seventy miles an hour, and 
that is a very generous esti- 
mate. For all the speed he 
appeared to make relative to 
the stooping falcon he might 
have been frozen to the sky. 

It is hard to say at what 
exact moment the tufted duck 
realised his danger. I think 
it was almost as soon as the 
falcon first swung up into the 
wind. A duck on ordinary 
travel between one place and 
another will normally use only 
a half beat of the wing, just 
sufficient to keep a good “‘ way 
on.” The tufted duck was 
flying “ all out,” his wings going 
the full drive. There was little 
doubt he knew. 
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Not for nothing are the eyes 
of a duck set high up and well 
back in his head. He can see 
above and behind him almost 
as clearly as in front, a faculty 
which now stood him in good 
stead. He could not hope to 
outfly, he could only hope to 
dodge his terrible pursuer. And 
to do so with success demanded 
not only an agility of wing be- 
yond the common and the 
utmost rapidity of action, but 
the most exact timing as well. 
A falcon’s stoop, headlong and 
utterly reckless though it seems, 
is under complete control— 
the control of a cool and pre- 
scient brain guided by the 
marvellous eyesight of a bird 
of prey. Should the tufted 
duck shift one moment too 
soon, the falcon could alter 
course upon the instant to 
counter it. Should he delay 
one fraction of a second too 
late, he would crash broken- 
necked and lifeless into the 
heather below, struck down by 
that living thunderbolt behind. 

But the little tufted duck 
knew his job. He timed his 
shift to a nicety. On the very 
verge of the critical moment 
just the flicker of a wing, a 
slight sheer downwards and 
across, and the falcon flashed 
by within inches. 

She flung herself up above 
her quarry again almost as 
fast as she came down ; stooped 
again; and again missed by 
a bare inch. Twice and thrice 
again she strove to close with 
the still steadily retreating duck, 
and each time at the last 
moment he eluded her. They 
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were more or less on equal 
terms now. She had lost her 
main advantage—the enormous 
impetus of her first downward 
rush. Almost it seemed as if 
the duck was having the best 
of it, when the chase vanished 
from sight behind the hill. 

Though I had little doubt 
of the result, I would have 
given much to see the end. 
The duck’s one chance of safety 
was on or under the waters of 
the mountain tarn far away 
and high up among the hills. 
Long before he could make it, 
the falcon would have grappled 
and borne him to the ground. 
Strong on the wing as a duck 
is, he would have little hope of 
ultimate escape in that long 
three-mile beat to windward. 

Half-heartedly I turned to 
the business in hand—almost 
too late. I had heard no shot 
from J. It was without warn- 
ing, therefore, that a bunch of 
teal flying low along the water 
raced past my post. They were 
on me before I saw them, and 
my first barrel fired in fumbling 
haste was a clean miss. I re- 
trieved complete disaster with 
the second barrel. One teal 
fell dead. Teal can fly, and 
the bird that fell, several yards 
behind the one I fired at, marked 
significantly the shortage of my 
forward allowance. 

While waiting for the boat 
to pick up my teal from the 
water, I glanced back almost 
mechanically to the ridge top 
where the chase had disap- 
peared. Hoping against hope, 
I searched all the sky above it. 
How I blessed the inspiration 
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which had made me bring a 
field-glass that morning. <A 
great way off and very high up 
I caught sight of a dark speck. 
A tiny glint of white upon it 
told me it was the tufted duck. 
A still smaller speck, yet far- 
ther away and above it, was 
without doubt the faleon. Very 
rapidly they grew in size upon 
the object glass. Soon they 
were clearly recognisable. They 
were coming my way, fast and 
straight as an arrow from a bow. 

The great height at which I 
first saw them made it easy to 
guess what had occurred. The 
falcon, weary of the futile 
scrimmage in the air, had 
mounted, swinging up in great 
spirals, to get above her quarry 
for a last decisive stoop. This 
had given the tufted duck a 
chance of escape, of which he 
had been quick to take advan- 
tage. He, too, had mounted 
—a duck can climb at a steep 
slant with surprising speed,— 
and then, when the falcon in 
one of her upward spirals had 
for a moment swung wide of 
him and ahead, he had turned 
tail suddenly, and now with 
the wind behind him, dropped 
in a long downward slant back 
to the little loch he had so 
rashly left a few crowded mo- 
ments ago. 

Fast as the tufted duck had 
travelled outward bound, his 
homecoming upon the wind was 
many times as fast. But the 
falcon’s speed was faster yet. 
She had started from a higher 
pitch, her downward slant was 
steeper. She was not dropping 
now witb wings near shut, but 
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flying down with little eager 
flicks, passionate half-beats of 
her wings, which sent her leap- 
ing down the sky, and all the 
time she gained and gained. 

It seemed only a second or 
two after I had picked them up 
beyond the range of unassisted 
eyesight that they were again 
above tlie nearer hill, and now 
the falcon was very close upon 
her quarry. There were only a 
few hundred yards to the water 
and to safety, but yard by 
yard the falcon gained. As 
he came nearer to his goal the 
tufted duck altered course to 
a yet steeper slant, the falcon 
now a bare yard behind. : 

In cold words it is impossible 
to give any idea of the speed 
of that last lap. As they came 
nearer, the rush of their head- 
long descent struck a crescendo 
chord upon the air like the 
tearing whistle of an approach- 
ing shell. The yard between 
them had shortened to a foot 
as they hurtled close above 
my head. But the duck was 
over the water now. Never 
for an instant did he alter the 
steep angle of his descent, 
never for a single wing-beat 
did he check the whirring 
vibration of his wings. Not 
for him a duck’s habitual dainty 
descent upon the water with 
wings aback and tail and feet 
outspread to check his way, 
until at the last moment, with 
head prettily tucked in, he 
takes the water with the neat 
slither of a launched canoe. 
There was no time for such 
prettiness now ; with neck full 
stretch and head out-thrust to 
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safety, his wings still going 
madly, he plunged headlong 
beneath the surface, the falcon 
so close upon him that the 
instant spout of upflung water 
shot up behind her and failed 
to wet her wings. 

Anything less tough than the 
brawn and rubber of a duck 
would have smashed to a wisp 
of flesh and feathers by the 
impact of that appalling dive. 
But in less than half a minute 
he had bobbed up serenely to 
the surface, and though his 
beak was agape he appeared 
otherwise none the worse for 
his adventure. 

And the falcon! In the days 
when the word meant some- 
thing they called her “ falcon 
gentle.” ‘“‘Saying things” is 
not her line. The rare and 
memorable spectacle which I 
had seen was to her a common- 
place and everyday affair. Her 
easy spirals skyward betrayed 
no hint of heart-break or bad 
temper; a jaunty swagger 
rather as of a fox terrier who, 
after a hothalf-playfulscramble, 
has just succeeded in treeing 
the domestic cat. 

If this were fiction and not 
a true drama of wild life 
actually played out before my 
eyes, I might here pause upon 
this happy ending. But life 
has only one end. Whether 
that end is happy or no, hu- 
manity so far has been unable 
to decide. There is little more 
to tell. The boat was approach- 
ing. Neither J. nor the keeper 
had seen anything of the gal- 
lant little tufted duck’s hair- 
breadth escape. He was now 
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swimming out towards the 
centre of the loch, I upon one 
side of him, the boat upon the 
other, the falcon somewhere 
high in the air above. Un- 
decided, he lingered just too 
long. My “Don’t shoot ” was 
unheeded, misunderstood. What 
to me would have been little 
less than heartless murder was 
to J. an unexpected and provi- 
dential opportunity. 


That evening, when we 
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emptied the day’s bag from the 
boot of the car, conspicuous 
among the duller brindlings and 
mottlings of grouse and snipe 
and teal, by which they assimi- 
late so marvellously to all the 
varied tints of marsh and 
moor, there stood out all too 
plainly the bold contrast of 
black and white which is a 
tufted drake’s peculiar glory. 

Kismet. 

What else is there to say ? 








ABDUL, HAZARA. 


BY SHALIMAR, 


I. THE COMING OF ABDUL, 


ABDUL was well known to a 
large number of British officers 
in Mesopotamia during the 
earlier part of the campaign 
there. Not only did he serve 
with me at different times in 
both the 6th and 12th Divisions, 
but his age and his personality 
alike attracted attention. What 
his age really was no one, least 
of all himself, knew, but it 
was probably somewhere be- 
tween the sixty years which he 
claimed to be when I engaged 
him and the aussi ki ooper, or 
over eighty, which he some- 
times felt at the end of a par- 
ticularly hot day in the desert. 

After the war broke out I, 
in common with most officers 
in the Indian Army who hoped 
to get away on service, stipu- 
lated when engaging a new 
bearer that he would under- 
take to go overseas with me. 
This promise was, however, 
not always kept, and on that 
evening at the beginning of 
1915, before the day on which 
I was to leave Peshawur for 
Bombay en route for Mesopo- 
tamia, the bearer of a brother 
officer with whom I was stay- 
ing informed me that if I 
thought my servant intended 
to accompany me I was mis- 
taken. 

** Are you sure?” I asked. 
** He has said nothing to me.”’ 


*“*T am certain, your honour,”’ 
was the reply. “If you ask 
him, he will tell you that his 
wife is sick and he cannot 
leave her. If you insist, he 
will simply not be there in the 
morning.” 

Here was a predicament: I 
was due to leave by the Bombay 
mail early the next day. 

“But, your honour, I can 
get you a man,” said my 
friend’s bearer. In India when 
you are engaging a new servant 
you are indeed fortunate if 
you can get one who is recom- 
mended by a good man of his 
own class, so I became inter- 
ested. 

** Where is he ? ” I asked. 

“Waiting outside,’’ was the 
reply. 

*“* Bring him in.” 

A minute later there walked 
into the room with a light 
springy step a curious-looking, 
slim-built, erect, old man. He 
was of medium height. His 
face, which was seamed and 
somewhat wizened, was of a 
distinctly Mongol type, and 
was not particularly attractive 
except when he smiled, and 
this he did frequently —a 
curious whimsical smile. He 
wore tight khaki trousers, a 
khaki shirt which hung loosely 
outside of them, and a tunic. 
On his left breast he had many 
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medal ribbons, from which the 
medals were suspended. The 
latter were, however, stuck in 
the pocket of the tunic, the 
reason being, as I discovered 
later, that they were the copper 
ones which up to that time 
were issued to followers. 

At the first glance I thought 
him a Gurkha, but his height, 
and his Mahommedan head- 
dress, contradicted that theory, 
and all through the conversa- 
tion that followed I was trying 
to place him. It was not until 
it was nearly over that it 
struck me that he was a 
Hazara, one of that strange 
race of Shiah Mahommedans 
of Mongol origin who come 
from Ghazni in Afghanistan. 
He spoke Hindustani in a 
curious clipped sort of way 
with a very soft voice, and 
professed not to know English. 
Indeed, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, he knew very little. 

On my inquiry as to where 
he had worked he handed me 
a bundle of chits. Some of 
them were hoary with age, but 
they were sufficient to show 
me that he had taken part in 
Lord Roberts’ march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, and in 
practically every war in which 
the Indian Army had been 


II, THE 


During the long journey by 
train from Peshawur to Bombay 
and from there up the Persian 
Gulf to Basra, I had oppor- 
tunities of judging that I had 
not made a mistake when I 
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engaged since then. The latest 
chit was dated 1908, and re- 
ferred to the last Zaka Khel 
campaign. 

“Where have you worked 
since then ? ’’ I asked him. 

“TIT have not worked with 
any Sahib since then, your 
honour,” he said with one of 
his smiles. ‘‘I am now too 
old and too ugly to be employed 
in peace time. I only get a 
chance when there is a war.”’ 

‘“* Well, the present war has 
been going on for some time 
now. Couldn’t you have got 
a job before this ? ” 

“IT have been hoping for 
trouble over there,’ he said, 
waving his hand in the direc- 
tion of Afghanistan. ‘‘ But the 
border has never been so quiet, 
so I have given up hope and 
am ready to go over the sea 
again.” 

* Aren’t you a bit too old 
now to go out to war ? ”’ 

**'Your honour, I walked in 
from Shabkadar to-day carrying 
my kit,” was the reply. Shab- 
kadar is fifteen miles from 
Peshawur, and certainly the 
old man seemed quite fresh. 
I had a sudden inspiration 
which I never regretted. 

‘Right, I will take you,’ I 
said. 


KARUN. 


engaged Abdul. Although my 

wellbeing and comfort seemed 

to be his first consideration, he 

was not insensible to his own, 

and his ripe experience of 

many campaigns had taught 
M 
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him how to adjust himself to 
any circumstance. Certainly 
he never came to me and com- 
plained as other followers did 
that he could not get his 
rations or find a sleeping-place. 
He had various ways of attain- 
ing his ends, some of them 
perhaps rather questionable, and 
he was always cool and un- 
ruffled. In his single-minded 
devotion to his master he re- 
sembled the best type of Indian 
servant, but differed from that 
type in that he had the strong 
sense of humour and sturdy 
independence of the Hazara. 
Wherever he had been since 
he was last employed he had 
not lost touch with the Indian 
Army, for he was a regular 
encyclopedia regarding it. He 
not only knew most of its 
regiments by name and num- 
ber, but could also say to 


which brigade and division 
many of them belonged. He 
also had a wonderful memory 


for the names of officers 
with whose regiment he had 
served. 

On our arrival at Basra we 
found a mild form of despond- 
ency prevailing, for at the 
time things were not going too 
well. The strategical situation 
was bad, for we had detach- 
ments up the Karun River 
and at Kurna forty miles farther 
up the Shat-el-Arab, at the 
junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates; while the Turks 
were concentrating for an at- 
tack on Basra, which, if suc- 
cessful, would probably mean 
the end of Indian Expeditionary 
Force “‘D”; for every Arab 
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in the country would then rise 
against us. I found that my 
regiment was at Ahwaz, seventy 
miles up the Karun, ostensibly 
guarding the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company’s pipe line from the 
oil- fields down to Abadan; 
and I embarked for there in 
one of the paddle steamers 
belonging to Lynch & Company, 
whose vessels, with various 
captured Turkish paddlers and 
stern - wheelers commandeered 
locally, were the sole river 
transport available in those 
days. 

We ran swiftly down the 
palm-fringed main river to Ma- 
homerah, where we turned up 
the Karun, which was in full 
flood, and I was introduced 
to one of the drawbacks to 
river transport in that country. 
The steamer was deeply loaded, 
as were the two large iron 
barges which she was towing, 
one on each side; and as we 
faced the full force of the 
brown muddy current we could 
only make progress by hugging 
the concave bank so closely 
that often the barge would be 
scraping along it. When we 
had occasion to sheer across to 
the other bank the whole outfit 
would in mid-stream go drifting 
backwards. We took two and 
a half days, steaming night 
and day, to cover the seventy 
miles to Ahwaz. The first 
part of our journey lay through 
the territory of our ally, the 
Sheik of Mahomerah; _after- 
wards the river ran through 
desert occupied by potentially 
hostile tribes, and an armed 
naval tug convoyed us through. 
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She took up her position about 
a hundred yards astern. 

Amongst the passengers were 
three R.A.M.C. officers, who 
were going up to join a field 
hospital at Ahwaz, and they 
had on board, in a coop right 
aft, two beautiful geese for 
their mess. About three hours 
before we arrived at the camp, 
one of these got free, and 
flapped its way overboard. 
Abdul, who was packing my 
kit, and I stood and watched 
it. We saw the officer on the 
bridge of our escort wave his 
hand to alter course; the bow 
wave from the tug swept the 
goose slightly clear, but her 
stern was cleverly swung to- 
ward it. A strong arm shot 
out, and the goose disappeared. 

“That’s all right,’ I re- 
marked to Abdul. 

“For whom, your honour ? ” 
he asked. 

“For the doctor Sahib log, 
of course,” I replied. 

Abdul gave me a look, in 
which doubt, and I imagine 
pity for my simplicity, were 
combined. Whether his doubt 
was inspired by his knowledge 
of the Royal Navy acquired 
in China during the Boxer re- 
bellion, or by what he would 
himself have done under the 
circumstances, I do not know, 
but it was certainly justified. 
When we arrived at the camp 
and tied up to the bank, two 
of the doctors went down to 
the tug to retrieve their bird. 
They were met at the gang- 
way by a frozen-faced marine, 
who appeared not to know what 
& goose was, and a similar 
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apathetic ignorance was dis- 
played by all ranks on board. 
They returned to the steamer 
considerably crestfallen, having 
learned their first lesson in 
actual war. 

We found the mess—quite a 
comfortable one—in a corner 
of the camp. It was dug out 
to a depth of four feet below 
ground level, the part of it 
above the ground being of 
corrugated iron covered with 
sand-bags. I was chaffed a 
good deal about the age of my 
bearer, one bright subaltern 
suggesting that I had forgotten 
that it was a young man’s war. 
Although most of the mess 
servants were Hindus, Abdul, 
probably never a very devout 
Mahommedan, soon settled 
down, and appeared to be 
popular. The camp was on 
the right bank of the river 
opposite the towns of Ahwaz 
and Bandar Nasiri. It was 
situated on the bare desert, 
with a small mud Arab village 
at the up-stream end, and was 
well entrenched and surrounded 
by barbed wire. All pretence 
of guarding the pipe line had 
already been given up, as the 
hostile tribes had breached it, 
and our presence there was 
mainly meant to stop, if pos- 
sible, a general rising of the 
tribes to the east of the Karun. 

As it was reported that 
Ghazban, the chief of the power- 
ful Beni Lam tribe—a gentle- 
man who was a continual source 
of embarrassment to friend and 
enemy alike,—was, with the 
Beni Turuf, about to join the 
enemy, the general decided to 
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attack the latter, who were 
encamped eight miles to the 
north-west, before the junction 
could be effected. For this 
purpose the little force, leaving 
two double companies to guard 
the camp, moved out at two 
o’clock one morning. Two 
hours later their camp fires 
could be seen across the desert 
—there seemed to be a terrible 
lot of them. We halted, and 
as the light grew, the fires 
changed into black camel hair 
tents. Still there seemed more 
than there ought to have been, 
and on these our gunners opened 
fire at 3000 yards’ range. It 
was soon evident that the 
junction had already been com- 
pleted, for immediately large 
bodies of Arabs could be seen 
streaming out of their camp, 
and had it not been for the 
stopping power of magazine 
rifles, the fight that followed 
might well have been another 
Isandula or El Obeid. 

About the only military virtue 
which the Arabs of Mesopo- 
tamia possessed at that time 
was mobility, and the swift- 
ness with which they covered 
the ground either mounted or 
on foot was incredible. Almost 
at once orders were issued for 
our force to retire, and before 
long the situation became dis- 
tinctly critical. Spreading out 
like the horns of a Zulu impi, 
the Arabs, taking full advan- 
tage of such cover as was 
given by dust, mirage, and 
folds of the ground, closed in 
on the force. Their attack 
was strongest on the right 
flank, where, despite desperate 
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efforts by the cavalry and 
gunners, the frenzied howling 
mob got within fifty yards, 
and several of our officers got 
in some pretty work with their 
revolvers, especially at their 
mounted men, who were firing 
from the saddle. In addition 
to many of our men, horses 
and mules were hit, and these 
plunging about caused a cer- 
tain amount of confusion, which 
was aggravated by the columns 
of dust through which at times 
the enemy could hardly be 
seen. 

At one time it looked as if 
the horns of the impi would 
lock between the force and our 
camp, for through the dust it 
was seen that a large number 
of the enemy had got on to a 
ridge which completely blocked 
the way. Fortunately, that 
source of inspiration to Indian 
troops, the British soldier, was 
there in the shape of a platoon 
of infantry, which promptly, 
with audacious gallantry, led 
a bayonet charge at the ridge, 
while at the same time the half 
squadron of Indian cavalry 
dashed round the flank. The 
way was cleared, and the 
retirement slowly continued. 
Just as we got sufficiently near 
to the camp to allow the two 
double companies there to cover 
our retiral, some obviously well- 
trained Turkish gunners began 
to take a hand in the game, 
and pitched some shells accu- 
rately into the middle of the 
harassed column. 

Safe behind the barbed wire, 
we had at last time to collect 
our thoughts, for the whole 
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thing had developed quickly, 
and also to count our casualties, 
which were considerable, espe- 
cially amongst the British offi- 
cers. We had also lost a field- 
gun and half a mountain-gun 
through their horses and mules 
being shot. For some time 
after this, with morale slightly 
shaken, we remained behind 
our entrenchments, for to be 
almost completely surrounded 
by a savage enemy who out- 
numbers you by five to one is 
distinctly bad for the nerves, 
especially when calm reflection 
showed us how very near to 
complete destruction the whole 
force had been. Our only 
excitement was created by the 
devoted half squadron of cav- 
alry, which practically every 
morning rode out to recon- 
noitre, and located the enemy 


by the simple process of being 
chased back to camp by him. 
Reinforcements rolled up, in- 
cluding a full battalion of 
British infantry ; we strength- 


ened our defences, and re- 
covered to the extent of feeling 
that behind those we could 
take on all the Arabs in the 
country. : 
About six weeks afterwards 
the battle of Shaiba, probably 
the most critical ever fought 
in Mesopotamia, commenced, 
and on the same day the 
Turks, in their own words, also 
attacked our centre and right 
wing. We were the right wing, 
and the attack bored us stiff. 
It commenced before daylight, 
when the first shell screamed 
over our heads, and was con- 
fined to artillery fire. Those 
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of us, including myself, who 
were not standing-to, were 
asleep in our tents on the peri- 
meter. We quickly turned out, 
and two companies, including 
mine, were ordered into the 
reserve trenches, which had 
been dug in the middle of the 
camp. There we sat wishing 
that our comrades in front 
would signal to us that the 
enemy’s infantry was coming 
on, the idleness helping to 
draw our attention to the fact 
that so far we had eaten noth- 
ing. I was feeling distinctly 
hollow inside when an ejacula- 
tion of ‘‘ Shabash, buda,”’ the 
English equivalent of which 
would be ‘‘Bravo, old one,” 
from my orderly, caused me to 
look round just as Abdul came 
along the trench with a large 
mug of hot tea and a pile of 
buttered toast on a tin plate. 
A brother officer came along 
just after I had finished the 
very welcome meal; it was 
he who had reminded me that 
this was a young man’s war. 

“Hullo, Abdul, I could do 
with some of that. Where is 
my bearer ? ”’ he said. 

** Very busy in the mess dug- 
out, your honour,” said Abdul 
solemnly, but I could see a 
twinkle in his eye. 

To get into the reserve 
trenches from the mess, Abdul 
had to cross about one hundred 
yards of open ground, but I 
don’t suppose that he gave 
that a thought, for he was far 
too old a hand not to see that 
the Turks were bursting their 
shrapnel much too high, and, 
indeed, in some cases their 
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shells were falling beyond the 
camp into the river or even 
bursting on the farther bank. 
Still it promised well for my 
future comfort that I was the 
only officer in the two com- 
panies who got chota hazri that 
morning. About ten o’clock 
the Turks, probably worried 
by our gunners, stopped for 
breakfast, and then presum- 
ably went to sleep, for the 
long heralded attack fizzled 
out. 

After Shaiba the Turks in 
our vicinity withdrew to the 
Kharkeh River about thirty 
miles away, and our principal 
enemies were heat, dust storms, 
flies, and sandflies, and of those 
heat soon became the worst. 
By hard digging on the part 
of our men each officer was 
provided with a deep dug-out, 
to which he could retire during 
the day. Meanwhile General 
Gorringe, with the remainder 
of the 12th Division and the 
cavalry brigade, was sweeping 
up through Southern Arabistan, 
dealing faithfully with Arab 
villages whose inhabitants had 
been guilty of treachery, and 
vainly trying to catch the 
Turks, who retreated before 
him toward Amara. 

No one who took part in 
those operations is ever likely 
to forget them. They were 
usually conducted at night or 
in the early morning, the days 
being spent in camp on the 
edge of a swamp or by the 
banks of the Kharkeh River. 
Of shade there was none—it 
was a treeless waste. During 
the day officers and men lay 
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in single fly-tents, naked, tor- 
mented by flies until even 
those pests were driven off by 
the heat. The water at the 
edge of the marsh was brackish ; 
one had to wade in a long way 
to get water that the horses 
would drink, and so hot did 
the muddy fluid become that 
the evening watering of the 
animals could not be done until 
long after sunset. The tem- 
perature in the shade would 
sometimes reach 125°. 

Our principal job at this 
time was to ride out from 
Ahwaz with an escort to the 
convoys, which would take out 
provisions to General Gorringe’s 
force, and bring back the sick, 
of whom there soon became an 
alarming number, mostly suffer- 
ing from heat stroke and 
stomach trouble. The sick con- 
voys would leave the force in 
the evenings and march all 
night. We would take them 
over from another escort at 
the first streak of dawn, but, 
owing to necessary ten minutes’ 
halts every half-hour, it was 
often ten o’clock before we 
reached Ahwaz. 

The convoys in the pale 
light of dawn were a pitiful 
sight. Officers who could ride 
at all, and had horses, preferred 
to do so rather than jolt over 
the desert in carts, and one 
would often see them, their 
faces grim set with pain, hang- 
ing on to the saddle or lying 
on their horses’ necks through 
weariness. Every furlong 
seemed a mile, every hour an 
age, aS the sun rose high in 
the heavens; one’s saddle be- 
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came like a hot plate; the reins 
dry and hard, could hardly be 
held in the fingers. The sun 
seemed to be boring a hole in 
one’s helmet, and into one’s 
brain, a8 we rode slowly over 
the desert toward the wireless 
poles which were the main 
feature of the camp. Some- 
times an officer would slide 
from his saddle and lie where 
he fell until picked up, and one 
ghastly day we came on some 
men of an Indian regiment 
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whose water bundobust had 
somehow gone wrong, lying 
huddled in the desert, some of 
them dead. 

At last it all came to an end. 
The operations, thoroughly car- 
ried out, were successfully com- 
pleted, and save for three 
squadrons of Indian cavalry 
and a double company of Indian 
infantry—quite enough to keep 
the thoroughly subdued tribes- 
men quiet—Ahwaz was de- 
serted. 


Ill. THE EUPHRATES. 


About this time I was ap- 
pointed to a galloping machine- 
gun battery which had been 
equipped locally, its personnel 
being borrowed from various 
regiments. It was a weird 
and wonderful sight to see this 
unit careering at full gallop 
over the desert, for the guns 
were mounted on limbers, on 
which the gunners sat, each 
drawn by six gunner horses, 
and the rest of the men fol- 
lowed in army transport carts 
drawn by Jaipur ponies. It 
was, however, despite its ap- 
pearance, a very efficient and 
interesting unit, for every man 
in it, British and Indian, was 
a trained machine gunner. It 
was split up into three sections 
with two guns in each, the 
numbers one and two of the 
guns were British soldiers, the 
numbers three and four, belt- 
fillers, range-finders, signallers, 
and scouts being Indians. Num- 
ber one section was composed 
of Gurkhas, number two of 


Sikhs and Rajputs, and number 
three of Punjabi Mussulmans 
and Pathans. The sergeant- 
major was a corporal from 
a field artillery battery, and 
the section leaders N.C.O.’s 
from a British infantry regi- 
ment, the efforts of the latter 
to keep on their horses sup- 
plying at first the comic 
element. There were only two 
officers, the C.O. being an old 
friend. 

The C.O.’s servant being a 
a young and inexperienced Pun- 
jabi, Abdul was appointed cook, 
butler, and general manager 
of the mess and given extra 
pay, so, as he turned out to be 
an excellent cook, the arrange- 
ment suited every one. I 
watched his attitude toward 
the sergeant-major with in- 
terest, for I knew that he had 
a great respect for both ser- 
geant-majors and gunners, and 
this was a combination of the 
two. The _ sergeant - major’s 
opinion of Abdul was soon 
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revealed. At the end of the 
first day he said to me— 

“That bearer of yours, sir, 
has one more trick than a 
monkey.” 

On the second day he re- 
ported that the bearer had 
more tricks than a waggon 
load of monkeys, and on the 
third day they went off together 
to help the ration party to 
draw the rations—to their 
mutual benefit. For the first 
time I heard Abdul try to con- 
verse in English. He spoke 
very little of it in a curious 
childish sort of way, but be- 
tween it and the sergeant- 


major’s atrocious bazaar Hin- 
dustani they managed to get on 
very well. 

We were suddenly ordered 
to leave our horses behind, draw 
tripod mountings for the guns, 


and proceed up the Euphrates 
to join the 12th Division for 
the capture of Nasiriyah. The 
shamal, a north-west wind which 
is supposed to blow for forty 
days, had broken, and the con- 
ditions were not so trying as 
they had been at Ahwaz. They 
were still bad enough, however, 
for the operations at hand, 
which were such as to need all 
General Gorringe’s well-known 
driving power to carry them 
through. The Euphrates, and 
more especially that part of 
it called the Hamar Lake, 
over which all traffic had to 
go, was falling rapidly, so that 
the place had to be captured 
and all the wounded evacuated 
by a given date, otherwise 
there was a chance of the 
steamers being shut in above 
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the lake, and this would have 
been disastrous. 

The first obstacle to be met 
was the Akaika Bund, with 
which the Turks had blocked 
the channel leading from the 
lower part of the Euphrates 
into the lake, and to surmount 
this we had first to make good 
the ground above it where the 
Turks had posted guns, then 
proceed to demolish it. Gor- 
ringe, himself a sapper, was 
soon in the thick of it, and 
before long a channel was made 
sufficiently wide to allow the 
steamers to pass through. So 
great was the rush of the cur- 
rent, however, that they had 
to be aided, and it was a won- 
derful sight to see a large 
paddle-steamer with wire haw- 
sers attached to each bow being 
hauled up the channel by a 
battalion on each bank, her 
engines at the same time going 
full speed ahead. Once the 
steamers got through this chan- 
nel, the next part of the Eu- 
phrates was easy to navigate, 
and the first check was at 
Assani just below Nasiriyab, 
where the Turks had prepared 
a very formidable position. To 
overcome this, owing to its 
flanks resting on swamps, a 
frontal attack was necessary. 
One of the Indian regiments 
tried a reconnaissance through 
the swamp on the Turk’s right 
flank, found it too deep, and 
commenced to return. Imme- 
diately they were attacked by 
marsh Arabs, who were hidden 
up to their necks in the water, 
and so badly cut up that they 
lost all their British officers 
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but two. It was these same 
Arabs who, after the battle, 
killed two hundred Turks who 
were retreating up the Shat- 
el-Hai. 

The night before the attack 
the battery with all its kit was 


‘embarked on a naval stern- 


wheeler, and shortly after dawn 
we were ordered to steam up 
the river and land on the right 
bank. The commander of the 
steamer was a naval officer 
whom we will call C., a hefty 
Rugby forward who had played 
for the Navy. The Turks had 
prepared the usual obstruction 
by sinking vessels in the chan- 
nel, but they were never suc- 
cessful in this operation wher- 
ever they tried it, and we had 
no trouble getting through. 
The masts of the sunken vessels, 
however, gave them the range, 
and on the way through we 
came under heavy shrapnel 
fire, which followed us up the 
river, The men were safe, as 
they were on the lower deck, 
and the C.O. and myself, who 
were trying to study the situa- 
tion through our field-glasses, 
took what shelter we could 
get behind the funnel. Abdul, 
who was with us, had his head 
well down the cowl of a venti- 
lator. The steamer banked in 
and was hit several times while 
we were disembarking the 
guns and ammunition, when 
we had some casualties. We 
were nearly finished, when I 
noticed one of the sailors 
preparing to haul in the gang 
plank. 

“Just a minute,” I said to 
C., who was on the bridge. 
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“There are still some belt- 
boxes to come ashore.”’ 

‘“Not even a minute, old 
boy,’ was the reply. ‘‘ There’s 
a hole in her below the water- 
line, and she is on fire aft. I’m 
off. The best of luck to you.” 

As she let go I saw Abdul, 
who had, of course, been left 
on board, withdraw his head 
from his ventilator, wave me 
farewell, and then hurriedly 
replace it as another lot of 
shrapnel rattled on the funnel. 

We were soon in a hot 
corner, and had more casualties, 
including the C.0., who was 
shot down before we could get 
the guns into action. The 
official shade temperature that 
day was 110°, but there was a 
strong breeze blowing, and we 
hardly noticed the heat, By 
nightfall the Turks were in full 
retreat and being worried by 
our naval vessels, and we 
bivouacked where we were on 
the battlefield. The men had 
carried a day’s rations with 
them, the river was quite near, 
where the water-bottles could 
be refilled, and I foregathered 
with a couple of sappers and 
miners, who did me _ well. 
Shortly after daylight next 
morning our friend the stern- 
wheeler came along and re- 
embarked us. She had spent 
the night on a mud-bank having 
the hole in her hull plugged up. 
C. was very glad to see us, and 
Abdul’s joy was intense. A 
staff officer who was on board, 
however, told us that the C.O. 
was not expected to recover, 
and this news spread a gloom 
through the battery, for he was 
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loved by British and Indians 
alike. CO. was full of enthu- 
siasm about Abdul. 

“By Jove, he’s a fine old 
chap,”’ he said. ‘“‘ We had all 
hands working through the 
night, and he took possession 
of the galley and kept us going 
with hot coffee the whole time. 
His anxiety about you was 
positively touching. Regular 
faithful old retainer, what ? ”’ 

C.’s good opinion of Abdul 
was not, however, destined to 
survive very long. 

We steamed up-stream past 
the city, a modern rather pic- 
turesque place, but, like all 
other towns in Mesopotamia, 
incredibly dirty. The banks 
were lined with Arabs prepared 
to welcome us, but we knew 
well that had we been defeated 
they would have been busy in 
a different way. We were 


landed above the city, and 
pitched our tents on the best 
ground that I had seen in the 


country; we were actually 
camped on grass. Luckily a 
lot of fresh provisions could be 
procured locally, for the ships 
were all bound down-stream 
with the wounded, but the 
drink problem became acute ; 
nothing but commissariat rum 
was available. 

The political officer with the 
force was a brainy young cap- 
tain from the Indian Army 
who has since gone far. He 
had been attached to the politi- 
cal service in the Persian Gulf 
before the war, and had spent 
several years in the country. 
We became friendly, and as I 
was now alone, he would often 
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come along in the evenings, 
when we would sit on the bank 
of the river, and I would listen 
with intense interest as he told 
me some of his experiences. 
He lived with the Divisional 
mess, and so often had to leave 
me just as he was most in- 
teresting. I longed to ask him 
to dinner, but the shortage of 
any decent drink rather de- 
terred me. One day, however, 
a pal in a Mahratta regiment 
down at Assani camp sent up 
his orderly with a bottle of 
gin and another of French ver- 
mouth, so armed with these I 
decided to chance it. 

The political was a favourite 
with Abdul, for, amongst other 
things, he had presented the 
battery with a large Turkish 
bell tent which he had cap- 
tured. This Abdul used as a 
storeroom, and also cooked in 
it; he also maintained that 
the political had presented it 
to him, and often pondered 
how he could get it back to 
Peshawur—a waste of time, for 
during the retreat from Ctesi- 
phon the tent returned to its 
original owners. When I asked 
him if we could manage to 
dine the political he grew quite 
enthusiastic, and said he would 
go into the city and buy fish 
and vegetables to supplement 
our rations. The evening al- 
rived, and after gin and ver- 
mouth we had some good tinned 
soup, then with the fish Abdul 
produced two large bottles of 
excellent claret. I concealed 
my surprise, but after the 
guest had gone I asked him 
where he got them. 
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“Oh, they were among the 
stores,”’ he replied casually. 

Two days afterwards, just 
after lunch, the stern-wheeler 
passed close to the camp, and 
banked in a little farther up 
the river. I had not seen C. 
since the day after the battle, 
so decided to stroll along to 
the ship. Just then Abdul 
came along to say that he was 
going into the city to buy 
some things, but I did not, 
at the time, connect the two 
incidents. Before I left my 
tent, however, I could hear the 
voice of the naval officer boom- 
ing through the lines. 

“‘ Where is that blasted Rock 
Scorpion ? ’’ he shouted. 

The sergeant-major, being a 
gunner, understood him. 

“No one from Gib in this 
battery, sir,”’ he said, saluting. 

“Well, where is that blasted 
Hindu that looks like a Rock 
Scorpion ?’’ Had C. known 
it, the first epithet was less in- 
sulting to Abdul than the 
second. 

By this time he was beside 
my tent, so I took him in. 
“ What’s the matter, old boy ? ” 
I asked. 

“* Matter,”’ he said. 
you got any claret ? ”’ 

“No, I am sorry,” I replied. 
“We finished two bottles the 
night before last; excellent 
stuff.’? 

“TIT know it was excellent 
stuff,’ he roared. ‘It be- 
longed to me, and that d——d 
old rat of yours——”’ 

“Faithful old retainer, old 
boy,” I reminded him. Here 
he exploded. Although it was 
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after lunch, and hardly the 
time for an apéritif, I pacified 
him with gin and vermouth. 
He remained for a long time 
yarning, and as he rose to go 
I said— 

“Tam really sorry about that 
claret.”” 

“That’s all right,’ he re- 
plied. ‘“‘I am getting some 
more up in a day or two, and 
will let you have a couple of 
bottles. It isn’t the claret I 
mind, it’s being done in the 
eye by a blasted soldier. Damn 
me, it’s as bad as being beaten 
at Queen’s Club.” 

Suspiciously soon after his 
departure Abdul appeared. 

“That naval Sahib has been 
here, and he says you stole 
those two bottles of claret from 
him,’’ I said. 

Stole,’ replied Abdul loftily. 
** No one steals in war-time.” 

Nasiriyah camp, although a 
pleasant one, was decidedly 
unhealthy, and at times 50 
per cent of the troops would 
have stomach trouble. One 
morning we woke to find a 
stench that made every one 
sick, and discovered that the 
bank was lined with dead fish. 
The natives said that these had 
been poisoned by salts in the 
water at the marshes higher 
up owing to the falling river. 
Soon afterwards we were 
ordered to go down to Basra 
to draw fresh equipment and 
proceed up the Tigris to join 
the 6th Division under General 
Townshend; and that, as the 
sergeant-majorremarked, meant 
dirty work up there, for when 
either of the divisions were 
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preparing for a full-sized battle 
it usually attracted to itself 
all unattached units such as 
pioneers, sappers, and miners, 
the artillery brigade and our- 
selves. 

How many shifts from 
steamers to barges and vice 
versa we had on the way down 
I cannot remember, but the 
men of the battery, who by 
this time resembled a band of 
gipsies, became remarkably effi- 
cient at them. Whenever an 
embarkation officer boarded 
the vessel we were on, the ser- 
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geant-major would be hovering 
somewhere in the offing, and 
I had only to point out our 
new abode when the whole 
crowd, British and Indian, 
would get moving. Headed by 
Abdul, who always carried the 
lamp of my tent, each member 
of the battery would seize the 
nearest object to him, and in 
an incredibly short space of 
time, guns, ammunition, tents, 
and all the kit would be trans- 
ferred to the new vessel. We 
finally went down from Kurna 
to Basra in the ill-fated Julnar. 


IV. THE TIGRIS. 


At Basra we found the carts 
for carrying the guns, which 
we had designed before going 
up to Nasiriyah. They were 
meant to save horses, for they 
were drawn by two gunner 
hairies instead of the six which 
we had for the limbers, and 
also to be less conspicuous, for 
the guns were mounted on 
tripods, which were dropped 
on the desert, and the carts 
taken away to the rear when 
the battery came into action. 
A new C.O. joined us, and we 
proceeded up to Amara to 
draw our horses. The army 
transport carts, in which the 
members of the battery, apart 
from the numbers one and two 
who sat with the guns, went 
into action, were, with their 
ponies, drawn from the Jaipur 
Imperial Service Transport 
corps, which did such excellent 
work in Mesopotamia. The 


ponies were the hardiest ani- 
mals in the country; nothing 
would tire them, and they 
seemed able to go on for ever. 
They were all stallions, about 
13.2 hands, and were the 
noisiest, worst tempered, and 
most pugnacious beasts that I 
ever dealt with. 

The morning after we drew 
them the battery paraded on 
the river front in Amara pre- 
paratory to moving out into 
the desert for some section 
drill, which we thought both 
drivers and ponies required. 
All went fairly well while we 
were drawing up in column of 
route, but on the order “ Walk, 
march’”’ being given, pande- 
monium broke loose. All the 
ponies commenced to squeal ; 
two of them broke the curricle- 
bar of their cart and stood on 
their hind-legs striking at each 
other with their fore hoofs. 
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One pair took their cart at 
full gallop up a side street into 
the bazaar, where they played 
havoc, and were not retrieved 
for half an hour, while a third 
pair dashed down the slope 
of the bank into the river. 
When we got out to the desert 
eventually we made rapid pro- 
gress, for both ponies and 
drivers seemed keen to learn 
the drill; indeed, the ponies 
behaved better when they were 
drilling than at any other time. 

The two who had broken 
the curricle- bar were by far 
the worst, and would fight like 
tigers whenever they got the 
opportunity. They were a per- 
fectly matched pair of golden 
chestnuts, handsome as thor- 
ough-breds, and perfect speci- 
mens of the pocket Hercules 
in horse-flesh. On our way up 
the Tigris from Amara to where 
the 6th Poona Division was in 
camp at Sanayat, one of them 
got loose on board the iron 
barge on which they were 
travelling, and his companion 
promptly kicked him over- 
board. It was a dark night, 
so, to our secret joy, it was 
decided that it was a waste 
of time to stop and try to pick 
him up. The morning after we 
arrived in camp his companion 
was to be returned to the sec- 
tion of the Jaipur transport 
which was with the division, 
when we hoped to get a more 
tractable pair in his place. 
That morning about sunrise 
I woke in my tent to hear an 
unearthly row in the pony 
lines. 
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““What’s the matter out 
there ? ’ I shouted. 

“The red budmash has re- 
turned, your honour,’’ was the 
reply. 

I lifted the flap and looked 
out. It was only too true; 
there he stood glaring and 
squealing at his mate, while 
every pony in the battery 
seemed to resent his return. 
It appeared that he had swam 
ashore in the darkness and 
attached himself to a small 
column which was marching 
up the right bank. He had 
been handed over to the Jaipur 
transport, who promptly re- 
turned him to us. He was, 
however, not destined to worry 
us much longer, for in the battle 
that followed a few days later, 
he with his companion and their 
driver were killed by shrapnel. 

The battle of Es-Sinn, which 
culminated in the first capture 
of Kut-el-Amara, has been de- 
scribed as one of the most 
brilliant ever fought by the 
Indian Army. It was also a 
nice gentlemanly battle, for 
the swamps had dried up suffi- 
ciently to allow all arms free- 
dom of manceuvre. Moreover, 
although the endurance of the 
troops engaged was highly 
tested, for they were at it for 
two long days, with a trying 
night march in between, at 
times tormented by thirst, it 
was a thoroughly interesting 
battle to be in, for, as it pro- 
ceeded, one could realise how 
completely the clever tactics 
of General Townshend had out- 
witted his opponent, Nur-ed- 
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Din Pasha. One of these had 
been to leave all our tents 
standing on the right bank to 
give the Turks the idea that 
a portion of the force was still 
there, and that they bombarded 
the empty camp is certain, for 
mine was not the only tent 
which returned with a shell- 
hole through it. 

-- There was an officer with 
the force who for some reason 
disliked Abdul, the only one 
I knew of who did, and his 
dislike was reciprocated. Con- 
trary to orders, this officer had 
his single fly-tent packed in 
the second line transport, in 
which his bearer with Abdul 
and some of our kit travelled. 
Somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Suwaikieh Marsh, well clear 
of the fighting, a stray shell 
burst so close to them that the 
driver pulled up his mules 
sharply, with the result that 
the cart was upset and its con- 
tents thrown out on to the 
desert. Abdul superintended 
the reloading, and when all the 
kit except the tent had been 
replaced, ordered the driver to 
drive on after getting on the 
cart himself. 

“But my master’s tent is 
not yet in,” cried the young 
bearer. 

‘** Never mind that,” shouted 
Abdul. ‘‘ Drive on, driver. I 
have seen much war, and al- 
ways a second shell comes 
five minutes after the first. 
Drive on.” 

The young bearer was still 
struggling with the tent when 
the driver whipped up his 
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mules, and eventually had to 
run after the cart. We occu- 
pied Kut and camped just be- 
yond it. That evening a very 
irate officer came along vowing 
vengeance against Abdul, and 
said— 

“I know that I can’t make 
a fuss about it, because the 
tent had no right to be there, 
and the wily old devil knows 
that as well as I do. Still, I 
would rather like to talk to 
him if you wouldn’t mind. I 
believe he did it on purpose.” 

Feeling rather interested as 
to Abdul’s explanation, I con- 
sented, and sent for him, but 
he had seen the officer coming, 
and gone off into Kut to look 
for vegetables. 

From Kut we marched to 
the Arab village of Azizie fifty 
miles beyond, and there settled 
down for six weeks. The 
weather was now quite pleasant, 
but getting rather cold at 
night. On the few occasions 
on which Abdul was displeased 
with me he showed it in rather 
a subtle way, for instead of 
his usual huzoor, or your hon- 
our when addressing me, he 
would use the simple Sahib. 
When, therefore, one morning 
he entered my tent and said 
coldly, “‘ Chota hazri hai, Sahib,” 
I knew that there was some- 
thing wrong. As soon as he 
saw that I was thoroughly 
awake, he commenced. 

“What is this I hear about 
us going on to take Bagdad ? ” 
he asked. 

“Well, what about it?” I 
said. 
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**Do you think that we can 
take and hold Bagdad with one 
division ? ”’ 

“One division, the cavalry 
brigade, and another brigade,”’ 
I said. 

** And another brigade,” said 
Abdul, with thenearest approach 
to a sneer that I ever saw on 
his face. ‘“‘We want three 
divisions and another brigade. 
The Arabs say the English are 
mad; sometimes I even think 
they are right. Oertainly the 
general is.” 

** Which of them ? ” I asked, 
humouring him. ‘There was 
the divisional general, and there 
was also the army commander. 

“ Both of them,” said Abdul 
impartially. “Oh, I know 
them. They were both in the 
Chitral war with me.” 

“Well,” I said, beginning to 
sip my tea, “what do you 
want me to do—go and talk 
to them ¢ ” 

“Huh, they wouldn’t listen 
to you.” 

““ Well, perhaps as you know 
them so well, you might have 
a try.” 

“They wouldn’t listen to me 
even,” said Abdul gravely, as 
he walked out. 

Now any one who has read 
the Mesopotamia Inquiry Re- 
port will be aware that in his 
estimate of the troops required 
Abdul was just about right, 
and I have often wondered 
since what prompted him to 
speak as he did, for he had, of 
course, no qualifications what- 
ever to enable him to sum up 
the situation. What is stranger 
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still is the fact that his was the 
only discordant note that I 
heard at the time. Generals 
and staff officers doubtless had 
their own opinions, but they 
kept them to themselves, and 
although we know now that 
Townshend had _ protested 
against the advance, no one 
at that time could have told 
by his demeanour that he was 
anything but confident. We 
were not aware, whatever the 
staff may have been, that large 
Turkish reinforcements were 
approaching, and so I cannot 
recall one instance of a regi- 
mental officer expressing any 
doubt as to the wisdom of 
trying to take Bagdad. 

And why should we? We 
had beaten the Turk every 
time we had met him, includ- 
ing some of his best troops, such 
as the Constantinople Fire 
Brigade. Moreover, we were 
camped in a dusty desert, when 
one more battle would give us 
the rich city with its fertile 
surroundings. We might even 
spend Christmas in billets, a 
pleasant outlook for men who 
had hardly been under a roof 
for a year. And so there were 
no misgivings or doubts in 
our minds as we rode away 
from Laj, where we had con- 
centrated, and from where we 
could see the great arch of 
Ctesiphon, nine miles away. 
The night became bitterly cold, 
and we shivered in our thin 
khaki drill as we made our way 
slowly across the desert. How 
well I remember the dawn as 
the sky paled and objects be- 
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came visible. From our posi- 
tion away out on the right 
flank with the cavalry brigade 
we could see the massive arch 
and the barbed wire round the 
enemy’s entrenchments, and 
nearer the guns and our in- 
fantry deploying for the attack. 
The night march had been 
made with perfect precision, 
all were in their places, and 
our hopes were high. Little 
did we think that morning that 
this proud army, shattered by 
the battle about to commence, 
by a retreat of ninety miles, 
and a siege of five months 
terminated oriy by starvation, 
would afterwards be led over 
this same ground into a long 
and painful captivity. 

After four strenuous days 
and nights we were back again 
at Laj with the loss of one- 
third of the force. We did not 
feel that we had been defeated 
—far from it,—but our victory 
had been a disastrous one, and 
to take on an entirely fresh 
army corps after three days’ 
hard fighting was a bit more 
than even the 6th Poona Divi- 
sion was capable of. Our situa- 
tion even now was a precarious 
one, but although the cheery 
smiles had been replaced by 
hollow eyes and grim lines, the 
old indomitable spirit remained, 
and while I was trying to re- 
move the stubble of four days’ 
growth from my grimy face 
with the aid of a small mirror 
propped up on a bullet-riddled 
cart, a column of dust drew my 
attention, for it was coming up 
the river bank. It passed close, 
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and through it I could see a 
British cavalry regiment, the 
first in the country, riding 
along. It was the 14th Hussars 
who had arrived in the nick of 
time, a reinforcement and an 
inspiration to the sorely tried 
Indian cavalry brigade. 

During the halt at Laj we 
were able to realise our losses, 
which had been particularly 
heavy amongst British officers. 
The division had been for long 
one large family. During our 
evening gin crawls in the vari- 
ous camps we had got to know 
each other well, and the meet- 
ings between regiments were 
pathetic. 

“There is only the adjutant 
and myself left,’’ said a sub- 
altern in a Punjabi regiment, 
in whose mess I had spent 
many a cheery evening. 

“Yes, Tubby and poor old 
Ginger too,’’ was the kind of 
remark that was prevalent 
everywhere. 

Next day the retreat was 
resumed, and we reached Azizie, 
where quantities of stores had 
been gathered, only to find that 
most of these had to be de- 
stroyed, as we were going still 
farther back. From there, how- 
ever, Abdul and I were to see 
the retreat from a new view- 
point. For weeks I had been 
troubled with desert boils due 
originally to stirrup chafes and 
dust, and these had developed 
till at last I could neither ride 
nor march, and had spent the 
last part of the retreat riding 
on one of the gun carts. A 
kindly medical noticed me, and 
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after an examination discovered 
symptoms of blood poisoning, 
so I was declared unfit. Luckily 
I was not put on board one of 
the barges which contained the 
sick and wounded, but with 
another officer from an Indian 
cavalry regiment, was sent on 
board a small old stern-wheeler, 
with about two dozen lightly 
wounded Tommies and sepoys, 
with orders to ginger up the 
Arab commander who had 
been showing a lack of enter- 
prise. 

We soon discovered what was 
wrong with him—pure funk. 
The Turks had managed to 
convey to him, and to others 
who were their subjects before 
the war, the intelligence that 
their throats would be cut 
without trial immediately they 
were captured. Since he had 
received this news he had been 


almost incapable, but our pres- 
ence seemed to comfort him 


a little. The retreat in a 
steamer, although it had its 
disadvantages, such as fre- 
quently sticking on shoals, for 
the river was very low, was 
much more pleasant than riding 
in clouds of dust on shore, 
where one had often to pull 
one’s horse clear of the column 
for a few minutes to avoid 
choking. As soon as Abdul 
heard at Azizie that we were 
still retreating he made straight 
for the supply and transport 
dump, and helped himself to 
anything he wanted, for they 
were just about to destroy it. 
Taking possession of the galley, 
he soon produced an excellent 
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meal. He also appeared in a 
new role—that of nurse. There 
was no medical attendant of 
any sort on board, and on his 
own initiative he went round 
the wounded, adjusted their 
bandages, and cooked meals for 
them irrespective of caste and 
creed. In addition to the sick 
and wounded there was a 
Gurkha guard on board armed 
with two prehistoric Norden- 
felts. 

From the upper deck we 
could get a fairly good view 
of the desert over the high 
banks. For the first few miles 
after leaving Azizie every Arab 
one saw on the bank was 
either running or galloping to- 
ward it, doubtless looking for 
loot; after that they com- 
menced to snipe. I remem- 
bered that on the way up their 
mud huts had each been flying 
a white flag, while the in- 
habitants stood on the bank 
cheering our victorious advance; 
now from behind them they 
were firing at us. Owing to 
our light draft we had got far 
ahead of the other vessels, and, 
as the track on the left bank 
along which the troops were 
retreating was at this part some 
distance from the river, we 
were feeling rather lonely, when 
the Gurkha sentry on top of 
the deck-house reported a con- 
centration of Arab horsemen 
on the right bank. They were 
riding toward a bend of the river 
farther down, evidently with 
the intention of cutting us off. 

I went round and roused the 
men who were capable of using 
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rifles, and, with the Gurkha 
guard, I reckoned that if we 
could get close to the left bank 
we could hold them off until 
the naval vessels which were 
shepherding the rear could get 
down to us. Just then there 
were several explosions, and 
we could see fairly heavy shells 
throwing up columns of earth 
just below the bend, but on 
which bank we could not deter- 
mine. The Arab skipper col- 
lapsed over the bridge rails, 
but luckily the mate, a coal- 
black negro, probably the de- 
scendant of slaves from Zan- 
zibar, who was at the wheel, 
was made of better stuff. 

“IT suppose you _ realise, 
George, that if these are 
Turkish guns, and if the 
channel runs close to the right 
bank, our numbers are up?” 
I remarked to the cavalry- 
man. 

** Indeed I do, old man, only 
too well,” was the reply. 

Painfully I crawled up to 
the top of the deck-house, and 
my first look was directed to- 
wards where our army should 
be; there, to my joy, I dis- 
covered the source of the shells. 
The Territorial howitzer bat- 
tery, ever friendly, had dis- 
covered our plight, and the 
horsemen were soon scattered. 

The morning after our arrival 
back at Kut I woke up on 
board the stern-wheeler with 
a start, wondering if the Turks 
were already on us, for there 
was firing close to the ship. 
Abdul put his head in through 
the cabin door and said— 
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“Naik Ram Bahadur says 
that there is a battle going on, 
and with your honour’s per- 
mission he would like to take 
part in it.”” Naik Ram Baha- 
dur would; he was the N.C.O. 
in charge of the guard, a blood- 
thirsty lad who spent most of 
his spare time morbidly think- 
ing of the number of Arabs he 
could kill if he got the chance. 
I dressed quickly, and climbed 
up on the river bank to make 
inquiries. The officer in charge 
of the river front informed me 
that Arabs had been discovered 
looting the liquorice factory on 
the other bank, that he was 
trying to drive them out by 
rifle fire across the river, and 
had a couple of guns of the 
Volunteer Battery waiting to 
catch them when they got out 
in the open. I gave Ram 
Bahadur the range and per- 
mission to chip in, and was 
standing on the bank watching 
with amusement the Gurkhas 
as they solemnly loaded and 
fired their obsolete Nordenfelts, 
when a quiet voice behind us 
said— 

“There seems to be a battle 
raging here that I know nothing 
about. May I ask who started 
it?” 

We turned round to find that 
it was General Townshend. 

*“*I did, sir,” said the officer 
in charge, and explained the 
circumstances. 

“Well, stop it again,” said 
** Alphonse,” for as such he 
was known to his division. 
“We shall want our ammuni- 
tion for something tougher 
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than scallywag Arabs before 
long.” 

Still on the stern-wheeler, we 
left Kut the day before it was 
invested. We were sniped, espe- 
cially at night, nearly all the 
way down the river; indeed, 
it was not until we had passed 
Kurna that we began to feel 
really safe. On the morning 


Vv. THE END 


During the first two months 
of 1916 hopes ran high; rein- 
forcements were pouring in; 
two divisions arrived from 
France, which contained many 
famous regiments whose repu- 
tations had been enhanced 
amongst the Flanders mud; 
for the first time the skirl of 
the bagpipes was heard in the 
land. Another division came 
from India, and finally an all- 
British one from Gallipoli, 
where it had made its name. 
There also came heavy artillery 
and up-to-date weapons strange 
to us, which for a year had been 
waging war equipped as for an 
old North-West Frontier show. 
_It was not at first a question 
of could Kut be relieved—it 
was only a matter of when. 

The old Turk, however, had 
not been idle either, for while 
our reinforcements were arriv- 
ing by sea his were pouring in 
troop trains across that part of 
the Bagdad railway which had 
been completed. The kind of 
warfare was that which suited 
him; all that he had to do 
was to sit tight in his trenches, 
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on which we arrived in Basra 
I was looking at my breakfast 
with disfavour, for, in addition 
to my boils, a strong attack of 
jaundice was developing. 

** Rotten place Basra,’ 
said, pushing away my plate. 

** Hush, your honour,’’ was 
Abdul’s reply. ‘“‘ Thanks be to 
Allah, there are no bullets here.”’ 


I 


OF ABDUL. 


and no troops could do it 
better, especially when his 
enemy had to attack over 
ground which was as flat and 
as destitute of cover as a 
billiard-table. Most of the time 
the ground was covered with 
mud, as slippery as butter and 
as sticky as glue. Our luck was 
also entirely out—floods and 
heavy rain hampered every 
movement. 

By the middle of March it 
could be seen that the relief 
would be no light task, by 
April we began to realise that 
it was almost impossible. At 
first we refused to discuss the 
chance of failure, and then in 
a shamefaced way officers in 
the messes began to ask if it 
were possible that Townshend 
would have to be left to his 
fate. The end came suddenly ; 
almost before we regimental 
officers knew it the old 6th 
Division had been made cap- 
tive. To the relief force, which 
had done all that mortals could 
do, it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment; to those of us who had 
actually laboured with the divi- 
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sion it was in the nature of a 
terrible family tragedy. 

By the middle of May the 
hot weather had returned, and 
with it a period of stagnation 
in trenches. Having been in 
the country for fifteen months 
without a break, I got a month’s 
leave in India, and Abdul and 
I left for Bombay. The change 
from the heat, dust, and dis- 
comfort of the desert to the 
cool saloon of a _ transport, 
with its cleanliness, electric 
fans, and iced drinks was very 
welcome. What impressed us 
most, however, was, I think, 
the churning of the propellers 
in the clear depth of the open 
sea after crossing the bar whose 
thick muddy waters seemed to 
us so typical of Mesopotamia, 
and afterwards to see the clear 
sea-water gurgling into the bath. 
On several hot days before we 
left I had noticed that Abdul 
was looking his age, whatever 
it was, and although loth to 
part with him, I felt that he 
wasn’t really up to another hot 
weather. I determined, how- 
ever, to give him the chance, 
so sounded him one day as to 
going back with me after my 
leave. 

** No, your honour,” he said. 
“T have at last made up my 
mind that I am too old for war, 
at least in that thrice accursed 
country. You must get a 
younger than I—but not too 
young.” Here he quoted the 
Indian saying about the young 
buffalo requiring the new grass, 
which is about the nearest 
equivalent I know to our own 
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saying, ‘‘ An old dog for a hard 
road.”’ 

“What will you do?” I 
asked him. 

**T will go back to Peshawur 
and end my days where I can 
look up the Khyber. With the 
little money I have saved and 
the handsome present which I 
am about to receive from my 
kind master, I will be able to 
buy a little house.” 

His kind master had not at 
that time intimated his inten- 
tion of giving him any present, 
handsome or otherwise, al- 
though, of course, he meant to, 
and did. We arrived in Bom- 
bay, and one evening found us 
at the railway station, Abdul 
about to proceed by the Pun- 
jab mail to Peshawur, and I 
to Mussoorie. His train left 
a quarter of an hour before 
mine, so that I was able to see 
him off. He stood on the plat- 
form with me in silence until 
the guard came along to close 
the carriage doors, and then 
suddenly taking both my hands 
in his, he placed them on his 
head and sobbed. I had to 
push him in through the door 
and place him in his seat, 
where he remained with his 
head bowed to his chest, crying 
quietly. As the train slowly 
drew away he made an effort, 
rose to his feet, and looked out 
of the carriage window; then, 
like a child who suddenly 
laughs in the middle of tears, 
the old smile came over his 
tear-stained face as he bravely 
waved me good-bye. . I never 
saw him again. 
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After I returned to Mesopo- 
tamia, I received letters from 
him about twice a year, written 
in execrable English, probably 
by a Babu in the bazaar. At 
first he seemed to be happy, 
but as the war dragged on I 
imagine that he longed to be 
in it again. I did not leave 
Mesopotamia finally until April 
1919, and it was some time 
after that before I discovered 
that when the third Afghan war 
had broken out in the spring of 
that year he had persuaded 
some officer to take him on, 
doubtless on the plea that he 
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was still under sixty. He had 
always wanted to go into Af- 
ghanistan again, but he never 
got there, for he died of 
pneumonia near Landi Khana 
at the Afghan end of the 
Khyber. 

I cannot imagine Abdul in 
a Mahommedan paradise sur- 
rounded by dark-eyed houris, 
but I sometimes like to think 
of the old man sitting cross- 
legged amongst the spirits of 
some of his old cronies, wagging 
their heads over the various 
campaigns through which he 
wangled his way. 
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BENIGHTED ON THE MOOR OF RANNOCH. 


BY W. J. G. F, 


THIS is the story of an early 
adventure during the promotion 
of the West Highland Railway. 
It is a tale of how a little band 
of seven determined men, with 
plenty of confidence in them- 
selves, a lamentable contempt 
for the conditions they had to 
face, and a sublime disregard 
of the adverse weather con- 
ditions, set out to cross on foot 
the desolate Moor of Rannoch, 
and, as ofttimes happens even 
to the unwisely bold, achieved 
their object. Their adven- 
ture proved in the end a de- 


lightful comedy, though it 
very nearly culminated in dire 
tragedy. 


The seven gentlemen who 
undertook that arduous Ana- 
basis were— 

“The Engineer,” the moving 
spirit of the railway under- 
taking, full of dauntless deter- 
mination, to the frequent ne- 
glect of a protesting body, from 
which the mind was singularly 
detached. He was then verging 
on forty years of age. 

“The Elderly Land Agent,” 
short, heavily built, and about 
sixty years of age. A towns- 
man in appearance, equipped 
for the event in a high-sided 
felt hat and waterproof, and 
carrying an umbrella. 

“The Major,” tall, spare, 
well set up, and active. A 
typical Victorian, side whiskers, 
and all complete ; the cheeriest 


and best of companions. His 
age was about forty. 

“The Lawyer,” age about 
forty-two. Tall, bearded, suave, 
and dignified, with the precise 
and perfect pronunciation 
peculiar to Inverness-shire, de- 
livering his opinions with abso- 
lute finality. 

“The Surveyor,’ the only 
member of the party who had 
already crossed the moor. He 
had worked his way across 
when taking preliminary levels 
for the railway. He was thirty- 
three years of age or thereby. 

“The Assistant Engineer,” 
a veritable gust of wind, always 
busy, never at rest. Ever 
heart, mind, and body in the 
job on hand, with a quaint 
habit of relieving his feelings 
in moments of stress by sweetly 
whistling soft harmonic cad- 
ences. He was twenty-eight 
years of age. 

Last, but not least, “ The 
Contractor,’ aged forty - one. 
Stout, full-blooded, and loqua- 
cious ; overflowing with energy 
of mind, self-confidence, and the 
spirit of achievement. To-day 
he rests on his laurels, doubt- 
less reviewing the many achieve- 
ments he has attained, and 
perchance recalling the trials, 
pitfalls, and dangers that his 
determination has overcome; 
possibly not the least of these 
being the successful issue of 
his night of wandering on Ran- 
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noch Moor. He and the Assist- 
ant Engineer are to-day the 
only two of the party of seven 
who are still alive. 

The main section of the 
West Highland Railway, which 
extends for its 101 miles of 
length from Craigendoran on 
the Firth of Clyde to Fort 
William, is the longest stretch 
of railway that has been con- 
structed in Britain at one time. 
Those who are familiar with 
the character of the country 
traversed will recognise that 
the location and construction 
of the line embraced many 
unique and interesting features. 

Starting on the Clyde estuary 
at sea-level, the line crosses the 
main watershed, or backbone, 
of Scotland no less than four 
times, at elevations of from 
620 to 1350 feet, before again 
reaching sea-level on the west 
at Fort William. For the first 
fifty and the last twenty miles, 
it for the most part follows the 
glens traversed by the main 
roads, by means of which the 
proposed route was more or 
less readily accessible. 

The intermediate stretch em- 
braces that wild and trackless 
waste known as the Moor of 
Rannoch, with its endless pros- 
pect of boulder-strewn hum- 
mocks, bog, lake, and peaty 
tarn, giving rise to sluggish 
streams making their tortuous 
courses eastward to the North 
Sea by Rannoch and the Tay, 
and to the Atlantic on the 
west by the glens of Orchy, 
Etive, and Spean. Truly a 
birthplace of many waters. 

Prior to the advent of the 
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railway, crossing the moor be- 
tween Kingshouse Inn on the 
west and Rannoch on the east, 
though only a matter of some 
seventeen miles, was regarded as 
a feat demanding courage and 
hardihood, partly by reason of 
the badness of the ground and 
difficulty of location in the 
event of mist, but principally 
on account of the absence. of 
human habitation, and the spell 
cast by the vastness and soli- 
tude of the surroundings. 

The route is now intersected 
by the railway at about half- 
way across, and the wayfarer 
is cheered by this link with his 
fellow-men, while from Ran- 
noch station he has the advan- 
tage of a well-made road lead- 
ing to Rannoch and beyond. 

Between north and south, 
however, there are no starting 
and finishing points within 
reach to tempt a crossing. The 
way is long, and the “ going ” 
in places laboriously slow. 
Black, sluggish, and apparently 
bottomless streams wander in 
all directions, and have to be 
crossed. Distances deceive the 
eye. Few salient features pre- 
sent themselves to lead the 
traveller on, and such as there 
are of a far distance seeming 
ever to recede, as if part of a 
grand conspiracy to dishearten 
him and retard his progress. 

It is to this stretch of the 
moor, from Loch Treig on the 
north to the glen of the Tulla 
on the south, that the following 
incidents relate, and they left 
in the minds of those who 
participated a lasting impres- 
sion of remoteness and desola- 
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tion, which the passenger by 
rail to-day, whirled across in 
comfort, can scarcely realise. 

The Bill seeking power to 
construct the railway having 
been deposited with Parlia- 
ment in the autumn of 1888, 
the interval until it should 
come up for hearing before the 
Committees in the spring was 
taken advantage of by the 
promoters in collecting evidence 
in its support—in particular 
that relating to sources of 
traffic—and to substantiate the 
estimates of constructional cost 
and land values. With this 
end in view it was arranged 
that the route of the proposed 
line should be traversed by 
experts capable of giving au- 
thoritative evidence on the vari- 
ous subjects. 

Circumstances determined the 
date, 29th January 1889, at a 
wholly unsuitable season of the 
year. When, in the light of 
experience, one considers the 
formidable nature of the under- 
taking, even under the most 
favourable conditions, and the 
sequence of events, grave doubts 
arise aS to whether a practical 
programme had been evolved 
among the wise heads of the 
party. Certainly whatever plans 
were made miscarried, and the 
elements intervened, as if deter- 
mined against the invasion of 
these solitudes by the pioneers 
of the iron road. 

The company met at Fort 
William, and on the first day 
drove over the section between 
Fort William and Loch Ailort, 
at the entrance to which the 
seaward terminus was origin- 
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ally proposed. This terminus 
was subsequently abandoned in 
favour of the present one at 
Mallaig. 

The evening was spent at 
Spean Bridge, the intention 
being to pass the next night at 
Lord Abinger’s shooting-lodge 
Craig - uaine - ach (pronounced 
Craigiianach). From this point 
the moor was to be crossed to 
the valley of the Tulla Water, 
thence to Tyndrum, following 
generally the route of the pro- 
posed railway. 

The second day’s programme 
included a drive up Glen Spean 
by the Kingussie road to 
Inverlair Lodge, and a walk 
of about two and a half miles 
to the foot of Loch Treig. 
There being no track beyond 
this point, the party was to 
proceed by boat some six miles 
more to the head of the loch, 
and continue, again on foot, 
for three-quarters of a mile 
to Craig-uaine-ach. To this 
place a messenger had been 
sent on the previous day with 
the necessary instructions to 
the keeper at the lodge. 

The ghillie was to travel by 
a short mountain route known 
as the Larig; but whether it 
was that he lost himself, or 
never started, or the Gaelic 
was inadequate for conveying 
the message correctly, the ulti- 
mate arrival of the party at 
the lodge, near midnight, was 
wholly unexpected. 

They started bravely, with 
spirited exchanges of chaff as 
to their coming experiences on 
the moor, the vague menace of 
which seemed to obtrude upon 
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the minds of all, though each 
appeared to consider himself 
immune. It was to the prob- 
able performance of others that 
doubts attached. 

The day was not to be with- 
out adventure. 

In due course Inverlair was 
reached, and the two and a 
half miles farther accomplished 
on foot to Loch Treig; but on 
arrival there the first indica- 
tions of miscarriage were mani- 
fest. A boat-house there was, 
but of boat or men in waiting 
no sign. The short winter 
daylight was rapidly failing, 
hastened by threatenings of a 
coming storm, so without delay 
force was applied to the boat- 
house door. 

This, however, was a signal 
for the appearance of a large 
Highlander, who had apparently 
been watching the party with 
suspicion from his hiding-place. 
In forceable terms the besiegers 
were called upon to desist ; 
but after the situation had been 
explained, the existence of a 
weather-beaten and tarry boat 
was disclosed, hidden among 
the vegetation at the loch side. 
The craft being forthwith put 
into commission, the party em- 
barked, and to the accompani- 
ment of wind and rain, shouting 
of orders, and plashing of ill- 
handled oars, pushed forth on 
the now darkening waters. 

As might have been antici- 
pated, with such a crew and 
cargo, difficulties soon arose. 
Loch Treig is a narrow sheet of 
water, lying north and south, 
in a depression formed by lofty 
mountains, whose slopes fall 
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steeply to the water’s edge. 
The westerly gales, blowing 
across the valley, eddy back 
on the eastern side, striking the 
water in the opposite direction 
with vicious squalls, often lift- 
ing the surface in clouds of 
whirling spindrift to an im- 
mense height. It is doubtless 
from these characteristics that 
the loch has derived its name 
which signifies “wild.” Such 
were the conditions as the 
heavily laden boat slowly crept 
along, hugging the eastern 
shore. 

It may be taken for granted 
that among such a company 
of experts in every trade but 
that of seamanship wisdom 
made herself heard in many 
voices. What with a con- 
flict of orders, further con- 
fused by the noise of the 
elements, together with the 
ill-trim of the boat with its 
heavily loaded stern, it was 
with great difficulty that head- 
way was made, the bow pre- 
vented from being blown off- 
shore, and the craft carried 
out into the middle of the 
storm-swept loch. ‘The peril 
was increased by the unsea- 
worthiness of the vessel, which 
leaked to such an extent that 
biscuit tins, similar receptacles 
for food, and even boots and 
shoes, had to be improvised 
for baling, and kept constantly 
in use. 

The urgency of keeping con- 
tact with the shore increasing 
with the darkness, it became 
necessary actually to feel a way 
along the edge, and so in this 
laborious fashion the voyage 
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continued towards the head 
of the loch. After about five 
hours’ struggle a light was re- 
ported, and the boat headed 
for it. Speculation became 
clamant and conflicting, and 
while the experts were still at 
variance the boat stuck fast 
upon a mud-bank. 

After vain efforts at refloat- 
ing, two enterprising and self- 
sacrificing members of the party 
got overboard to prospect, 
disappearing in the darkness. 
Thus lightened the boat floated, 
but only to stick once more 
farther on. After a lengthy 
period a second light appeared, 
voices sounded, there was the 
noise: of oars, and a_ boat 
arrived alongside. The vessel, 
further lightened, was eventu- 
ally piloted to a haven, whence 
the whole party was escorted 
to the lodge. 

To be unexpectedly invaded 
in a remote Highland solitude 
at midnight by a party of seven, 
with a request for food and 
shelter,implies no small demand 
upon hospitality and resource- 
fulness, but the inmates rose 
cheerfully to the occasion. A 
large apartment or barn, chiefly 
used for storing grain to feed 
the deer, was quickly converted 
into sleeping quarters with 
benches and blankets, and a 
blazing fire. Rain and hail 
beat a ceaseless tattoo upon the 
roof, and the spectre of the 
moor grew more insistent. 

Grey dawn found the party 
ill rested but ready to start. 
The wind and rain still raged 
in a tumult at full crescendo. 
A bridge had been washed 
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away during the night, necessi- 
tating a return to the loch in 
order to be ferried over the 
stream, and so to reach the 
rough track which leads steeply 
up to the high level of the 
moor. The shepherd, saviour 
of the night before, decided 
that it was going to be a bad 
day (as if it was not bad 
enough already !), and would 
come a bit of the road. En- 
couraged by his company the 
party set out, each member 
equipped with food and raiment 
according to his own ideas of 
the requirements of such an 
occasion. 

The route lay at first, for 
some three miles, up the side 
of a mountain stream, until the 
fourteen hundred feet level was 
reached at a point where it 
became necessary to abandon 
the rough path and take to the 
bare moor. Here a halt was 
called, and the shepherd gave 
last directions before starting 
on his return. 

On the left, about a mile dis- 
tant, lay gloomy Loch Ossian. 
To the right rose Ben-y-Bhreich 
with its wild corries. In front, 
to the south-east, lay the route. 
The wind blew a gale, and the 
day was darkened by low-flying 
clouds. Sheets of sleet chased 
one another in raking columns, 
blotting out the horizon, and 
rendering the visible landscape 
as if it were a desolate isle in 
a waste of vapour. The moor 
extended in front in an appa- 
rently limitless expanse of peat 
moss, and hummocky ridges 
of scattered boulders, which 
loomed large and far distant, 
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assuming weird and fantastic 
forms through the driving mist. 
A more desolate scene it would 
be difficult to picture. 

Whatever doubts may have 
been in the minds of each at 
this stage, none were openly 
expressed. To proceed was 
taken for granted. Had they 
not come thus far to cross the 
moor, and was not the moor 
in front of them? WNeverthe- 
less banter had ceased to be 
exchanged, and a serious mood 
prevailed. 

Distances on the moor are 
to be reckoned by time rather 
than miles. Progress through 
the mossy tracts is by zig-zag 
spasmodic effort, a series of 
leaps from tuft to tuft, with 
the eye ever on the alert, 
searching in advance for a 
footing for the next leap, to 
enable a continuity of forward 
movement to be maintained. 
The “going” becomes very 
heavy and most exhausting. 
Thetufts, being soft and spongy, 
offer but little resistance for 
the necessary spring, while occa- 
sionally the eye fails to detect 
in time a landing to suit 
the forward impulse, with dire 
results. 

Under these conditions the 
party restarted in a more or 
less straggling formation, each 
selecting what he considered 
the easiest ground. By choos- 
ing the firmer parts, and avoid- 
ing as far as possible the moss, 
fair progress was made at the 
outset over what is probably 
one of the most trying stretches 
of the moor, intersected as it 
18 by the sluggish feeders of 
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the Black Water draining 
through a wide mossy expanse 
of moorland. 

Some six miles on, the three 
counties of Argyle, Perth, and 
Inverness meet at Lochan-a- 
Chlaidheimh (pronounced Loch- 
na-Claive, and meaning Loch 
of the Sword). It is so named 
from a traditional meeting here 
in the fifteenth century between 
the Lochiel and the Earl of 
Atholl, to settle the disputed 
ownership of the surrounding 
territory. They agreed to meet 
alone, but prior to the meeting 
Atholl had posted a score of his 
men in hiding amongst the 
heather, and Lochiel, warned 
by an old speywife persistently 
calling out ‘‘ Where are your 
men, Lochiel, where are your 
men, Lochiel? ” had likewise 
taken the precaution of collect- 
ing a “tail” of threescore, 
whom he sent to hide on the 
hillside. When the two chiefs 
met Atholl drew his sword, at 
which signal his men sprang up 
and revealed themselves. 

“Who are these? ’’ demanded 
Lochiel. 

‘“* These,’ replied the earl, 
“are my Atholl wethers come 
to graze upon our Lochaber 
lands.” 

Thereupon Lochiel threw 
open the cloak he was wearing, 
so as to expose its scarlet 
lining. At the signal his 
three-score men came bound- 
ing down the hillside to join 
their chief. 

*““Who, then, are these?” 
queried the earl, taken by sur- 
prise. 


“These,” replied Lochiel, 
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“are my Lochaber hounds, 
and they love above all else 
the taste of an Atholl wether ! ” 

Hopelessly outnumbered, 
Atholl cast his sword into the 
loch, proclaiming that so long 
as the sword remained in the 
loch the territory should be- 
long to Lochiel. Curiously 
enough, a boy fishing in the 
loch about a hundred years 
ago, drew out an old rusted 
sword, which he took to the 
parish minister. At the earnest 
petition of the men of Lochaber 
it was again thrown into the 
loch. 

About three miles beyond the 
county march, the river Gaur 
intersects the moor, forming a 
dividing line between north 
and south. The route here lay 
through the Menzies territory, 
and an item in the programme 
had been a meeting at the river 
with the laird, the late Sir 
Robert Menzies, who had de- 
sired that in the construction 
of the railway effect should be 
given to certain minor devia- 
tions. Sir Robert had under- 
taken to provide a boat for 
conveying the company across 
the river. 

This break in the march had 
latterly been looked forward 
to as an interval available for 
rest and refreshment, and ex- 
change of views on the situa- 
tion, which had begun to cause 
considerable anxiety in view 
of the weather conditions, the 
distance still to be accom- 
plished, and the obvious dis- 
comfort of more than one of 
the travellers. 

The Gaur is a main artery 
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of the principal western tribu- 
tary of the Tay. It has its 
source in the corries of the 
Black Mount, and including in 
its course Loch Ba and Loch 
Laidon, continues directly east- 
ward to Loch Rannoch in a 
series of boulder-strewn rapids, 
sluggish pools, and miniature 
lochs, which form at this season 
an effective barrier to the pedes- 
trian on his way between north 
and south. It was consequently 
with some anxiety that the 
river was approached by the 
stragglers, lest plans had again 
miscarried. 

Fears were, however, dis- 
sipated when a figure was 
descried at the rendezvous, 
which turned out to be not Sir 
Robert, but his head keeper, 
conveying the regrets of his 
master that he had been pre- 
vented from coming, and also, 
as a symbol of goodwill and 
personification of himself, his 
own battered flask. 

It was now a good hour and 
a half after mid-day, and the 
nearest dwelling on the route 
still eight miles distant across 
the same trackless waste. Wind 
and rain showed no abatement, 
and early darkness was threat- 
ening. 

Wisdom would long ere this 
have decided to turn aside to 
Rannoch, where there was the 
lodge, and sundry scattered 
dwellings between, but to pursue 
the course was the order of the 
day; and so, after ferrying 
across the river where it leaves 
Loch Laidon, the company, 
with several of its members 
weary and dispirited, bade fare- 
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well to the keeper, and again 
set off. 

Gradually the pace became 
slower and more laboured. The 
party resolved itself into couples 
at ever-widening distances apart, 
the hale and hearty bearing the 
burdens of the afflicted, and 
encouraging their efforts. In 
this state of straggling disunion 
the little group moved slowly 
onwards over the face of the 
moor until the elderly land 
agent, now far behind, came to a 
standstill, and with pitiful re- 
signation declared that he could 
go no farther. Shouts were 
passed from one to another to 
the front, and a general con- 
course and consultation fol- 
lowed. 

The nearest known dwelling 
was the shepherd’s cottage of 
Gorton, seven miles distant on 
the edge of the moor, at the 
head of Glen Tulla. Dusk had 
already set in. Of the seven 
members of the party one was 
completely exhausted, two, the 
lawyer and the engineer, were 
nearly so, and past being of 
assistance save in respect of 
the moral support each derived 
from competition with - the 
other. There appears to have 
been a distinct rivalry between 
them, as each subsequently 
declared that but for his efforts 
the other would certainly have 
succumbed to exhaustion and 
exposure! The rest were nor- 
mal and hearty, excepting the 
contractor, whose nerves and 
judgment were decidedly upset 
by the strain of the situation. 

Possessed of vigour, and filled 
with the instinct of self-pre- 
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servation, he declared that he 
would carry on by himself, so 
long as he was yet able to get 
clear of the place, using an 
adjective which might either 
be intended as anathema, or 
a simple fact relating to the 
constitution of the moor. Pro- 
testations and representations 
of possible dire consequences 
to himself were made in vain. 
With the vaguest notion of 
locality, he started off in the 
growing dusk, declaring he 
would find and send help. 

It was then decided that the 
surveyor, who had before tra- 
versed the moor, should make 
his way as fast as possible to 
the shepherd’s house for assist- 
ance, while the lawyer and the 
engineer would continue to 
follow as best they could. The 
major and assistant engineer 
agreed to remain with the 
elderly land agent, who had by 
now ¢éollapsed into complete 
insensibility. The situation was 
particularly exposed, and af- 
forded no shelter from the 
elements. Darkness closed 
down, and the cold was in- 
tense, the discomfort being ag- 
gravated by hunger and wet 
clinging garments. 

The most sanguine calcula- 
tions gave hope for the arrival 
of assistance by about eight 
o’clock, provided the lone group 
could be located. By the aid 
of a few dry matches the weary 
hours could be seen to be pass- 
ing. Meanwhile the exhausted 
victim lay upon the sopping 
ground without sign of life. 
An attempt was made to con- 
serve warmth by huddling all 
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three together, but the cold 
made it impossible, and re- 
course was had to racing and 
plunging around, in order to 
keep up the circulation. 

On one occasion these efforts 
proved to be too extended, and 
the position of the prostrate 
body could not be found until 
after a long, systematic, and 
anxious search. Thereafter a 
pocket - handkerchief was at- 
tached to the umbrella as a 
mark, 

As the time drew near when 
hopes of assistance might be 
realised, the last of the matches 
were burnt as flares, while at 
intervals united shouts were 
raised. No response came from 
out the void, and as time 
passed hope turned from 
thoughts of succour to seek 
comfort in the distant certainty 
of the breaking of another day. 
So the miserable and weary 
vigil continued till after mid- 
night, when of a sudden hope 
sprang again to life—a light (or 
was it will-o’-the-wisp ?), now 
seen, again gone, reappearing, 
flickering, swaying, brighter, 
nearer, shout answers shout ; 
and out of the darkness a dog 
ran up, followed by two shep- 
herds bearing a basket with 
food and spirits. 

Some of the latter having 
been forced between the lips of 
the patient, he was shaken into 
semi-consciousness, and after 
further administrations became 
more or less aware of his sur- 
roundings and circumstances. 
Some two miles to the left was 
a hut or bothy, known to the 
shepherds, and used as a shelter 
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stalking season. Towards this 
it was decided to make a start, 
in the hope of finding it in the 
darkness. One shepherd led 
the van, searching out the 
firmest ground to tread on. 
The major and the other shep- 
herd, one on each side, sup- 
ported the exhausted man. The 
fifth member brought up the 
rear bearing the furnishings 
and impedimenta of the others. 

The wind and rain had some- 
what abated, but some parts 
of the moor, which had to be 
crossed in the direction of the 
hut, were rougher than had 
hitherto been encountered. 
There were times when the 
overburdened party was in 
great difficulties. 

This passage left an impres- 
sion as of a nightmare. 

The sprawl on to all-fours, 
the struggling recovery, only 
to fall into the unseen bog; 
the groping for a hold in the 
slimy mess ; the further plunge 
and scramble upwards on to the 
heathery tuft; the shouts for 
the lantern to retrieve the scat- 
tered baggage. However, it 
came to an end, a stream was 
struck—the Avon Dubh—they 
are all black streams here,— 
and from it the shepherds knew 
their whereabouts. Following 
its banks, where the ground 
was easier, the hut before long 
loomed in front. It was a 
wooden erection with iron roof, 
while inside, on bursting in the 
door, the lantern disclosed a 
bench and a rusty stove. 

Search revealed a stack of 
peats behind the hut, and a 
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few in the heart being dry, a fire 
was in time lit. It was now 
about 3 aM. The shepherds 
having brought the party to 
this haven, set off home with 
the object of returning with 
food. The bench was ranged 
in front of the stove, and the 
sufferer made as comfortable 
as circumstances permitted, but 
he relapsed into his former state 
of unconsciousness. The con- 
ditions left much to be desired. 
The stove did not appear to 
relish being awakened from its 
winter slumbers and was decid- 
edly “dour.” The atmosphere 
became dense with acrid fumes 
of peat reek, which issued at 
every joint, so that to open 
the eyes soon became painful, 
and doubts began to arise 
whether the change of quarters 
was going to be for better or 
worse. The situation becom- 
ing acute led to investigations 
on the roof, and the removal of 
a sod from the top of the flue, 
at which the stove burst into 
such violent action as to become 
red hot, and threatened to 
render the place untenable 
through very excess of zeal. 
Means were, however, found to 
moderate its vigour, and in 
time the warmth, the steamy 
atmosphere, and the general re- 
action from the cold and expos- 
ure of the naked moor induced 
a feeling of drowsy content. 
So another interval passed. 
Shortly before dawn voices 
without proclaimed the return 
of the shepherds, who had 
brought a meal of scones and 
butter, with tea and all appli- 
ances. Thus fortified, after 
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“redding up” the hut, not 
omitting to replace the sod, 
the procession again mustered, 
and set forth on the five miles 
to Gorton, which was reached 
without further serious incident 
by about 10 a.m. Here took 
place a happy reunion with the 
other members of the party. 
The contractor alone was ab- 
sent. News had, however, al- 
ready been spread regarding 
him, and a search party of 
men and dogs had mustered, 
and were on the point of start- 
ing, when a messenger arrived 
with the welcome tidings that 
he was safe in a cottage some 
three miles down the Glen of 
the Tulla. 

Allowing for certain hotly 
disputed details, reflecting upon 
the prowess of the respective 
individuals, the facts which 
finally emerged were as fol- 
lows :— 

The surveyor, who had been 
told off to obtain help from 
Gorton, had in turn become 
exhausted, having in the dark- 
ness blundered on far beyond 
the cottage, until pulled up 
by falling over a wire fence. 
This proved the last straw in 
his undoing, and he collapsed 
into oblivion. Fences here are 
scarce, and coming to himself 
some four or five hours later, 
the fence told him where he 
had got to. Realising his re- 
sponsibilities, he pulled himself 
together, and followed the fence 
until it struck the track lead- 
ing back up the side of the 
glen, and then followed the 
track until he reached the 
shepherd’s cottage. 
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Here he told his tale, and 
was stowed away between warm 
blankets, and the shepherds 
set out in the direction he had 
indicated as that in which they 
were most likely to fall in with 
the stragglers. They had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance 
when there was a faint response 
to their shouts, and following 
the direction of the sound, the 
lawyer and the engineer were 
found tucked together as closely 
a8 possible, lying behind a large 
boulder in a more or less pros- 
trate condition, but bravely 
endeavouring to comfort each 
other with such hopes as could 
be derived from the circume 
stances. 

The final collapse appears to 
have been simultaneous, though 
each maintained vehemently 
afterwards that he had been all 
right, and that it was the other’s 
condition which caused him con- 
cern! With a revival of energy 
inspired by the timely succour, 
a fresh start was made, and 
guided by the shepherds they 
soon reached the cottage. Then 
the kindly and anxious shep- 
herds set out again, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in locating 
the major and the assistant 
engineer with their unconscious 
charge. 

After an interval for rest and 
further warm food, a cart was 
brought to the cottage, into 
which the now somewhat re- 
vived land agent was placed, 
along with such others as felt 
in need of a lift. The proces- 
sion then started off down 
the glen, making for Inveroran, 
still eleven miles distant. The 
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contractor’s quarters, which lay 
but a short distance off the 
road, were in due time reached. 
Here he was found occupying 
the best bed, with a kind old 
dame in attendance, adminis- 
tering such medicinal comforts 
as were within her power. 

Whatever his bodily frame 
had suffered, his vigour of 
language was unabated, and 
his night of wandering was re- 
viewed in a flood of disjointed 
phraseology, selected mainly at 
random from an unpublished 
vocabulary, but amongst which 
certain words could be recog- 
nised, such as “ belly,”’ “‘ preci- 
pice,” ‘“‘ head-first,” ‘‘ neck,” 
“muck,” ‘filthy slime,” 
‘‘ water,” interspersed’ with fre- 
quent invocations of’ a bene- 
ficent Deity, the general effect 
being an impression of a ghastly 
night of horror, wretchedness, 
and imminent peril. 

The grey dawn had found 
him hatless and drenched, 
bruised, dishevelled, and wild, 
gazing down into the misty 
valley from far above. The 
net result, however, did not 
appear to bealarming. The loss 
of his hat, which had taken 
place at an early stage in his 
adventures, seemed, now that 
all was over, to be the chief 
cause of concern. Moreover, 
he alone of all the seven had 
accomplished unaided the pass- 
age of the moor. Alone he 
did it! 

The patient had no doubt 
good cause to feel that he 
ought to be nigh to death if 
he were not, and being for the 
time in well-deserved comfort- 
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able quarters, decided to re- 
main, and allow the rest of the 
company to proceed, which they 
did, arriving at Inveroran Hotel 
towards evening, three days 
out from Spean Bridge. 

Thus, then, safely ended the 
adventure. Comfortably en- 
sconced before a blazing fire, 
within the hotel at Inveroran, 
clad in borrowed garments of 
all shapes and sizes, while 
their worthy host, the late 
Mr Forbes, exerted himself 
to give them of his best, the 
wayfarers could well afford 
to laugh and to chaff one 
another over their experiences, 
and could enjoy to the full 
their present comforts, ren- 
dered doubly grateful through 
their recent privations. But 
there were serious thoughts in 
the minds of all. 

Ere Inveroran had _ been 
reached snow had begun to 
fall, and the journey next day 
to the railway station at Tyn- 
drum was with difficulty 
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achieved, so deep were the snow- 
drifts. Had the snowstorm. 
come but twenty-four hours 
earlier, and overtaken them 
while still out in the open on 
the desolate moor, there is 
little doubt that grim death 
would have demanded toll of 
perhaps more than one of the 
band. 

But they did cross the moor, 
and if any are inclined to be- 
little the achievement, let them 
try it themselves, from Loch 
Treig head to  Inveroran, 
starting on a short winter’s 
day, in a gale of wind and 
rain ; and they must remember 
that there was no railway to 
fall back upon when weary, 
like the channel swimmer’s at- 
tendant boat, ready to render 
aid in an emergency, nothing 
but their own little group of 
toiling men, slowly and pain- 
fully scrambling onwards over 
the desolate, lifeless, limit- 
less waste of wild wind-swept 
moor. 
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FESTIVAL TIME IN THE MALAYAN RUBBER. 


BY ALICE BERRY-HART. 


WE who live on rubber 
estates in Perak are not with- 
out social activities. We have, 
for instance, the Timari, an 
annual religious festival kept 
by the Indian labourers. De- 
tails vary in different localities, 
but the main programme is 
the same. All work stops dur- 
ing the three days of the feast, 
and for a long time beforehand 
extensive preparations are 
made. The length -of the 
preparatory period depends 
upon the status of the god 
in the local temple. The 
principal ceremony is the fire- 
walking. 

We have just completed our 
Timari for the year, and while 
I write the labourers are trying 
to pull themselves together. 
They are tired out. If you knew 
the amount of curry and toddy 
they had consumed, to say 
nothing of the excitement and 
lack of sleep they had endured, 
you would not be surprised. 
Most of the large old estates 
here have Hindu temples built 
close to the coolie lines, and as 
each temple requires a sepa- 
rate Timari organised by special 
priests, we have a season of 
unrest lasting for nearly two 
months. The Tamils dearly 
love diversion, and each labourer 
tries to attend all the cere- 
monies of the neighbourhood, 
going from one estate to an- 
other to visit friends, and to 


enjoy the free meals provided 
by the managements. 

Our Timari was fixed for 
Monday, 23rd August, but the 
first day of preparation was 
a week earlier, Sunday the 
15th, when the priest raised a 
small pole called the sinna 
koddmaram in thetemple. Fol- 
lowing this, one as large as a 
flagstaff was erected in the 
court before the porch of the 
temple, and bunches of leaves 
and bits of cloth were tied to 
it. When this was planted 
firmly the priest killed a goat 
and offered it to the presiding 
goddess, together with coco- 
nuts, bananas, and limes. The 
pole seemed to be the centre 
of all the activities which fol- 
lowed. Around it gathered the 
pious, who wished to walk 
through the fire on the first 
day of Timari, and they were 
formally installed with the 
priest in the temple to begin a 
period of fasting after cere- 
monial ablutions and prayers. 
The candidates are supposed 
to be over nineteen years of 
age, and they are closely kept 
in the innermost holy room, 
which only members of the 
caste may enter. During cer- 
tain days in the week which 
follows they cannot eat bread, 
rice, or meat, but are allowed 
milk and fruit. No outsider 
is allowed to communicate with 
these men. The faithful ob- 
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servance of the rules, and a 
successful passage through the 
fire after the time of proba- 
tion, is supposed to free a 
man from sin for a year. All 
these things were told us by 
Ramasamy, our boy, a Tamil, 
and therefore superior in his 
own mind to Armugam, the 
cook, and Morthen the tukan, 
who were only Pariahs. In his 
new sarong and headcloth, 
Ramasamy came to beg an 
advance of half a month’s pay 
in order to get his wife’s jewelry 
out of pawn for the festal occa- 
sion. Armugam and Morthen, 
though debarred from entering 
into the mysteries of the temple, 
were none the less interested 
in the Timari, and looked for- 
ward to the fun of the fair, so 
we gave them all the presents 
which they expected. 

On Sunday evening we found 
dinner ready for us a full hour 
before time, as the servants 
were twittering with impatience 
to go off to the lines to see 
things start. Never had dinner 
been so quickly dispatched, 
and five minutes afterwards 
the house was deserted. The 
drums, which had been beat- 
ing all day long, now took up 
a regular tum-tum, tum, tum- 
tum, tum, as if calling for the 
presence of all believers, so we 
walked over the bridge to the 
little estate club-house to watch 
for the procession. The night 
was cool and dark, and we 
saw the glare of the giant 
torches long before they came 
into sight round a corner of 
the bungalows. There was a 
running of drums; one kept 
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up a slow bass thudding, and 
others beat a hurried toc-toc, 
toc-toc, which never stopped. 
We heard a great shouting and 
commotion, which broke into 
a roar. Small boys ran and 
screamed. Men bellowed orders 
to each other. Music deafened 
us. The long double-curved 
horns kept a hoarse brassy 
note throughout, and the treble 
trumpets repeated a minor 
squeal over and again. 

The torches were iron tri- 
dents from the temple, with 
coir soaked in coconut oil blaz- 
ing from the teeth. The twist- 
ing flames and smoke streamed 
up and showed us the advanc- 
ing procession headed by the 
priest with a structure of flowers 
balanced on his head. This 
was a sort of cone two feet 
high, built of rotan with a 
brass bowl for a base; over this 
flowers were arranged, and the 
whole was surmounted by a 
tinsel cock. This cone is bal- 
anced by the priest through 
most of the ceremonies of the 
Timari. I did not once see him 
without it during the week 
which followed, and I could 
not look at him without feel- 
ing a sympathetic stiff neck 
and rigid back. Behind the 
priest the gods or swamis of 
the temple were carried. First 
came the chief goddess in a 
red palanquin, a squat deity 
swathed up to the eyes in 
coloured cloths, and hung all 
over with decorations. There 
were small figures of minor 
Swamis carved and painted at 
the corners of the car, and 
two red wooden horses were 
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suspended in front, with a tiny 
clay driver holding a whip 
between them. Next came a 
platform borne on the shoulders 
of men, and on it stood a large 
black swami, who held a club 
fiercely in each hand. At his 
back was a group of four, a 
brown warrior holding a knife, 
with a wife on either side, and 
a child much larger than either 
of them. 

Arriving in front of the club 
verandah the torch - bearers 
formed a semicircle to keep 
back the crowd, and within the 
circle the priest danced, bal- 
ancing his cone of flowers. He 
stepped, turned, swayed, and 
swooped, throwing out his fingers 
sharply in time to the trum- 
pets and drums, against a 
background of black rubber 
and fantastic coconut palms. 
Our boy had prepared a tray 
of camphor, bananas, incense, 
coconut, and candles, and when 
the dance was over, he offered 
it to the swami, cracked the 
coconut, and burned the in- 
cense. The headman then came 
forward, and threw garlands 
around our necks, and pre- 
sented us with the sacred ash 
to smear upon our foreheads. 

Amid a fusilade of crackers 
and a wailing of music, the 
procession moved off down the 
tow-path by the canal, so that 
we saw it double as the water 
caught the reflection of yellow 
flames and saffron hangings 
of the gods. 

The week that followed was 
a busy one for the priest. 
Every day there was a cere- 
mony to be observed, and the 
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music and dancing went on 
unceasingly. Each evening the 
headman came to our bungalow 
with garlands for us. Alone 
I struggled with white ants, 
centipedes, and spiders, for the 
servants were never to be 
found. Sunday, the 22nd, the 
last day of preparation, brought 
the excitement to fever pitch. 
There was another torch-light 
procession in which the swamis 
were given a final airing, and 
we were hung all over with 
flowers. 

On Monday morning, 23rd 
August, the first day of Timari, 
we went down to the Tamil 
lines to see what was going on. 
The labourers are housed ac- 
cording to caste, the Tamils in 
two lines facing each other, 
with the temple between them 
at the end. The Pariahs live 
in separate lines, apart, for 
although to our eyes they are 
equally black and angular, the 
Tamils and others of caste are 
very particular about their 
social and religious code. The 
huts on this morning were 
trimmed with grass and leaves, 
and banana palms were bound 
to the doorways. Around the 
open space in front of the 
temple they were putting up 
booths for the fair. Coloured 
glass bangles; silk and cotton 
sarongs ; headcloths of brown, 
yellow, green, and red; sweet- 
meats, square cakes, round 
cakes, wriggly cakes; masses 
of sweetened coconut shavings ; 
iced drinks of horrible colour— 
all these things were for sale. 
Somehow these delicacies do 
not settle comfortably on 4 
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European stomach. I tried a 
doughnut filled with red chillies 
and fried in ghee, but it did 
not appeal to me very much. 
I was not more successful with 
a cube of yellow meal mixed 
with nuts and oil to the con- 
sistency of paste. However, 
the Indians who thronged about 
us devoured these dainties with 
gusto. It is the feast of the 
year to them—Christmas, New 
Year, and birthdays, all rolled 
into one. Half a dozen coolies 
were putting up the shelter for 
the musicians, and others were 
hard at work on the fire-walk- 
ing enclosure. The latter I 
paced off. It was sixty feet 
by twenty feet, with an extra 
ten foot square at one end. 
They were railing in this space 
with heavy timbers in order to 
keep back the crowds which 
congregate to see every fire- 
walking, and in the centre they 
were piling up faggots. You 
might have fancied that a 
martyr was to be burned. At 
one corner a black goat, with 
horns painted red, stood bleat- 
ing, ready for the sacrifice. 

It was nearly ten o’clock 
after we had inspected the 
booths, and as the sun was 
hot, we stepped under the wide 
porch of the temple to see the 
morning preparations for the 
afternoon ordeal. The pillars 
and arches of the building were 
twisted with coloured cloths 
and grasses. These people 
string flowers on threads, like 
beads, and tie the threads to 
a stout cord, so as to make 
fringes of blossom. Such 
fringes swung above all the 
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doorways, the perfume intensi- 
fying the heat. There was a 
crowd in the court of the 
temple, and as we entered the 
priest bustled out of an inner 
room banging a gong. ‘This 
was to signify that the candi- 
dates for the afternoon fire- 
walking were about to emerge 
for the ceremonial bathing. 
Up came the musicians fol- 
lowed by a man carrying the 
sacrificial knife—a sword as 
long and as wide as your arm, 
with an incurving tip and a 
wriggly handle—and the animals 
to be offered: two white cocks 
and a black one. 

The devotees, dressed in 
yellow, came out of the temple 
preceded by the priest with 
the cone of flowers on his head. 
They marched around the en- 
closure, to the din of drums 
and the exclamations of the 
people, and went off through 
the coconut palms to bathe in 
the canal. Ramasamy, our 
boy, swelling with pride, came 
up behind us, and told us that 
the usual practice was to bathe 
four times in different places 
before donning the yellow robes 
for the ceremony. The rela- 
tives of these candidates ap- 
proached to press the hands of 
their brothers and sons as they 
left the temple after their week 
of fasting and prayer. A family 
is proud to have a member 
pious enough to walk through 
the fire. 

At noon the sun grew 80 
hot that we returned to the 
bungalow to wait for the great 
event of the day. In front of 
the office we saw eight hundred 
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little chokeras who were shriek- 
ing and jumping about. Head- 
men with canes of office walked 
to and fro, trying to line them 
up to receive the plaid sarongs 
and headcloths presented by 
the estate like Christmas boxes. 
Such excitement! We could 
hardly push our way through, 
and the naked little black boys 
danced, shouted, and clapped. 
As each received his cloths, 
he rushed down to the canal 
to bathe and smear himself 
with coconut oil, which they 
rub into the skin and hair to 
keep them from burning under 
the sun. At the bridge stood 
a tiny figure dressed in a pseudo- 
sailor suit, with brown socks, 
green plush shoes, and a red 
ribbon tie. In this perspiring 
baby I scarcely recognised the 
son of the water-carrier, an 
infant who usually wanders 
about the estate dressed in 
nothing at all, unless you could 
count as clothing the toy wrist- 
watch to which he is devoted ! 
We complimented him on his 
appearance, and he pointed out 
each item of his dress lest we 
should overlook it. 

The estate provided free curry 
and rice for three thousand 
people that day, so you may 
be sure that every labourer who 
could be was there, waiting 
with outstretched banana leaf 
for his share. 

All through the blazing noon 
we heard the music and the 
shouting, which grew louder 
and more sustained as the time 
approached. At four o’clock 
we went out again. Visitors 
were flocking in from all direc- 
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tions along the paths through 
the rubber, and hire cars kept 
tooting down the estate road 
bringing fresh arrivals, until we 
could almost imagine ourselves 
in Singapore or some other 
centre of traffic! The booths 
were attracting large numbers 
of women with their displays 
of finery and household goods. 
The shouting and laughter was 
deafening. Two ferris wheels 
squeaked like pigs in agony, 
and there was a merry-go- 
round, all three of these instru- 
ments of torture being turned 
by hand cranks, and filled with 
Malays, Indians, and Chinese. 

We elbowed ourselves along, 
and finally sought refuge from 
the mob in a “ hoopla ”’ stall, 
where we tried our luck. The 
rings were made of light cane, 
and bounced back instead of 
lying flat around the prizes, 
80 we soon tired of the diver- 
sion. While we were there, 
the crowd began to press back 
against us, and we saw that 
the temple goddess in her red 
car was being carried around 
by enthusiastic volunteers, while 
showers of copper coins were 
thrown at it. It seemed to us 
that the scrambling crowd 
picked up more than the priests 
did, though ostensibly the 
money was to be collected for 
the temple. 

The goddess, Mariamau, rides 
variously upon a peacock, a 
white-and-blue cow, a red horse, 
a five-headed cobra, and a smil- 
ing tiger with purple spots. 
All these wooden animals wait 
in the temple when they are 
not in use, and they have slots 
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in their backs, into which the 
image of the goddess fits. On 
this occasion the peacock was 
the honoured steed. By this 
time the crowd was so dense 
that walking was impossible. 
The sun was still blazing down, 
though it was after four o’clock ; 
the people, in unaccustomed 
garments, were hot and per- 
fumed, so we thought it as 
well to climb up on the shoulder- 
high platform provided for us 
at the side of the fire-walking 
enclosure. 

From these reserved seats 
we could see over the heads of 
the people, although from time 
to time the pressure of many 
bodies made the whole struc- 
ture sway ominously. They 
had lighted the faggots in the 
middle of the space, and the 
flames were so intense that I 
had to hold my parasol in 
front of me. Men were stirring 
the bonfire with long-handled 
rakes, and had to be doused 
with cold water repeatedly to 
keep their skins from scorch- 
ing. There was a trench filled 
with cold water at one end of 
the rectangle, in case of acci- 
dents, and for the devotees to 
cool their feet in after their 
fiery passage. 

As soon as the wood had 
burned through the coals were 
raked evenly all over the centre 
of the enclosure to the depth 
of several inches, leaving a 
margin of earth inside the rails. 
To escape the dust and ashes 
which were blowing up from 
this process, I turned my back 
to it, and looked out over the 
bustling exclaiming crowd. At 
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the temple end of the square 
were two platforms, one for 
Tamil and one for Malay women 
of the better class. The 
Tamils are spare and almost 
black, but owing to their cus- 
tom of balancing everything 
on their heads, they carry 
themselves erect, and their 
features are more like ours 
than those of any other col- 
oured race. Some of the old 
Tamil women are handsome 
creatures. Their curly hair 
goes dead white, and with 
their piercing black eyes and 
well-cut faces they are ex- 
traordinarily like the gypsy 
fortune- tellers one meets in 
English country lanes. The 
Malays are sleek; a comely 
brown race. Their hands and 
feet are beautifully shaped, and 
very small, in contrast to the 
large and ungainly limbs of the 
Tamils. There were Straits- 
born Chinese women with the 
Malays, in their stiffly-starched 
sheer voile coats and silk 
sarongs. They have adopted 
the Malay dress to a certain 
degree. 

It was a glorious mixture of 
colour. I was particularly in- 
terested in the old Tamil witches 
who were selling charms. One 
stood near the platform, wound 
in a red cloth, with a necklace 
of grass around her neck, and 
she held a pot of red-hot char- 
coal upon her bare palms to 
show her miraculous powers. 
All at once we heard a murmur 
and a cry to the left, and knew 
that the fire-walkers were at 
hand. The drums beat louder, 
the trumpets blared, and the 
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men carrying the swamis formed 
into a welcoming line. By 
standing up we could see the 
advancing group, all dressed 
in yellow, and fresh from the 
final bathing. They came along 
with dignity, headed by the 
priest, who was hung all over 
with garlands, and who bal- 
anced his eternal cone on his 
head. 

The stokers now gave a final 
rake to the coals, and moved 
to the farther end. The poor 
goat, which had been tethered 
in the heat and fumes, was 
unfastened and led forward, 
wreathed in flowers. A bucket 
of water was poured over it, 
and before it could recover 
from the shock, the man with 
the knife lifted the blade with 
both hands and cut off the 
animal’s head at a _ single 
stroke. Two attendants then 
dragged the body round the 
enclosure by the hind-legs, while 
the blood poured out in a thick 
stream, and made a track on 
the dust as they went. 

That finished, the barrier at 
the end was let down, and the 
priest advanced, to lead the 
way through the fire. His chin 
was up to maintain the balance 
of the heavy weight on his 
head, and in his hands he 
carried a stick and a tuft of 
leaves. There was a look of 
ecstasy on his face, as if he 
were about to enter paradise. 
He stepped on to the coals, 
but though he started with 
dignity, he fairly ran over the 
rest of the passage, the cone 
tottering above him. Remem- 
ber that he had thirty feet of 
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red-hot coals to walk over, and 
you won't blame him if his 
religious fervour abated as his 
pace increased ! 

The headmen, who were hold- 
ing back the candidates, now 
let them through one at a 
time, first feeling their hearts 
to see if they were in a fit 
condition to undergo the ordeal. 
Sometimes hysteria makes it 
dangerous. A few were re- 
jected, also because they had 
not completed the ceremonies 
to the satisfaction of the priest, 
but out of the seventy-five who 
presented themselves, very few 
failed to walk through the fire. 
Those who did not went round 
and round the. enclosure, pros- 
trating themselves and praying. 
Some of the older devotees 
walked slowly over the coals, 
with their hands clasped above 
their heads, and their eyeballs 
staring. The younger ones 
started bravely enough, shout- 
ing and gesticulating, but they 
finished by leaping along and 
springing into the trench of 
cold water at the end. A 
group of elders stood there to 
reach for the men as they came 
through, and to encourage them 
with exhortations. Some they 
had to hold up, as the pain 
of the victims’ scorched feet 
made it difficult for them to 
stand. <A few poor youngsters 
contorted their bodies and 
screwed up their faces in agony, 
so that I found myself squirm- 
ing and whimpering in sym- 
pathy, but all of them managed 
to recover sufficiently to walk 
down the lane of spectators 
into the temple. 
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Some of the older devotees 
were entranced. The holiest 
of them had silver knives 
through their faces from cheek 
to cheek, and from upper to 
lower lip, piercing the tongue, 
which protruded. One fanatic 
had stuck a couple of long 
silver skewers through the flesh 
of his palms, and through the 
muscles of his thighs. Dressed 
only in a yellow loin-cloth, he 
walked at a deliberate pace 
through the fire, but the veins 
of his temples and neck stood 
out in great knots. Two 
frenzied men, after completing 
the transit, danced on the 
other side, throwing themselves 
about with fixed eyeballs and 
twitching limbs. A one-armed 
man spun round and round 
near the entrance dancing in 
the full heat of sun and fire. 
A man carried a child over the 
coals. This is not often per- 
mitted, as there is little chance 
of saving a child if it is dropped. 

The heat, the fumes, and the 
deadly insistence of the drums 
made me feel dazed. By the 
time all the men had passed 
I was almost overcome with 
excitement. The shouting and 
pressing of thousands, and the 
diabolic dances, made my brain 
dizzy. The headmen set to 
work to pour water on to the 
coals, making them hiss and 
steam. They tried at the same 
time to keep back the crowd, 
which was fighting for the coins 
thrown into the fire. There 
was a general scramble, and 
when the railing around the 
enclosure began to give way 
until it seemed as though the 
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foremost people would be 
pushed down and burned to 
death, we left the platform, 
and followed the fire-walkers 
into the temple where the priest 
was dancing, still balancing 
his flowers. 

Unfortunately I found myself 
wedged by the mob into a 
corner next to the musicians 
who were following the time 
of the priest as he danced. 
The Tamils are master drum- 
mers. They will drum sense 
out of one’s heart and terror 
into it with a beat as irregular 
as that of a frightened pulse. 
I could not think coherently. 
No wonder the dancers look 
dazed with that noise in their 
ears! One drummer made a 
groaning bellow by scraping a 
drum with a blunt sword. An- 
other beat his instrument with 
his fingers, producing a thud 
which struck one’s skin like a 
blow. The horns shrieked. To 
make this twice as horrible 
there was an echo in the temple, 
a8. if the sounds multiplied 
themselves in the roof, and 
came pressing down on us in 
waves and tremors. My eyes 
were reeling when the dance 
ended, and the priest came for- 
ward with garlands, which the 
headmen hung around our 
necks. 

Pushing our way out again, 
we found a crowd at the door 
of the temple, and saw that 
the Pariah women, yearning 
for the religious consolation 
which was denied them, were 
lying in a row on the earth 
outside the temple porch, with 
their faces hidden. Some of 
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the most earnest ones after- 
wards rolled right around the 
building in the mud, to bring 
good luck to their children. 
Poor outcasts! On our way 
home for a bath and rest, we 
stopped to examine the earth 
swamis, huge twenty-foot crea- 
tures lying flat upon their 
backs in the mud of which 
they were made. These Hindu 
images are grotesque and hor- 
rible, and nearly always ob- 
scene. Before the fire-walking 
these swamis were hacked and 
defaced by dancers, who seemed 
to go into fits of rage. 

After a cold dinner served 
by Armugam the cook, we took 
our lanterns and went back to 
the lines to see the Malay 
Ronggeng and the Tamil 
Drama, for, the religious cere- 
mony being over, the evening 
was given up to jollity. The 
Ronggeng, or dancing, was held 
in a field. The spectators sat 
in a circle on the grass, lighted 
by torches and lanterns, and a 
group of Malays were at one 
side with violins and a drum. 
Two Malay girls, in elaborately 
starched shapeless garments, 
with gardenias massed into stiff 
disks in their hair, were sitting 
on chairs in advance of the rest. 
One was thin and one fat, and 
neither comely, judged by our 
standards. As we approached 
they struck up a duet in a 
piercing falsetto. At intervals 
they got up and did a solemn 
step-dance away from their 
chairs and back again, clinking 
their silver anklets and tap- 
ping their French heels. You 
could not imagine a more staid 
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or proper performance, A head- 
man brought us chairs, and we 
sat just outside the flicker of 
the torches to watch. 

The singing went on mono- 
tonously for a long time, and 
then, in some occult way, the 
audience understood that the 
girls were ready to dance with 
all comers. The first to get 
up was old Mat the Malay, 
who owns a patch of coconut 
in the middle of the estate. 
He was dressed up in a white 
drill suit and felt hat, and he 
went up eager to charm the 
fat and therefore the lovely 
dancer, but she stared at the 
ground in front of her and 
would not look at him. After 
a great deal of comical pirouet- 
ting, he tried the thin girl, and 
was accepted. The partners 
in the dance must not touch 
each other, but circle about 
face to face, waving their hands 
and doing whatever steps they 
like with their feet. Mat was 
doing a bandy-legged shuffle, 
extending his arms over his 
head almost like a Scotsman 
in a sword dance, when he was 
joined in the ring by Wong, 
the Chinese shop-keeper, who 
walked up to the fat maiden 
and invited her to be his 
partner in weird dumb show. 
He twirled his handkerchief 
between his stiffened extended 
fingers, bowed, lurched, and 
stalked forward with rigid legs 
and flat feet. The plump 
maiden, whose face had been 
as round and as expressionless 
as a cheese, tried to keep from 
laughing at these antics, but 
lost control of herself for half 
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a minute, and got up giggling 
to join the other three in the 
ring. Wong never smiled. 
Though it was a warm night, 
his green woollen helmet was 
pulled well down, and he danced 
as if bent on mesmerising his 
partner. The four of them 
stepped about, each doing a 
“pas seul’ in a manner most 
ludicrous to English eyes. Fin- 
ally, the girls turned their backs 
nonchalantly on their partners 
and resumed their seats, where- 
upon the two old men bowed 
and made way for others. 

All the young lads of the 
village, dressed in their best 
sarongs, followed in turn, and 
as it seemed to be very much 
the same all the time, we left 
and groped our way across 
the dark field to see the Tamil 
drama which was being held 
in the outer court of the temple. 
In this part of the F.M.S. it 
seems that the players are hired 
to perform for twelve hours a 
day for three days, between 
sunset and sunrise. During 
the performance the Tamil 
audience lies on the mud floor 
of the court and sleeps ! 

When we reached the temple 
at 11 P.M. the ground was so 
covered with recumbent bodies 
that the headman had to clear 
a path for us with a stick. This 
he helped by kicking the sleepers 
in the ribs with his bare toes. 
We picked our way along, 
stepping wherever an opening 
was presented, and gained the 
rear of the hall, where a table 
and chairs had been placed for 
us. Some of the audience woke 
up, and pried themselves up 
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on their elbows to observe us. 
Many were sitting up for lack 
of room to stretch ; some were 
eating, and many talking over 
the events of the day. Faintly 
above the uproar we could hear 
the nasal screech of the heroine 
on the stage at the farther end. 
By the opening and shutting 
of their mouths we could some- 
times tell who else was speak- 
ing. Headmen with sticks were 
walking to and fro like beadles, 
roaring out commands to show 
their importance. A few people 
on benches immediately in front 
of the platform were listening 
to the play, but not many. 

The stale smell of many 
people stifled us, though the 
court was opened to the winds 
of heaven, had any been stir- 
ring. There were tiny babies 
lying with their mothers in 
imminent danger of being 
crushed, and there were chil- 
dren of all sizes trying to find 
pillows for their heads on the 
arms of their older relatives. 
The shining half-covered brown 
bodies, the orange, green, and 
scarlet sarongs, and the orna- 
ments of the audience, made 
the stage costumes insignificant. 
Yet the Tamil drama went on. 
There was an orchestra on the 
stage, consisting of a portable 
harmonium, a fiddle, and casta- 
nets. The harmonium required 
a great deal of pumping with 
the feet, and the player might 
have been riding in a bicycle 
race, so energetically did his 
knees move up and down. He 
played one tune over and over 
again with one finger. 

The hero of the play was a 
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pink-tinted prince in red plush 
knee-breeches and a doublet 
—a costume which must have 
been insufferably hot within 
seven degrees of the Equator. 
He was covered with tinsel 
beads, and on his head was a 
crown of glass and long strag- 
gling plumes. The heroine was 
portly, in yellow, and her shriek, 
as I have said, could be heard 
at times above the clamour of 
the crowd. The clown, strut- 
ting about in purple with green 
ruffles, had his face whitened. 
This has the same humorous 
effect to Tamils as blackened 
faces have to us! He kept 
coming and going, and he 
threw a word in at intervals, 
but no one paid the slightest 
attention to him. Standing 
about on the stage were war- 
riors with long spears which 
they carried at the trail, and 
which were constantly tripping 
up the principal actors. Fin- 
ally, a king, who had been 
sitting unnoticed, almost con- 
cealed by the curtains of his 
dais at the back of the stage, 
got up, took the spears away 
from the braves, and pushed 
them out of the way beneath 
the throne. This was a relief 
to every one! 

What the story of the play 
was we hadn’t the vaguest 
notion. No sooner did we 
evolve one theory than a troupe 
of fresh arrivals confounded us. 
I asked my neighbour’s ayah, 
who was sitting close by, what 
it was all about, but she said 
that she had not yet managed 
to catch one word, and did not 
know. There was very little 
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action in the piece. It seemed 
to consist mainly of intermin- 
able speeches delivered in a 
falsetto chant. These things 
discourage the European audi- 
tor. But at any rate the 
scenery was intriguing. The 
first act was set in the square 
of St Mark’s, Venice. The 
second took place in a Cubist 
hall, where irregular black-and- 
white checks vanished in a 
nightmare perspective. We felt 
it impossible to wait for any 
more scenes, 80 we went home 
about midnight, leaving the 
performers with five clear hours 
before them in which to inspire 
the dreams of the audience ! 
The second and third days 
of our Timari were less im- 
portant than the first, from a 
religious point of view, but 
they were packed full of fun 
for the Tamil community, as 
there were races and contests 
for children and adults. En- 
thusiastic spectators stood all 
through the flaming afternoons 
to see Abdul climb the greasy 
pole, and Sinapan knock Kupu- 
samy off the beam that spanned 
the canal. The worst part of 
the canal was used for this 
game, and the pillows were 
gunny sacks filled with coir. 
There was a roar of delight 
every time a vanquished man 
was knocked off into the grey 
ooze. Some of the younger 
men found splendid box seats 
in the tops of the toddy palms, 
and others lined the banks of 
the canal, or stood in rows on 
the single plank bridges until 
they bent almost to the crack- 
ing point. It would have put 
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the finish to a perfect day if 
one of these bridges had broken ! 
A football game concluded the 
programme, played by a mixed 
team of English assistants, 
Chinese and Malay clerks, and 
Tamils. Then came the dis- 
tribution of prizes and sweets 
to the youngsters. 

We went around to the temple 
on the morning after the second 
all-night performance of the 
Tamil drama, and saw the 
actors fast asleep on the stage. 
They had pallets and frilly 
white pillows, and they were 
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unconscious of the chokeras 
yelling in the temple court, 
and of the women bargaining 
for household goods at the 
booths near-by. Buckingham 
Palace drooped in the back- 
ground. No wonder they slept ! 
Twelve hours of falsetto screech- 
ing would tire a factory whistle ! 
How human throats endured it 
I cannot say. 

The third day saw a final 
procession of the swamis, and 
last giving of garlands. Then 
the Timari was over for the 
year. 








A TRANSFER OF PASSENGERS. 


BY OSWALD 


ON one occasion Captain 
Donald of the concern familiarly 
known as the Do Be Careful 
Line confessed that he would 
rather drive into the vortex 
of a cyclone than attempt 
Andrew Steele’s manceuvres 
with a tug on the port quarter 
of a ship docking in a stiff 
wind from the west. 

The skipper faced every tide 
with hazards which left no 
time for second thoughts, never 
doing one day’s work in the 
fashion of its predecessor, and 
this without the disturbing con- 
sciousness of extraordinary en- 
deavour. It was not that 


familiarity bred contempt, 


rather should it be said to 
have engendered indifference, 
big commissions and minor 
tasks all being lumped together 
by an easy habit of mind as 
*‘in the day’s work.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing t’ make 
a fuss about,” he would protest, 
though it was seldom that 
opportunity of a fuss was given, 
for his adventures were usually 
unseen. This was his way 
when, by the instant accept- 
ance of a tremendous risk, he 
saved a big ship from going 
aground on one of the Mersey’s 
hidden banks. ‘‘ What was 
t’ hinder me doing it?” he 
demanded of the dock-master, 
who surprised him with a com- 
pliment when he went ashore. 
““'Weren’t we fast to her? 


WILDRIDGE, 


And didn’t I know what my 
own hooker could do? Like- 
wise, I knew the pilot. ’Course, 
if he hadn’t seen what I was 
up to, or if he’d funked it, th’ 
ship would have gone ashore. 
But, then, the pilot played up, 
so we were all right.” 

As a rule, indeed, there were 
only four powers that he recog- 
nised—his own seamanship, his 
boat, the sea, and sometimes 
the Other Man, and of these 
alone did he take account on 
being despatched post - haste 
to transfer the passengers from 
a crippled liner lying in Bantry 
Bay to one of her sister 
ships. 

The adventure really began 
in the last hour of a bleak 
November night. Making for 
a favoured haunt nicely clear 
of the fairway and Battery 
Bank, Captain Steele waited 
until he felt the Tantalus pluck 
sharply at her anchor-chain, 
whereupon he rang off the 
engine-room and slowly de- 
scended the bridge ladder. His 
tread was that of a tired man ; 
his eyes red-rimmed, resented 
further call on their service; 
brain and body clamoured for 
rest, urged him to steer an 
instant course for his bunk. 
But he had schooled himself 
to a rigid system, and by this 
he was impelled in the direc- 
tion of his chart-room under 
the bridge. 
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‘“*Must get the log posted,” 
he decided. ‘‘ No back reckon- 
ings the morning after. Poor 
game. Always chasing your- 
self.” 

On turning up the lamp he 
sighted the newspaper on the 
settee, stared stupidly at it 
and scratched his head. ‘‘ Now 
there’s something in there I 
shouldn’t have forgot,’ he 
mused. ‘‘ Another reason for 
not passing to-day’s work on 
till to-morrow. That news of 
the Celestial, broken down. If 
she wants a tug it’s a Cunarder 
to a ferry-boat on the old Tanty 
getting her sailing orders. But 
at present I must pick up my 
bearings for the book-keeping.”’ 

Having got on the track of 
his own deeds, he laboriously 
proceeded to chronicle the ser- 
vice rendered since leaving his 
bunk before dawn. By the 
first entry it was recorded that 
at five o’clock he called at 
Woodside for a Royal Mail 
pilot booked for a liner coming 
out of the Ship Canal. Having 
put him ashore at Eastham 
gates, the tug shepherded the 
outward bounder round the 
dangerous spit thrusting out 
from Job’s Ferry towards the 
Devil’s Bank. 

By eight o’clock he was 
assisting the Tuskar and Titan 
to put the Great Britain to 
the landing stage; and an 
hour later he was shipping the 
passengers for a West African 
boat anchored in the river, the 
commission including another 
couple of trips with their bag- 
gage. He had not forgotten 
that baggage. Not often did 
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he miss any of the details, nor 
were they easily overlooked. 
That last package now. “A 
kid’s pram,’ hereflected. ‘‘ For 
West Africa. A blinking shame. 
A pair of young innocents, Ill 
bet, who don’t know the Gold 
Coast from th’ Isle 0’ Wight. 
But the kid. Poor little 
beggar.” 

His next entry posted the 
passage of the Great Britain 
from the landing stage to an 
anchorage, the Tantalus haul- 
ing ahead. After that a P.S.N. 
familiar from the Pacific ports 
of South America required his 
help, and by the time he was 
through with this and a hasty 
meal the tide was at half- 
flood, and he must scurry away 
to assist in the liberation of a 
pack in dock, each with the 
Blue Peter at the fore. A 
Lamport and Holt for the 
Argentine fell to his lot. Then, 
wheeling about as the tripper 
sent the tow-line curling over 
the side, its clearance of the 
propeller nicely calculated, he 
gave power to a steamless tramp 
on passage from Hornby Dock 
to Langton, hauled another 
cargo-wallah out of graving- 
dock after repair, and just as 
he was nursing the hope of a 
night with slippered feet on 
the fender at home, his mes- 
senger came back from the 
telephone with orders to run 
a party of engineers to a ship 
at anchor in the Sloyne. Thus 
it was ordained that when he 
locked out, the ebbing tide cut 
off all chance of again locking 
in; therefore another night 
must be spent on river duty, 
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at the beck and call of any 
who required something doing 
they could not do for them- 
selves. 

** Not so many can lick that 
show,” he reflected with grim 
satisfaction. ‘It’s what you 
might call a day’s work. I 
know some swabs ashore who’d 
call it four, and want t’ make 
a speech about it. But,” catch- 
ing sight of himself in the 
mirror between the forward 
portholes, “‘it’s time I turned 
in.”’ 

Stepping out on deck he 
blew his whistle. ‘‘ Tell the 
mate,” he said to the man 
who answered the blast, “‘t’ 
see I’m called at five-thirty. 
Land passengers from the Blue 
Funnel boat. Must tidy up for 
the job.” Ten minutes later 
he pulled the blanket round his 
neck and contentedly mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Now for forty winks.” 
To the accompaniment of a 
sleepy grin, he added, ‘‘ I’ll be 
lucky if I got twenty.” 

On the captain’s withdrawal 
the spirit of slumber swept the 
deck, thrusting every man under 
hatches. Not one remained 
about except Ritson, who kept 
the anchor watch, and he was 
tucked away in a sheltered 
corner of the port alley, the 
curl of smoke from his pipe 
the only symbol of wideawake 
eyes and of ears attuned to 
every sound. So, for an hour, 
a second, a third. Then, as 
the city clocks began to an- 
nounce the passing of the fourth, 
a muffled cry from a distance 
of “‘ Tan-ta-lus, ahoy!” drew 
the watcher round to the star- 


board quarter and thence sent 
him off to the cabin. “A hail 
from the jetty, sir,’”’ he boomed 
in the skipper’s ear. ‘‘ You're 
wanted at the office. Sharp. 
Something special.” 

It was the sleeper on whom 
the summons fell, it was the 
seaman who responded. Pat 
as though he had simply been 
lying in wait for the call came 
the skipper’s answer: ‘‘ Rouse 
out the mate and tell him t’ 
get the anchor.” Though the 
order was not required. Al- 
ready feet were padding over- 
head, and before the captain’s 
boots were laced the anchor- 
chain was screaming its way 
to the winch. As the hook was 
hove short the boat moved 
ahead, turned in towards the 
pile flung like a giant arm into 
the water-flood, the tug thrust 
her fendered nose against the 
timbers, and Andrew Steele 
passed over the side into the 
slimy aisles of the jetty’s lower 
deck. 

On the three men who now 
hung out the mooring ropes 
and then stood by to await the 
skipper’s return, his departure 
made little impression. Their 
chief concern was the disturb- 
ance of their watch below. 
The new call was dulled by 
repetition, and when the Old 
Man came back with the curtly 
delivered news that they were 
ordered to sea, no questions 
were asked. ‘We're going 
outside.”” This was the only 
word passed from man to man, 
from deck to fo’e’sle. The fact 
of going was enough, whether 
to “fetch a ship from th’ Clyde ” 
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or tow a new barge to Buenos 
Aires @ matter of secondary 
interest. Destination was the 
Old Man’s affair; their busi- 
ness was first to help in getting 
the Tantalus into dock, with 
only a few spare inches on the 
lock-cill, and then plunge into 
the rush of fitting out for the 
commission. For there were 
bunkers to be filled, supplies 
taken aboard, engines tuned 
up, and interviews with high 
officials ashore. 

Of course, there were ex- 
ceptions. For Thomas Car- 
michael, the chief engineer, 
with whom all his maritime 
secrets were shared, the skipper 
packed his information into a 
single sentence, this being re- 
peated for the benefit of the 
mate; but both men recog- 
nised the futility of begging 
for details until the boat had 
cleared for sea. 

“You'll no get many wurds 
oot o’ Andra Steele while there’s 
wurk t’ be done,” the chief 
advised the mate, and none 
concerning their mission were 
forthcoming until about the 
time that Liverpool was sett- 
ling down to breakfast, Then, 
the Tantalus having rounded 
the kink in the Mersey channel 
known as Askew Spit, and 
been steadied on her course 
for the North-West Lightship, 
Carmichael stepped over the 
engine-room coamings, wiped 
his oily. hands on a piece of 
waste, and proceeded to take 
his bearings. 

Liverpool he found trans- 
formed to a smudge hard astern, 
to the west lay the hummocky 
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crown of the Great Burbo, to 
the east the tawny desert of 
Zebra Flats, beyond these two 
the sandy selvedges of Lanca- 
shire and Oheshire, and all 
around the steely flood of 
Liverpool Bay thrust like a 
spearhead into the land. His 
survey also comprehended the 
sombre sky, a confused sea, 
and the fact that the Tantalus 
was pounding the waves into 
masses of spray. 

‘“‘Imph,” he muttered, though 
not resentfully. ‘*‘ This is no 
likely t’ be a pleasure trip. 
And, seeing we’re hard by the 
Bar Light the old boat’ll be 
wanting t’ roll hersel’, so I’d 
better get t’ the bridge while 
I’ve the chance without getting 
ma feet wet.” 

On the bridge he found the 
skipper watching across the 
canvas dodger with the mate 
at the wheel, and his own 
appearance meant that the full 
official rating was now as- 
sembled. For the rest there 
were five sailors and the boy, 
two assistant-engineers, three 
firemen, one being an extra for 
the deep-sea trip, and the 
steward. To those initiated in 
the mysteries of sea-craft the 
presence of the steward should 
reveal that while registered as 
a tug the Tantalus also pur- 
sued the avocation of a tender. 
To this end she was equipped 
with a good saloon, permission 
to have seven hundred persons 
aboard at once, and a high- 
pitched bridge running well 
abaft the funnel. Its loftiness 
and roominess were particularly 
handy in the business of taking 
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passengers off the liners and 
putting them aboard. 

Making his way to the glassed- 
in wing-screen on the starboard 
side, where he could count on 
shelter from any of the seas 
scooped up by the stem, Car- 
michael opened fire. 

** Noo, then,” he said, ‘‘ un- 
less this is the firrst move in 
@ new war, and were sailing 
under sealed orders, mebbe 
you'll tell me what I’m sup- 
posed t’ be doing ? ”’ 

**You’re booked for a bit of 
a job in Bantry Bay,” Steele 
replied, pulling out his pipe. 
“The Celestial’s broken her 
tail-end shaft. Which means 
that she’s properly winged. 
Couldn’t even limp across t’ 
New York with her passengers 
or fetch ’*em back. She’s been 
towed into Bantry Bay by a 
couple of trawlers, and the 


Atlas being outward bound has 
been ordered t’ take off the 
company. She'll pass us on 
the way. Our job’s t’ shift the 


passenger crowd. About six 
hundred. Them and their bag- 
gage. That’s all.” 

“All, did ye say?” Car- 
michael scoffed. ‘‘ Man, you’ve 
na feeling and a poor stock of 
compreehension. A body might 
think fra your talk that we 
were oot on an ordinary dock- 
ing job. And you ken full weel 
that we’re in for two or three 
times round the clock, yoursel’ 
on the bridge all the time, and 
me doon below at ma coffee- 
mill. All, indeed! MThat’s no 
the wurd the passengers ‘ll use 
if Bantry Bay’s as merry as 
Mersey is noo. They'll ana- 
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thematise the day you were 
born, and condemn your Al 
boat as a lump o’ junk.” 

“‘There’s no sense in it,” 
the mate grumbled. ‘‘ A proper 
landsman’s notion.’”’ Being a 
young man, Peter Lawson, with 
many things about seafaring 
yet to learn, was often critical 
where experience would have 
kept silent. ‘‘ Why can’t they 
have the hooker towed home, 
or else put the passengers ashore 
and have them sent across 
country to Queenstown, instead 
of barging about with them from 
ship to ship ? ”’ 

From the captain the ques- 
tion simply drew a shrug of 
the shoulders, whereby it was 
implied that he was interested 
only in the execution of his 
orders. But the chief was more 
accommodating. 

** Ma son,” he said, “‘ there’s 
a heap mair sense in this ar- 
rangement than shows. Maist 
of the passengers are in a mighty 
hurry t’ be pushing along, and 
ye can depend upon it that 
th’ company’s quite agreeable 
to helping them. Passengers 
can never count themselves 
welcome aboard a liner a day 
after schedule. The longer 
they’re kept aboard or stowed 
awa’ in hotels the sooner they'll 
eat up their passage profits. 
But landing them in Bantry 
Bay and sending them over- 
land t’ Queenstown wud be 
no short cut to America, and 
none o’ th’ poor beggars wud 
find the arrangement a picnic. 
Bantry Bay! Macertes! What 
a notion! It’s far mair con- 
seederate t’ gie them a bit 
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tossing on a tug than send 
them stravaging through the 
wilds of Ireland. And far mair 
expedeetious. So noo you’ve 
mebbe got the main reasons 
why youre booked for a 
wet job on the edge of th’ 
Atlantic.” 

All through the day the boat 
plugged steadily away through 
a choppy sea, “‘riding like a 
duck,”’ as the skipper occasion- 
ally assured her. ‘‘ Go it, old 
girl,’ he would murmur now 
and again when she met and 
mounted a bigger sea than 
usual. ‘‘Go it; you're riding 
like a duck.” But a stiffish 
head wind levied toll on their 
speed, and the light was dying 
out on the second day when 
they rounded Sheep Head and 
sighted the liners, Celestial lying 
half a mile north of her com- 
panion. The wind was now 
blowing gustily into the mouth 
of the bay, and the sea running 
short and rather steep, though 
the play of their mast-head 
lights showed that except for 
a slight roll the two big ships 
were indifferent to every scal- 
loped wave that swept along 
the hulls or the occasional slam 
of more vicious seas. 

“Look here, mister,’ said 
the Old Man, addressing the 
mate over his shoulder, “‘ have 
some extra lashings ready for 
the gangway. Lots of ’em. 
We’re in for some dirt. It looks 
like being a case of kissing 
the liner’s keel one minute and 
shaking hands with the captain 
the next. Can’t take chances 
with gangways in a lift like 
this. Though I reckon that 


hanging on’ll be child’s play t’ 
sheering off. So, keep your eye 
liftin’ once the passengers begin 
t’ come aboard. That’s your 
job. I'll have all on up here. 
Mustn’t have any of the folk 
come to harm.” 

As the first part of his com- 
mission Andrew Steele was 
Mancuvring to windward of 
the cripple, now transformed 
by her lights into a glowing 
constellation in the heart of 
the dusky plain, his plan being 
to secure the help of the wind 
in his dealings with her com- 
mander. ‘‘ Of course,’ he re- 
flected, ‘‘ I'll lose half what he 
says t’ me, seeing that most of 
his words’ll carry away. But 
that doesn’t matter. What 
does count is that he picks up 
what I’ve got t’ say to him. 
I know what he wants me t’ 
do without telling. But he 
doesn’t know how I mean t’ 
do it. And that’s the main 
thing.”’ 

Aboard the Celestial the ar- 
rival of the Tantalus appeared 
to have passed unnoticed, but 
when a prolonged blast on the 
syren clamoured for attention, 
an instant light twinkling on 
the liner’s foremast asked as 
plainly as the spoken word, 
** Who are you? And what do 
you want ? ”’ 

At once the captain’s fingers 
found the tapper in the star- 
board screen, and his own 
signal lantern up aloft became 
articulate. “Tug Tantalus. 
Liverpool, sir. Orders to shift 
your passengers.” 

A moment’s pause, and again 
Celestial stabbed the darkness 
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with a question. ‘‘ Who’s the 
captain ? ” 

** Andrew Steele,’’ said the 
tug’s little white light, and 
when the liner unexpectedly 
volleyed back, ‘‘That’s all 
right,’ the skipper’s fingers 
sharply tightened on the rail. 
That laconic message amounted 
to a vote of confidence, and he 
knew it. 

Then the lantern spoke again. 
““Come alongside. We want 
to talk to you.”’ 

Working in as close as was 
necessary, just within hail and 
no more, the Old Man picked 
up his megaphone and the metal 
tube spouted a stream of words 
across the intervening strip of 
sea. He would like to turn-to 
at once. Not wait for day- 
light. Alongjob. And weather 
not to be trusted. He would 
come in on the starboard side. 
Most shelter there. Seeing the 
ship was broken down she 
couldn’t help him with her 
engines. Ship must open one 
of her forward doors. Then 
he could work his deck gang- 
way and save passengers dodg- 
ing about on his bridge. Only 
one at a time on the gangway. 
Weather not likely to mend. 
Might get worse. So he would 
take passengers first. Luggage 
must wait till—— 

A convulsive jerk applied a 
full point to the sentence, the 
tug reared on the crest of a 
sea, beat down upon another, 
a welter of spume stormed 
across the bridge, the skipper 
rang for Slow Astern, and the 
boat slowly fell away. But 
not far. No sooner was she 
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clear than Captain Steele again 
began to drive her, beating up 
now to leeward, closing in 
upon the liner with infinite 
caution, and giving an exhibi- 
tion of seamanship whereof 
Lane of the Celestial was after- 
wards moved to sing a song of 
praise at Liverpool. 

“Never seen anything like 
it. He had to fight for every 
foot. And he played with the 
seas like—like a master of the 
game at chess. I tell you, he 
knew far ahead what the sea 
was going to do, and how the 
tug would take it. Did the 
work of four men, and all at 
once. Worked his engines, his 
hand hardly ever off the lever, 
directed the steering, never 
missed a movement of his own 
boat or ours, and all the time 
he was watching that infernal 
sea and coaxing his boat along- 
side without butting in to us 
or being taken by our roll, I 
cursed the night because it 
wouldn’t let me watch him 
proper. But it was almost 
worth being broken down to 
see what we could see of old 
Steele handling his tug. 

““I asked Carmichael the 
other day, his chief engineer, 
you know, how many engine 
movements he got through while 
they were on the job. ‘Oh, 
naething oot of the ordinary,’ 
said he, as calmly as you 
please. ‘I reckon t’ get aboot 
three hundred orders fra the 
bridge on a tide when there’s 
anything proaper doing on the 
river, an’ I put this doon as 
equal to aboot three tides.’ 
Just think of it! Over thirty 
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hours on end. Nine hundred 
Full Speeds, Half Speeds, Dead 
Slows, Full Asterns, and all the 
rest. One man never off the 
bridge for a second nor the 
other away from his engines. 
Not even for their grub. And 
over and over again I’ll bet the 
chief was nearly standing on 
his head or stretched on his 
back.” 

Quite indifferent to watching 
eyes or critical judgment, An- 
drew Steele was concentrated 
on his task. Craning over the 
weather-screen one moment, the 
next twisted about with his 
hand on the telegraph, he care- 
fully nursed his boat, little by 
little edged her in towards the 
monster hull, until the over- 
hanging mass, pierced by its 
rows of placid lights, seemed to 
envelop him. And so, his 


objective at hand, above the 


crashing tumult of the tidal 
race between the two hulls, 
the strident booming of the 
wind, his voice bellowed its 
first command, ‘‘ Now, then, 
look alive for their messenger.”’ 

But instead of the lighter 
line to which his ten-inch rope 
Should be shackled and hauled 
aboard came a thrusting wash 
off the liner’s side, solid, irre- 
sistible, pitching the Tantalus 
away, and bringing all the 
delicate manceuvring to naught. 

Backing out and steadying 
for a fresh assault, the Old Man 
discovered the mate by his side 
timidly venturing a suggestion 
of surrender. ‘‘ What if we 
hit her, sir?” he cried, half- 
expecting an explosion. ‘‘ D’ye 
think we ought t’ carry on ? ”’ 
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** Carry on,’ Steele repeated. 
** Did ye say carry on ? ” peer- 
ing through the murk into the 
other man’s face. ‘‘ Why not ? 
What’s t’ hinder us? D’ye 
think I’d be at the job at all 
if I thought we couldn’t man- 
age it?” 

Abashed, the mate, who 
lacked nothing in courage but 
only deep-sea experience, sidled 
off towards the ladder, but an 
imperative ‘‘ Here” brought 
him back. ‘Haven’t you 
learned the tug’s first law?” 
he was asked. ‘“‘It’s t’ stand 
by the ship, no matter what 
any of the sea-lawyers. May 
say. And we'll carry on till 
we're ordered t’ sheer off, or 
all our ropes have carried 
away. Stay there; I’ve not 
done.” 

Slipping over to the star- 
board side, he watched the 
way of his boat for a few 
minutes, called on the helms- 
man for ‘‘a bit more port,” 
and then came back with an 
instruction. ‘‘ I’ve another job 
for you. Once we’ve made 
fast, post a man by each rope 
with an axe, and keep him 
there till we sheer off. And 
when I give the word let him 
cut. But not before. If any 
man cuts without being told, 
T’ll—I’1l fire him soon’s we make 
Liverpool again.” 

Muttering something about 
“these young ’uns,” Steele 
settled down afresh to his 
great game, craft pitted against 
force, and twice again was he 
beaten, his third attempt cost- 
ing the tug a slice of her 
timber belt. When the mate 
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reported the loss, wondering 
whether the skipper would now 
abandon the enterprise, he was 
tartly reminded that there were 
“plenty of good rope fenders ” 
to take the place of the missing 
fragment. Then suddenly the 
distance melted away, the tug 
seemed to grind against a cliff, 
whistles screamed, snaky coils 
whipped from aloft and were 
hauled back with stouter ropes 
in tow, and here was the 
Tantalus rocking, bucking, see- 
Sawing up and down athwart a 
great hole in the liner’s side, 
the yawning entrance to a 
glowing cavern. This was the 
open doorway for which .the 
skipper had begged. But it 
was nothing like a doorway. 
In the clinging darkness all 
external detail was lost; it 
resembled nothing so common- 
place. Whenever the bridge 
heaved upward the vision, lost 
almost a8 soon as gained, was 
that of a weird chamber, fitted 
with strange instruments, and 
peopled by men who seemed to 
shoot from concealed passages 
and vanish in other obscurities. 

Yet there were some who 
stayed, bawled through fun- 
nelled palms, advanced with 
insolent daring to the precipi- 
tous edge, hung on by one 
hand, with the other clutched, 
and then began to haul at 
pendant ropes, and immediately 
the gangway on the tug’s deck 
jerked convulsively, canted 
aloft, thrust its outer end into 
the cavity, bridging the gulf 
in which the sea boiled and 
thundered, and a lusty voice 
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announced, ‘‘ All’s fast, cap- 
tain.” Whereupon Andrew 
Steele roared back, “One at 
a time, sir. Never more—on 
th’ gangway—at atime. And,” 
courtesy making an unmarked 
slip, “‘for heaven’s sake, look 
alive.”’ 

The response was instan- 
taneous. As the exhortation 
left his lips he was conscious 
of a woman. When he began 
there were none but sailors, 
brass-bounders, stewards; when 
he finished there was a woman 
in the company, projected from 
one of the hidden passages, a 
woman from whose heart every 
other emotion was expelled by 
fear as she beheld the edge of 
that swaying bridge, now on 
a level, now down below, its 
lower end lost in the night, 
and realised that this was part 
of the highway by which she 
must cross the Atlantic. Time 
for thought being given, she 
would have revolted, refused 
to trust herself to its agitated 
frame, and there were none 
more keenly conscious of this 
than the officer in command. 
He was also alive to the power 
of example. At a word one 
of the men detached himself 
from the throng, sprang on to 
the gangway, ran nimbly down 
and back. Nothing easier, his 
action asserted. And by this 
more than by all the coaxing 
words the white-faced woman 
was induced to make the ven- 
ture, screamed as she felt the 
planking dip, and landed in 
the arms waiting to receive her 
at the other end. 
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Hard on her trail other 
women followed, old, young, 
many with infants, girls and 
boys in their teens. Twenty 
of them, fifty, a hundred. As 
they came each was passed 
from hand to hand along the 
deck and thence down into the 
saloon, an acceptable refuge, 
yet strangely small by contrast 
with the one they had just left, 
and keeping fear on edge by its 
tumultuous motion. 

** Blimy,’’ a garrulous woman, 
one of the late-comers, began, 
“now we know we're howt on 
the hocean siling to a land——”’ 
She screamed hysterically as a 
violent lurch drove her down 
on to the settee. Out on deck 
a puff of white smoke spurted 
abaft the tug’s stern, a crack 
like the firing of a six-pounder, 
a voice, “‘ Stern rope’s carried 
away, sir.” And here was 
Andrew Steele clamouring for 
the gangway lashings to be 
cast off. 


With the length of a couple 
of cables between the two 
vessels the liner’s signal lan- 
tern went—wink, wink, wink. 
The skipper’s fingers tapped in 


response. ‘‘That’s what I’m 
going t’ do,” he muttered. 
“Tm putting this lot on that 
other hooker before I ship 
another. I’m not going t’ 
knock them about no more 
than there’s a call for. They’ve 
got t’ be put through it again 
getting alongside the ship.” 
But, in spite of the greater 
Shelter from wind and sea 
which the Atlas, by working 
on her engines, was able to 
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give, the task of getting his 
hundred odd off one ship was 
child’s play compared with the 
business of putting them on 
the other. For he had no 
secret passages wherein to tuck 
them until they were required ; 
necessity compelled that they 
should be massed in small 
parties handy for the gangway, 
and fear looked through micro- 
scopic eyes. Every detail was 
magnified ; they were affrighted 
by the immensity of that over- 
hanging wall behind which 
safety lay. And when the 
gangway tilted to its acutest 
angle, the ascent was sugges- 
tive of the climbing of a cliff. 
While Atlas invited she also 
challenged ; cheerily persuasive 
voices chanted their ‘‘ Come 
along now ” refrain; the mon- 
ster mutely stormed at them 
with its ‘‘ Do if you dare.”’ 

On her second trip the tug 
had better fortune, getting off 
with a couple of hundred before 
one set of gangway lashings 
gave way, but dawn was upon 
them as she went rolling over 
the bay on her third occa- 
sion. When the last man was 
taken off, the skipper consulted 
his watch. ‘‘ That makes eigh- 
teen hours of it,” he reflected. 
‘** Not so bad. It might easily 
have beentwenty-eight. Though 
I doubt we’ll need longer for 
the luggage.” His reckoning 
paid no heed to the fact that 
twenty-one hours had gone 
since he took his station on 
the bridge, and he overlooked 
the certainty that not until the 
last sling of luggage had left 
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his deck would he dream of 
going down the ladder. 

As the day advanced the 
wind freshened and a heavier 
ground swell levied fresh toll 
on the aching limbs, while the 
crew working in the well for- 
ward of the bridge were con- 
stantly knee-deep in water. 
Yet now there was neither life 
nor limb to worry about, noth- 
ing but those netted slings of 
trunks and crates spouting over 
the liner’s side to be stacked 
and secured on the tug’s heav- 
ing deck. Night discovered 
them still at their back-break- 
ing task, netful after netful, 
trunks by the score. Here was 
a blended wonder of travel and 
possession, and Andrew Steele 
in the midst of his activities 
somehow found himself im- 
pressed by the suggestion of 
wealth. “‘ Enough luggage for 
a town,” he thought, “let alone 
a pack of travellers.” And 
again, “‘ Looks as though they 
should be well off.’’ And once 
more, critical now, ‘‘ Wonder 
if it’s all worth having. Mebbe 
they’d be as well off with half 
of it.” 

This was close on midnight. 
Four hours later the liner began 
to haul in her anchor-chain, 
the last sling went twisting up 
the iron wall, the tug sheered 
off, Atlas went ahead and 
about, with three prolonged 
blasts on her syren Tantalus 
cried ‘‘ Good-bye.” In the 
same fashion the liner re- 
sponded. And then, enveloped 
in the inky darkness and a 
cloud of fine rain, the dog-tired 
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skipper on the tug’s bridge 
pulled at the whistle cord again, 
and in one sharp blast the 
Tantalus added, ‘‘ Good luck,” 

For the actual end of the 
adventure Andrew Steele had 
to wait until the Celestial was 
safely stowed away in graving 
dock, and time was given for 
a peaceful hour in the cabin 
with newspapers ever so many 
days old. One after another 
they were sampled, and in 
none did the skipper find any- 
thing amiss. But Carmichael 
was scornfully moved. Brand- 
ishing a paper he planked it 
down on the table, and thrust 
a finger on one of the para- 
graphs. 

** Here ye are,” he beamed. 
“Full account of oor glorious 
exploit. What is it the proverb 
says? ‘ Honour to whom hon- 
our.’ Weel, here’s your share 
an’ mine. Ye ken the graund 
name they’ve got for such 
things as we’ve been doing? 
Epic drama. Here’s yer Epic. 
Thirty hours and mair on the 
job withoot a break. Fit t’ 
drop. Bursting oor hearts. 
Tearing oor fingers. Wallow- 
ing in it scuppers under. And 
noo comes the reward. Listen 
till the newspaper yarn. Man, 
but it’s mighty. 


*** A message from Queens- 
town reports that early this 
morning the Atlantic liner Atlas 
steamed out of Bantry Bay for 
New York with the passengers 
from the Celestial, which had 
been towed into the bay broken 
down under circumstances al- 
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ready reported. The passen- 
gers had been transferred along 
with their baggage by a tug 
specially sent from Liverpool for 
the purpose.’ 


“There’s glory for ye. A 
tug. Not so much as the 
boat’s name. She mightna 
have one.. A tug transferred 
the passengers. Ye’d better 
leave the sea and buy a farm. 
You’d only need t’ breed a 
prize heifer t’ win the distinc- 
tion of your name in the paper. 
Man, it makes me fair sick. 
To think of the way you 
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handled the boat. Shifted sax 
hundred folk fra ship to ship, 
and never a scratch among 
them. And then this. A tug 
transferred the passengers. Ma 
certes !”’ 

For a moment Captain An- 
drew Steele softly drummed 
on the table. Then, beginning 
to recharge his pipe, he quietly 
retorted, the flicker of a smile 
in his eyes, ‘‘ Well, what’s 
wrong with the yarn? It’s 
got the main bit. We were 
sent t’ shift the passengers, 
and we did it. We finished the 
job.” 
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THE SHAITAN. 


BY FUNDI. 


I’vE often wondered why 
elephant chasing should possess 
such an extraordinary fascina- 
tion. I know men who have 
spent twenty years and more 
at the game, and yet, at the 
end of it all, are still as keen 
as when they toppled over their 
first prize. Often enough they 
never see an elephant from 
one month’s end to another, 
yet every day brings its fresh 
quota of hope, and with‘ every 
fresh dawn they set out to 
scour their particular districts. 
Often they are hungry, they’re 
nearly always thirsty, and more 
often than not they are on the 
verge of being broke. Yet 
still they go on, and always 
before their eyes is the vision 
of either finding an elephant 
graveyard or of retiring on the 
profits of some miraculous day’s 
work among an equally miracu- 
lous herd. Neither happening 
ever appears to eventuate, but 
that doesn’t prevent successive 
generations of hunters taking 
the field with exactly the same 
hopes and exactly the same 
courage. After spending some 
four years in their ranks, the 
question which occurs most 
frequently to my mind is not 
where the old elephants go to 
die, but where the old hunters 
go to die. 

And it is a monotonous life, 
too. One would imagine, and 
perhaps rightly so, that ele- 





phant chasing would provide 
more thrills to the square inch 
than any other form of sport 
—or business. But experience 
is apt to prove the contrary, 
and besides taking the gilt 
off the gingerbread, usually 
dampens the ardour of even 
the most enthusiastic of hunters. 
Doing the same thing day in 
and day out gets rather weari- 
some, and the elephant—unlike 
the other and smaller fry of 
the jungle—is amazingly stable 
in its habits. Seldom if ever 
does an elephant catch an 
experienced hunter napping, 
and that is more than can be 
said of any other species of 
game from the buffalo down- 
wards. But since there are 
exceptions to every generalisa- 
tion, one does occasionally meet 
a curious brute, and it may 
be that the end of the chase is 
not quite as stereotyped as 
usual. These represent the 
only bright spots in a pretty 
dull existence, and it is of one 
of these bright spots that I 
would tell the story. 

We were cutting across coun- 
try from the lake to the 
Rovuma at the time, the party 
consisting of my partner and 
myself, with a following of © 
twenty-eight hefty boys. It 


was the middle of summer, and 
for that reason the safari was 
the very reverse of pleasant, 
since the sun—stuck in the 
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heavens like a disc of molten 
brass—poured down through 
the leafless branches of the 
trees for every blessed minute 
of daylight. In a whole day’s 
journey one would find hardly 
one spot where one could shel- 
ter, even for a minute, from its 
scorching rays. The long grass, 
shrivelled to crackling point, 
sent up clouds of fine choking 
dust every time one put one’s 
foot down, causing the boys 
who had the ill-luck to be 
marching in the tail of the 
column alternately to spit 
and curse with a commendable 
vehemence. The ground itself, 
of course, was baked to the 
hardness of cast steel; and 
water, except that in the river, 
was practically non-existent. 
It was for this latter reason 
that we were keeping to the 
course of the Ipito River, 
though what we were going 
to do when it flowed away 
from our line of march was a 
question which was troubling 
us considerably. 

Late one afternoon we struck 
a deserted village, and catching 
sight of some tomatoes growing 
among the debris of what had 
once been the gardens, we de- 
cided to camp there for the 
night and to collect whatever 
might be going in the shape of 
food. A thorough search 
brought to light some fifty to 
sixty pounds of tomatoes, and 
fired by this discovery our 
boys set off to scour the dis- 
trict for any old hives which 
might perchance still be hold- 
ing honey. It was while this 
search was in progress that 
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our headman, Selimani, came 
upon the spoor which was 
destined, had we only known 
it at the time, to cause us such 
a lot of unnecessary heart- 
burn, and to end in one of the 
biggest fiascos we had ever 
experienced. 

‘*Only one mark, Master,” 
said Selimani in explaining his 
find, ‘‘ but that——-!” 

** Where is it?’ we asked. 
And when they led us to the 
river bank, and we had looked 
down upon the strange spoor, 
we, too, were dumb-struck. 

** Lo, lo, lo!’ exclaimed the 
natives in chorus. 

‘*Humph!” We = stared 
down upon the enormous and 
solitary circle deeply indented 
into the soft mud of the bank. 
At a rough computation it was 
anything up to two feet six 
inches across, which, by the 
usual formula of our school- 
days, indicated a circumference 
of seven feet six inches. Now 
the height of an elephant bears 
a somewhat definite relation to 
its spoor, roughly calculated at 
three times the circumference 
of its fore-foot. 

I looked at my partner, and 
he looked at me. 

“You don’t think we’ve 
struck one of those dinosaur 
johnnies, or anything of that, 
do you? ” he asked. 

‘** Most certainly not,’’ I said. 
‘*They’re all dead. And any- 
way, they were lizards—or, at 
least, I think they were!” 

‘*“Humph!” And again we 
fell to studying that astonish- 
ing spoor. 

** Master,’ observed Selimani 
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presently, a judicial frown on 
his brow, ‘‘ Master, I think 
that this elephant is the father 
of all elephants. I think so, 
Master.” 

** Lo, lo!’ chorused the boys 
in agreement. 

**And, by Jingo, I believe 
you're right!’ I cried, stoop- 
ing down and spanning the 
hole. And to R., ‘*‘ There’s no 
mistake, you see. It’s four 
spans across, and my span is 
eight inches—a little more, if 
anything.” 
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of ivory this monster would 
be carrying.” 

“The same question has 
struck me,’’ I confessed. “If 
it’s in strict ratio to the gentle- 
man’s apparent bulk, then I 
think he’d be carrying enough 
to allow us to retire from 
further hunting.”’ 

“Dunno about that, but at 
least we could have a jolly 
good holiday on it.” 

** Always supposing we lived 
to tell the tale,’ I muttered. 
““ Twenty-three feet ! Why, it’s 


“Which means thirty-twog higher than these trees!” 


inches multiplied by mw—say 
ninety-six, and multiplied by 
three again gives two hurdred 
and eighty - eight inches, or 
twenty -four feet exactly — I 
don’t think!” 

“Perhaps it’s got elephan- 
tiasis of the foot,” I suggested. 
And as R. snorted, ‘“ Why 
not ? ”’ 

R. shook his head. 

** Personally, I doubt if it’s 
an elephant at all.” 

“But, hang it, man!” I 
protested, ‘‘here’s the toes. 
Here’s the——”’ 

“It went across the river, 
Master,’’ butted in Selimani. 
**T think so.” 

“You do, do you?” I 
looked at the spoor again. 
After all, the ground being 
soft, it was just possible that 
the spoor was in some way or 
other distorted. ‘‘See if you 


can find a canoe anywhere, 
and have a look across the 
other side,’’ I told him. 

“I’m wondering,’ remarked 
R., as the boys went off to 
search the village, “‘ what sort 


R. glanced up and shivered. 

** Need a blinkin’ cannon!” 
he opined. 

A shout from the direction 
of the village announced the 
finding of a canoe, and long 
before we could reach the spot, 
Selimani and two other boys 
were out on the river and pad- 
dling across towards the oppo- 
site bank. 

“Hurry up!” I shouted. 
** Tt’ll be dark soon.”’ 

Selimani waved a hand, and 
landing, tied up the canoe and 
dived into the undergrowth. 
Five minutes later he was back 
on the bank, and scrambling 
with frantic haste into the boat, 
came paddling back again across 
the river. 

“Wind up!” remarked R. 
sagely. 

And they had. 

‘“* Master,” panted Selimani 
the second his foot touched 
earth, “it is good to leave 
here—quick ! ”’ 

‘Why ? ’ I asked, somewhat 
disconcerted by his vehemence. 

“That elephant, Master, is 
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bigger than the sky!” he 
gasped. 

“ce Eh 9 9? 

‘**Lo, lo!” exclaimed one of 
the boys who had been with 
him. ‘It has scratched itself 
against a tree, Master, and the 
dirt is right up to the top!” 

‘** Holy Moses!” gasped R. 
For here was proof positive 
of its height. And a moment 
later, ‘“‘ Here, take us over, 
and let’s have a look at it.”’ 

I wasn’t eager, I must con- 
fess, but still, seeing no way 
out of it, into the canoe I got. 
Five minutes sufficed for the 
trip across, five minutes to get 
to the tree—and there it was. 

“No,” said R. again. “I 
won’t believe it. You’re not 
going to tell me that any 
elephant did that !”’ 

** How high is it ? ’’ I asked, 
standing with my back against 
the tree. 

R. made a rapid calculation. 

““Tf you’re six feet four,’’ he 
said, “‘then the dirt reaches 
up the trunk for pretty well 
three times your height. Say 
eighteen feet, at a moderate 
estimate.” 

“Eighteen feet, eh?” I 
asked. ‘ Well, that’s a little 
improvement on twenty-four, 
at any rate.”’ 

** But eighteen feet—— ? ”’ 

I glanced round the darkening 
bush uneasily. 

“ Better be getting off home,”’ 
I said. ‘‘I’d hate to see that 
gentleman coming at me out 
of the trees.” 

Nothing more was said upon 
the subject until we were once 
more seated in our tent. Then 
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R., speaking apparently to the 
canvas— 
** A nice fresh spoor, too.” 
Silence. 


“A yesterday’s spoor, I 
should imagine.”’ 
Silence. I felt for my pipe. 


*“* T think it ought to be looked 
into. Natural history specimen 
—er—and all that.” 

“Look here!” I demanded 
forcibly, ‘‘are you suggesting 
that we break our trip ? ” 

““There’s a fortune in it, 
too!” 

** And a nasty, beastly, sticky 
end,’ I countered. ‘‘ Twenty- 
three feet—phew ! ”’ 

** Kighteen,’’ corrected my 
partner. ‘“‘ And think of the 
ivory!” 

I did think of the ivory. I 
had thought of little else since 
first setting eyes on that spoor. 
I reckoned there must be at 
least three hundred pounds of 
first-class ivory on the brute, 
and that, at thirty shillings a 
pound, would bring us in—I 
wiped my brow at the mere 
thought of it. 

“Big ivory,” quoted R., 
reading from a recent price- 
list we had brought from the 
coast, “‘ thirty-five shillings per 
pound. Tusks over one hun- 
dred pounds specially quoted 
for.” He folded up the paper 
and replaced it in his note- 
case. ‘“‘Over one hundred 
pounds—specially quoted for,”’ 
he repeated meaningly. 

I revised my ideas of the 
coming wealth. It might be 
nearer five hundred pounds. 
Five—hundred—pounds ! 

“He must,” went on BR., 
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“he simply must be carrying 
record tusks. And for record 
tusks Heaven knows what we 
should get.”’ 

“And I,” I said weakly, 
** daren’t even begin to think.” 

“To-morrow,” said R., “‘ we 
must go after this elephant.” 

‘‘ This mountain of flesh and 
hate !”’ 

“‘This young gold mine! ”’ 

“This death-trap,”’ said I. 

**So I'll give orders to that 
effect. Er ’’—for the first time 
directly addressing me—“ er, 
I suppose you agree ? ” 

“I suppose so,’ I assented 
dubiously. ‘:You have my ad- 
dress in case I never come——”’ 

“Selimani!’’ His trium- 
phant call drowned my protest. 
And as the boy came dashing 
in, ‘“‘ To-morrow, at daybreak, 
the Bwana and I are going to 
follow this big elephant. See 
that everything is ready for an 
early start.” 

“Bwana!” And as Seli- 
mani pronounced the word it 
expressed astonishment, horror, 
awe, and a whole heap of ad- 
mniration. 

‘** Yes,’ said I largely, con- 
scious of only the last element. 
‘Bring me my gun! And if 
we’ve got a couple of cannons 
knocking about anywhere——”’ 
But somehow R. and I were 
shaking hands, albeit a little 
hysterically, I thought. 

Early next morning we were 
out on the trail, and as the day 
advanced it became increasingly 
evident that our quarry was 
taking things quite easily. But 
the farther we went, and the 
more closely we followed his 
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spoor, the more forcibly was it 
driven home to our minds that 
we had something very ex- 
traordinary in front of us. If 
he had elephantiasis in the 
foot, then it was evident that 
he had it in all his feet, for the 
spoor of each foot was some- 
thing to marvel at. And occa- 
sionally he had side-stepped into 
the river for a cooling bath, 
and then, where he had emerged, 
some large tree would bear 
silent witness to his incredible 
height. By the time dusk fell 
we were persuaded that we 
could be no more than thirty 
hours behind him, and if—as 
in the ordinary course of events 
was a certainty—he would only 
stop and feed, we knew we 
should come up with him some 
time during the course of the 
next two days. 

Our camp that first night 
was rather restive. The boys 
were quite openly alarmed, 
and although we had joked 
and gibed throughout the whole 
gruelling day, I admit that I 
for one was not particularly 
happy when at last darkness 
fell. It is one thing to talk 
largely in the broad light of 
day, but quite another to keep 
it up during the long watches 
of the night. And those nights 
were particularly dark, too. 
We were mid-way between the 
moons, as it happened, and the 
blackness down by the river 
bank was wellnigh Stygian. 
Should that great brute take 
it into his head to return along 
his own trail—as elephants so 
often do—we should, we real- 
ised, fare but ill in our little 
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camp lying directly athwart his 
path. But as luck would have 
it nothing happened, and pres- 
ently we woke to another 
day. 

On again, then, with the 
first streaks of dawn, the spoor 
seeming bigger and the fre- 
quent marks on the trees more 
formidable in the half-light, 
but always before our eyes was 
the prospect of that five hun- 
dred pounds, and the various 
methods of getting rid of it to 
the best advantage was the 
sole and comforting topic of 
conversation between my part- 
ner and me. 

And then something hap- 
pened which had the effect of 
driving all thought of that five 
hundred pounds clean out of 
our minds. We were beating 
across a long bend in the river, 
across a softer patch of ground 
than usual, when we were sud- 
denly arrested by a shout from 
behind. 

*“* Well? ” we bawled back. 

Selimani was semaphoring 
wildly while the rest of the 
boys had stopped and were 
gathered round him. They 
were all staring blankly at the 
ground. 

And when, five minutes later, 
we ourselves reached the spot, 
we stared blankly too, for 
there, superimposed upon the 
elephant’s spoor, was the un- 
mistakable mark of a boot. 
A boot, where we were wearing 
bush-shoes. A heavy boot, 
studded with hob-nails and 
tipped with steel, whereas our 
own were ordinary rope-soles. 

“Well?” challenged R., 
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after what seemed an hour’s 
silence. ‘‘ Well?” 

Selimani looked at the spoor, 
and from that to the boys. 
He went back a yard or two, 
and then went forward for 
about the same distance. 

** Master,” he said at last, 
“there is another white man 
following this elephant.” 

It was as though the bottom 
had been knocked out of our 
world. That five hundred 
pounds went down with a bang. 
We stared at each other in 
silence. 

“It might be a native in an 
old pair of ammunition boots,” 
I hazarded. 

R. positively leapt at the 
idea, but Selimani seemed 
doubtful. By spreading out 
the boys and instituting a 
search of the ground round 
about, he discovered that sev- 
eral natives had evidently been 
following in the wake of the 
boots. They represented, he 
inferred, the white man’s safari. 

Worse and worse. RK. looked 
at me and I looked back at 
him, blankly. Who was the 
fellow? Who could he be? 
Where had he sprung from ? 
As far as we knew there was 
no other white man anywhere 
in the district. 

“Why didn’t you notice 
them before?” growled R., 
savagely. ‘‘ Where did they 
join the trail ? ”’ 

Selimani shook his head. He 
didn’t know. With that curi- 
ous blindness which appears to 
affect every man in a long 
column, nobody had noticed 
anything except the back of 
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the man in front of him. We, 
our eyes on the plainer spoor 
of the elephant, had utterly 
failed to notice the little nail 
marks which Selimani, sud- 
denly waking up to the fact 
that he was no longer follow- 
ing in our exact steps, had been 
so quick to see. Those boots, 
then, for all we knew to the 
contrary, might have been trail- 
ing our elephant since early day. 

“How old are they?” I 
asked. 

Selimani held a conference 
with the boys, and after a 
long argument advanced the 
opinion that Boots had passed 
along some time the previous 
day. The exact time, he said, 
could only be ascertained with 
certainty by an examination of 
the remains of his camp. 

It had been somewhere about 
two o’clock when he made 
his momentous discovery, and 
by the time the argument was 
concluded it must have been 
nearly three. The heat was 
terrific. The sun’s rays, beat- 
ing off the surface of the river, 
appeared to be coming up at 
one as well as beating down. 
The trail was hot and lumpy, 
and apparently endless. The 
bush ahead stretched on to 
the distant hills like a yellow 
sea. 

“Ts it any use going on?” 
I muttered, wiping the sweat 
from my face. And just as 
my partner was about to say 
no, in butted Selimani. 

“That elephant is a shattan,! 
Master,” he said with the most 
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utter conviction. “It is no 
good trying to catch him. I 
think it very good to go back.” 

I scowled. If he’d only kept 
his tongue still I firmly believe 
we should have turned back 
then and there, but there was 
that underlying his suggestion 
which raised all the old Adam 
in me. 

“I think we'll push on,” I 
said instantly. ‘‘ After all, he 
may give up and leave us a 
clear field. Or the brute may 
scare him off. A hundred 
things might happen ! ”’ 

“‘That’s so!” agreed R. 
*“And anyway, five hundred 
pounds is worth a little effort. 
N’enda!”’ he shouted to the 
boys. 

Selimani’s face fell, but never- 
theless he marshalled up the 
carriers and off we went again. 
And now the imprint of those 
boots was only too clear; in 
fact, as R. remarked more than 
once during the ensuing hours, 
it was difficult to imagine how 
we had ever missed them before. 
But I’ve always noticed that 
it’s easy to follow a spoor when 
once you’ve got on to it, but 
a totally different thing to find 
the first signs. 

“He must have been going 
some!” ventured my partner 


‘when at dusk we had still not 


struck any signs of his camp. 
Six o’clock came, and then 
seven, but still the spoor led 
on and still Boots followed. 

At half-past seven we were 
compelled to call a halt and to 
pitch camp for the night. 





1 A devil. 
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Up with the dawn and on 
again, but at eight o’clock we 
were rejoiced by the sight of 
a newly constructed zareba 
lying right across our path. 
The ashes of some half-dozen 
fires lay warm under the morn- 
ing sun, and the presence of 
two biggish holes in the ground 
showed us that Boots was 
carrying a tent with him. 

“When ? ” I asked, as Seli- 
mani plunged his hands into 
the ashes. 

The boy felt them carefully. 
He noted the height of the sun 
and the warmth of the ground 
round about. He studied the 
holes from which the tent poles 
had been withdrawn, picked 
up a scrap of dried meat and 
looked at its underneath side 
and at the bit of ground where 
it had been lying. Puzzled, 
apparently, he called up two of 
the carriers, and together they 
went over all the signs again, 
pushing their fingers down the 
holes and filtering the ashes 
through their hands. 

“Well? ’ I asked again, as 
they rose to their feet. 

“This camp, Master, was 
struck at mid-day yesterday,”’ 
said Selimani at last. ‘‘ Why 
the Bwana should strike camp 
at mid-day I do not know!” 
he added with a shrug. 

“Nor do I,” I agreed, glanc- 
ing to my partner. “Still, 
he’s only nine or ten hours 
ahead of us apparently.” 

“ But the elephant isn’t much 
more,” argued RK. dismally. 
“ And by this time, other things 
being equal, he has probably 
caught up with it. Hullo!” 
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he broke off suddenly, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter now ? ” 

“Bwana!” a boy was cry- 
ing from the water’s edge. 
** Look at this!” 

We followed his pointing 
finger, and away across the 
river were surprised to see a 
newly-built canoe tied up to 
the opposite bank. The boy 
who had called to us was look- 
ing from where he was standing 
up towards Boot’s camp. 

“The Bwana has gone!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘He has gone 
across the river !”’ 

A very few minutes sufficed 
to show that he was right. 
Boots had gone. From that 
camp he had evidently gone 
straight across the river, and 
the reason for his striking 
camp at mid-day was at once 
clear. It must have taken his 
boys some little time to find a 
suitable tree out of which to 
make a canoe, and doubtless 
Boots had elected to pitch his 
tent until such time as the work 
was done. But why had he 
left the elephant ? 

“Perhaps the elephant has 
crossed over too,” was R.’s 
first suggestion. But a quick 
examination of the spoor be- 
yond the camp showed that 
the elephant had not crossed 
over, but had continued on 
along the river bank. And a 
few minutes later another prob- 
lem cropped up, for while we 
were looking at the elephant’s 
spoor we suddenly realised that 
Boots had not only gone on 
beyond that camp, but had 
also come back along his own 
spoor ! 

Oo 
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“He has found it and shot 
it!’ exclaimed Selimani in- 
stantly. ‘“‘It is now good to 
go back. I think so, Master.” 

And we thought so, too, but 
only for a moment. The more 
we considered it the more we 
saw that he couldn’t possibly 
have done it in the time. Had 
Boots been successful with so 
enormous a brute, it would 
have taken him the best part of 
a day to get out the tusks, and 
more likely than not, we should 
have found some trace of where 
they had lain in the camp. No, 
whatever else had happened, 
we felt pretty sure that Boots 
hadn’t bagged the monster. 
Why, then, had he turned 
back ? 

**Let’s go on to the point 
where he stopped,” suggested 
R. “That might bring some- 
thing to light.” 

And so we started off again, 
and about an hour beyond the 
camp came upon a scene of 
indescribable confusion. It was 
at a point where the trail 
turned aside to meander through 
a shady grove of masuku trees, 
and no sooner had our eyes 
become accustomed to the com- 
parative gloom than we realised 
that all was over. 

** He’s had a shot at it, and 
either missed altogether or 
merely frightened it,’ I said 
at once. ‘“‘At any rate, he 
obviously did not think it 
worth while to follow on.” 

R. nodded his agreement. 

** Caught it feeding,” he said, 
glancing round at the shattered 
trees. Dozens of them had 
been completely uprooted, while 
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the topmost branches of the 
very biggest of them had been 
wrenched off and thrown to the 
ground preparatory to strip- 
ping them of theirfruit. ‘‘ Must 
have been here all yesterday,” 
he added, looking down at the 
spoor. 

For a while we wandered 
round the grove trying to re- 
construct the drama, and it was 
not until we happened upon 
the spot where the monster 
had finally left the grove that 
we saw aly reason to change 
our first opinion. Then, how- 
ever, we saw that we had been 
very wide of the mark, for the 
elephant had left that grove 
in peace. There was his spoor, 
even and unhurried as before 
Boots had appeared upon the 
scene, and as we stood look- 
ing at it we became convinced 
that, although Boots had un- 
doubtedly been on the spot 
while the brute had been feed- 
ing, for some reason or other 
he had not attempted a single 
shot. 

That struck us as being very 
strange, almost sinister, in fact, 
when we came to consider it, 
because, as R. said, if the 
brute had been as big as a 
house he would at least have 
had a go at it! That was my 
own idea, too, and since Boots 
was evidently in the same line 
of business, it seemed only 
reasonable to suppose that his 
ideas would run more or less 
parallel with ours. Why, then, 
had he let the prize go ? 

“The Bwana saw the shat- 
tan,” opined Selimani, “and 
then he went away. That 
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Bwana, Master, was very fright- 
ened. I think so.” 

And I thought so too. In 
fact, there seemed to be no 
other explanation possible. 
Boots had come upon the brute 
feeding, had had a good look 
at it, and thereupon departed. 
There was no getting away from 
that fact. The only question 
was, why ? 

‘* It must be something pretty 
appalling,’ growled R. ‘“‘ Hang 
me if I like the thought of it. 
I wonder——”’ 

‘Well? ”’ I asked, as he 
tailed off into silence. 

“T think, Master, that it is 
good to leave this place quick- 
quick,” interrupted Selimani 
urgently. ‘This is a devil- 
place, Master. I think so.” 

“Rot !’’ I snapped, all the 
more irritated because some- 
thing of the sort was in my 
own mind. ‘This is merely 
a very big elephant.” 

“Tt may be,” suggested R., 
“that Boots was out after 
meat when he came upon the 
spoor. It may be that he 
hadn’t got an elephant rifle 
with him, and it may be that 
he funked loosing off with a 
light rifle when he saw what 
he was up against. Perhaps he 
has legged it back to his camp, 
wherever that might be, to 
fetch a heavier rifle.” 

Well, in the absence of any 
better suggestion, one was fain 
to admit that there might be 
something in that. But it 
meant that instead of us being 
on Boots’ heels, Boots would 
now be on ours, and in that 
case it would be better for us 
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to push on and settle the matter 
before he had a chance to come 
up with us and perhaps claim 
a share in the prize. 

““ N’enda!’’ I said, picking 
up my rifle and striking out 
across the grove. ‘‘Comeon!” 

But Selimani stood rooted 
to the spot. There had been 
a lot of chattering among the 
boys while the discussion had 
been going on between my 
partner and me, and hardly 
had I taken a couple of paces 
when Selimani called out that 
the boys were frightened to 
go any farther. 

“We are, Master, right on 
the heels of the shaitan,” he 
pointed out in excuse. “I 
think it is good to leave the 
boys here so that they can 
pitch camp while the Bwanas 
go on to find the shaitan. 
Then, when the Bwanas come 
back, all will be ready and food 
Shall be cooked. I think that 
is good, Master. In fact, I 
myself will stay and see that 
everything is done in accord- 
ance with the Bwanas’ wishes!” 
he added virtuously. 

**T’ll bet you will!” laughed 
R. And to me, “Oh well! 
Come on!” 

And off we went. I confess 
that my legs would have been 
the better for a little stiffening 
of some kind, while R. remarked 
that he thought he’d got a 
touch of indigestion. This 
dropping the boys’ business was 
usually the signal for much 
mirth on both sides, but to- 
day somehow it struck a rather 
lugubrious note. 

“We shan’t have far to go, 
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at any rate,’’ ventured R., as 
we emerged into the hard bril- 
liance of the afternoon sun. 

** Tt isn’t the going I’m worry- 
ing about,’ I muttered, “it’s 
the coming back !”’ 

From the grove the spoor 
took us across a long plain, 
and then through a heavy 
patch of elephant grass. It 
was jumpy going through that 
grass, for except along the path 
trodden down by the shaitan 
we could not see more than 
a yard in any direction. Nor, 
had we come suddenly face to 
face with the brute, could we 
have found much ground in 
which to maneuvre, and none 
at all for the headlong flight 
which I for one was anticipat- 
ing. But luck was with us, 
for, after some half-mile or so, 
we cleared the long grass and 
came out into typical bush 
country beyond. The going 
was easier now, and our range 
of vision extended to two and 
three hundred yards, but al- 
though the spoor was abso- 
lutely red-hot we could see no 
sign of the shaitan. 

“Wait until we top the 
rise,” predicted my partner, 
pointing to where a long line 
of seemingly boulder - strewn 
country jagged the distant sky. 

The sun was no more than 
an hour above the horizon 
when at last we reached the 
top of the ridge, and it was 
obvious that if we were going 
to bag the shaitan at all, we 
had no time to lose. Now that 
it had fed it would probably 
go on for days without another 
long stop, and in that case 
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we might never see it again. 
Topping the ridge, then, we 
paused. 

All round us lay the parched 
bush. To our right, parallel to 
our course of progression and 
lying like a silver thread, was 
the Ipito River, its accompany- 
ing strip of vegetation appear- 
ing as a line of emerald-green 
embroidery upon the yellow 
carpet of the jungle. Right 
and left we scanned the ground, 
but not a single thing appeared 
to be moving in all that vast 
landscape. In front of us the 
spoor stretched away until it 
was swallowed up in the dap- 
pled shade of the forest floor, 
but nowhere at all was there 
a single sign of the shaitan. 

Crack ! 

We started, and swung round 
towards the river. For a second 
we stood listening, and then 
came the tearing crackling 
sound of a tree being uprooted. 

“That’s him !’’ we breathed 
together. 

A moment’s consideration 
showed us that he must have 
turned into the bank again, 
and from our point of view he 
couldn’t possibly have made a 
worse move. Out in the bush 
the withered trees made obser- 
vation fairly possible, but down 
by the river, where the damp 
ground had enabled them to 
keep their heavy foliage, it was 
impossible to see more than a 
yard or two ahead. Still, there 
he was, and taking our direc- 
tion from that crack we ran 
down the slope and pressed on 
through the trees. The crack- 


ling was getting louder now, 
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and with the idea of conserving 
our breath we slackened our 
pace. No need to arrive on 
the spot half-winded. If shaitan 
was still feeding there was no 
hurry at all. Better to take 
things steady. I paused for a 
moment to take a last look at 
my rifle, and to ease the cart- 
ridges in my belt. Now that 
we were actually up with it, 
I felt much calmer. No need 
to be flustered, however big it 
was. There were two of us, 
well-armed and used to the 
game. I wished I hadn’t known 
about Boots turning back. 
Licking our fingers, we felt 
the air. There was no breeze, 


' nothing that we could feel 


anyhow, and that was so much 
to the good since it left us free 
to approach him from any 
angle. In fact, except that he 
had chosen to go among the 
trees by the river, everything 
seemed to be in our favour. 
Slipping our safety catches, we 
stole gingerly forward. 

“S-ss!’? From the corner 
of my eye I glanced at my 
partner. He was indicating 
something through the trees, 
and stepping to his side, follow- 
ing the direction of his out- 
stretched finger, I caught my 
first glimpse of the shaitan. 
Some hundred and fifty yards 
away, more than half-hidden 
by the boles of the intervening 
trees, was something—some- 
thing black. 

“ That’s him ! ” 

I pulled the chin-strap of my 
helmet a shade tighter round 
my throat, glanced down at 
the laces of my rope-soled 
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shoes, licked my finger, and 
once more held it up to the 
breeze. 

** Right ! ” 

A hundred and fifty—a hun- 
dred—seventy yards—and at 
fifty we paused. The brute 
was stern on to us, and he was 
colossal. We couldn’t see very 
much of him, just the backs 
of his hind-legs and his swish- 
ing tail, but even so, that little 
was quite enough to assure us 
that he was, in truth, a proper 
shaitan. Moving cautiously, 
feeling the air at every other 
yard, we crept round to his 
flank. The crackling had ceased 
now, and either he had stopped 
feeding or else that sixth sense 
of his had warned him of the 
presence of danger. Time was 
pressing. The light was be- 


ginning to go, and at any 
moment he might take alarm 


and bolt. In vain we strove 
to catch a glimpse of his 
head, or even of his shoulder. 
We knelt down, stood on tip- 
toes, peered round the boles of 
the trees, but from no position 
whatever could we get a view 
of any vital spot. 

** We ought to have come up 
on the other side,’’ whispered 
R. “It’s no good here!” 

But it was too late to talk 
about that, and in any case 
the other side might be equally 
useless, for all we knew. The 
jungle was silent with the near 
approach of sunset, silent— 
and ominously still. Was shai- 
tan waiting for us? Did he 
know we were there? It was 
neck or nothing now, and very 
slowly, very carefully, we began 
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to close in. Fifty yards—forty 
—thirty. It was increasingly 
obvious that we were on the 
wrong side. We tried to circle 
round towards his head, to 
find a spot where the under- 
growth was less tangled, less 
dense. And finally, just when 
we were beginning to get jumpy, 
we suddenly came out upon the 
edge of a little clearing in the 
very centre of which he was 
standing. 

I shall never forget that first 
glimpse of old shaitan. His 
enormous bulk so dwarfed the 
twenty yards that still sepa- 
rated us as to make it appear 
that we were almost under his 
very feet. But it wasn’t his 
ungodly size that made us 
gasp, that held us rooted to 
the spot. No, it was rather the 
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blinding revelation of just why 
Boots had gone back and left 
the monster in peace. Colossal 
he certainly was, huge, mag- 
nificent, but for all his bulk 
and his perfectly frightful ap- 
pearance, he hadn’t the sus- 
picion of a tusk on either side 
of him. Though he stood some 
fourteen to sixteen feet high, 
though his foot measurement 
was seven feet six round, he 
hadn’t an ounce of ivory in 
his head. He was a freak, a 
misfit, an Ishmael among his 
tribe, anything in this world, 
in fact, but a shaitan. Gone 
was our five hundred pounds, 
gone was our joyous holiday, 
just for this had we sweated 
and laboured through the 
scorching heat of two weary 
days. 
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QUIA INCREDIBILE. 


BY ©. G. CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


WHAT impulse prompted me 
to make my offer to the Ward 
Sister I cannot explain, but I 
think her smile was partly 
responsible. It was a slow 
smile, just a little crooked, 
wise, and sympathetic, but shy 
as an elf’s, and with a quality 
in it of eternal youth. An 
overflow from it set a spark of 
humour dancing in her tired 
eyes. The cruel afternoon sun 
beat up on her white face from 
Bombay Harbour, for she was 
standing at the edge of a high 
verandah of the hospital, and 
looking out across to the island 
called Salsette. When I had 
made my offer, which was that 
she should lie down and rest, 
while I sat by the heavily- 
breathing alcoholic wreck asleep 
in a corner of the verandah 
till he should awake, she smiled 
again. 

“I’m afraid,’ she said, “‘ he 
is rather a dreadful old man, 
but, then, poor thing, we’ see 
him only at his worst. It’s his 
language. We generally put 
him here, out of the other 
patients’ hearing. This means 
extra duty for one of us, of 
course.” 

“What is his trouble?” I 
inquired. 

“D.T.,” said the Ward Sister 
wearily. ‘‘ ‘ Beetle Hodson ’ is 
what they call him down at 
the docks. When he wakes 
you will understand why. Are 


you sure you don’t mind if I 
risk it? ”’ 

Then, for the second time, 
but with increased emphasis, 
I explained that, having re- 
tired from the Service for good 
and all, I was due to sail for 
home on the following day ; 
that with the expectation of 
finding a friend in her hospital, 
I had allowed myself an extra 
day in Bombay, only to learn 
that he had been carried aboard 
a Colombo-bound steamer the 
morning before my arrival ; 
that I had precisely twenty 
hours to kill, and knew not 
a soul in the place. ‘‘ Through 
the bead curtain at the end of 
this verandah,’’ I added, “‘ the 
outline of a long chair is clearly 
discernible. To those who drink 
tea—I do not myself — the 
present hour, I understand, 
possesses a peculiar significance. 
I suggest——”’ 

‘Thank you so much,” in- 
terrupted the Ward Sister with 
shattering frankness. “I shall 
drop asleep standing if I stop 
talking here. Promise to call 
me when he wakes ? ”’ 

I promised, with an unspoken 
reservation, and, smiling grate- 
fully, she vanished through the 
screen. As I reached the un- 
attractive chair by the man’s 
cot, a reassuring series of creaks 
proceeded from behind the 
screen. 

My patient, as I now regarded 
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him, was a man of gigantic 
proportions, and by no means 
old, though the pallor of his 
features and the presence of a 
week’s growth of beard made 
it difficult to estimate his age. 
His huge torso, clad in what I 
believe is called, in his class, a 
singlet, was exposed. From 
the waist downwards the hos- 
pital people had covered him 
with a sheet which, by some 
chance arrangement of the folds, 
made it appear at first glance 
that one whole leg, thigh and 
all, was missing. His half- 
open eyes rested on me with- 
out affording the slightest indi- 
cation that he was conscious 
of my presence. He smelt 
abominably of various things, 
mainly misery and drink, and 
at the thought of what the 
Ward Sister would be called 
on to endure when the seven 
devils of delirium should choose 
to claim their own, my heart 
hardened towards him. Never- 
theless, his first words, uttered 
without a quiver of his eyelids, 
which remained neither open 
nor shut, were certainly not 
irrational, though loaded with 
a wealth of obviously uncon- 
scious profanity, which made 
me glance involuntarily in the 
direction of the screen. But 
my anxiety was groundless. 
From those enormous lungs the 
air was issuing in violent inter- 
mittent gusts, but of sound 
there was so little that I was 
compelled to lean nearer to 
catch his meaning. And his 
speech, reduced to repeatable 
English, was to this effect, 
that he had heard every word 
of my conversation with his 
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guardian, that this time it was 
not the horrors that had brought 
him to his usual corner of the 
verandah, and that for the re- 
mainder of his life in this highly 
unsatisfactory world a hundred 
hospital nurses might associate 
with him on terms of the 
closest intimacy without in- 
curring the smallest risk of 
offence to their ears or their 
person. 

In my relief I undertook to 
convince the Sister of her mis- 
taken diagnosis, and begged 
him not to distress himself or 
waste his strength in talking. 
This, I was sure, was how a 
real doctor would have handled 
the situation. 

“Same old gammon!” he 
breathed windily, as if to him- 
self. ‘“‘A liar down at the 
Piers, a liar and a looney up 
at the hospital here. The drink 
sends me here, and the good 
kind doctor, he drives me back 
to the drink again. It’s a fair 
hocus-pocus; beats me to a 
frazzle, never could understand 
it, and me an Englishman 
too!” 

Behind the screen there was 
silence. He must be humoured, 
I thought ; to cross him might 
provoke a crisis. 

** What is it you can’t under- 
stand ?’’Iasked. ‘‘Supposeyou 
tell it me, quietly, and knock 
off when you feel tired.”’ 

He looked at me for a 
full minute without answer- 
ing. Then— 

*“As one white man to an- 
other ? ’ he questioned. ‘‘ And 
you won’t call me a liar till 
T’ve done? I’ve told it a 
many times, in pieces like, 
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being too thirsty to take my 
time, and they was in a hurry 
too. But you'll hear me out ? ”’ 

In reply I took his hand. 
My own, which is not under- 
sized, could scarcely be said 
to hold it. Rather, it straddled 
across that enormous paw and 
clung to its edges by the thumb 
and the ends of the fingers. 

“Not but what,’ he con- 
tinued with tiresome persist- 
ence, “‘if I had the use of my 
hands, I wouldn’t be claiming 
it as a right. And it’s not for 
the drink this time. You 
understand ? ”’ 

“TI understand perfectly,” 
said I, “and I am here to 
listen.” 

So he began his tale, and 
what he narrated I wrote down 
in my hotel that night, sitting 
up into the small hours and 
completing the task on the 
boat next day. Whether it 
was worth the while, let others 
decide. 


About three years ago Hod- 
Son was engaged, first as 
checker, later as foreman on 
the earthwork of a big reclama- 
tion scheme at the Bombay 
docks. At work on a dredger 
in the harbour was his friend 
Price, who had dredged over 
half the habitable world, and 
knew his way about better 
than most. The two men drew 
high wages, were staunch 
Rechabites, and after a few 
months had saved enough to 
contemplate a six weeks’ holi- 
day, which they decided to 
enjoy in a somewhat original 
manner. Price, the owner of 
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a shot-gun and a bull-terrier, 
had planned it all, with the 
help of a friendly railway sub- 
ordinate. They were to take 
tickets for a certain station 
two days by rail northward 
from Bombay, then tramp 
across country, shooting as they 
went, till they struck a station 
on another north and south 
line, and return thereby to the 
place whence they came. A 
hand truck, a forty-pound tent 
(both hired), cartridges, and 
some tinned provisions were 
their only baggage. Pushing 
the truck by turns, they would 
save a mint of money on trans- 
port, and be more independent: 
like.- Price had it all cut and 
dried, names of stations, line 
of route, distances, and the 
rest marked on a piece of 
paper. As for Hodson, from 
first to last I gathered he had 
not the faintest knowledge of 
any of these uninteresting de- 
tails, and after several efforts 
to elicit from him the name 
of a single one of their halting- 
places, I gave up the attempt. 
But it is certain that after 
leaving the train they went 
eastward. 

On a February morning, ac- 
cordingly, the two friends set 
out from the Colaba terminus, 
travelling third-class, their bar- 
row and tent, unpaid for, in 
the van. A few stations out 
of Bombay they shifted to the 
comfort of a second-class car- 
riage. ‘‘ Very polite and glad 
to help us they were, the rail- 
way people,’ observed the sick 
man, and, after a pause, “‘ You 
see, me and Price could put 
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up close on four-narf hundred- 
weight between us, and hard 
at that. The Moors, too” (I 
had thought that old-world 
term for Indians extinct long 
ago), “selling fruit and what- 
not at the railway stations, were 
all over us. What we fancied 
we took, and paid what we 
thought proper, and never a 
cross word or bit of back-chat 
all the way. And Price playing 
on his ocarina between whiles, 
lying on the cushions like a 
lord. Peter—that’s what he 
called his dog—sat up at the 
window. Talk about a holi- 
day!” 

Disembarking, the pair, in 
the most literal sense of the 
expression, ‘‘ pushed out ”’ into 
the unknown, towards a faint 
line of hills on the horizon. 
In his description of their 
leisured progress over this por- 
tion of the plains of India, 
profanity was forgotten, and 
a wistfulness crept into the 
voice of the ex-foreman of 
navvies which touched my 
heart - strings. I, too, had 
known the rapture of cold- 
weather camping over those 
plains, and was leaving it be- 
hind for ever. To that pair 
of enormous children it was 
all gloriously new; the un- 
fenced half-wild country teem- 
ing with game to be shot at 
their own sweet will, wild duck 
and geese and partridges and 
buck with ebon backs and 
silver sides and spiral horns 
which swept their haunches. 
The day-long ‘sun and cold 
clean wind put new blood into 
them. Their appetite became 
gigantic. Once, that gasping 
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Herculean shade assured me, 
in a single day the three of 
them devoured a whole buck. 
Every evening brought the 
friendly sons of the soil, hand- 
workers like themselves, to 
their camp fire, and Price 
would play to them on his 
ocarina till far into the night. 
In one village, so silent and 
empty that it seemed to have 
been deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, though it was the bust- 
ling hour of sunset, Peter had 
run into and killed, absently 
as it were and out of hand, a 
mangy jackal, the sole appa- 
rent living thing in the long 
village street. Instantly from 
every wide-flung door poured 
a crowd of men and women, 
for the jackal was rabid, and 
not a soul had dared to stir 
out since early morning, when 
it had attacked and bitten the 
outgoing herds. After this 
there was no paying for milk, 
or eggs, or fowl, or anything the 
country folk, lavish in their 
gratitude, brought to the door 
of the little tent. The fame 
of the two kindly giants, of 
their milk-white dog endowed 
with the strength of a tiger, 
and of the dredgerman’s god- 
like flutings, preceded them 
daily. And believe him or 
believe him not, said Hodson, 
for a week on end he and 
Price had been given free rides 
on their own barrow. 

After a spell of this idyllic 
life, the pair entered a pass in 
a range of hills which could 
only have been the Ardvallis. 
Its sullen ramparts run like a 
ruined wall half across India, 
and within them is the heart 
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of that cruel country known as 
Rajputana, a land of desert 
and iron hills, and valleys, 
few and far between, of un- 
matched fertility. At the head 
of each valley squats the domed 
and generally crumbling fort- 
ress of the local ‘‘ Rao,’”’ skull- 
like with black open porches, 
built high against the hillside, 
for eye-holes and for teeth 
the machicolated rim of its 
battlements. ‘‘Stern black- 
bearded kings with wolfish 
eyes’ are these petty chief- 
tains, a law unto themselves, 
and the welcome extended to 
the two travellers at their first 
halt in the glens was so cold 
that they determined to cross 
the range with all possible 
celerity and descend to the 
great river, which, the omnis- 
cient Price declared, skirted 
its farther boundary. There 
was always good shooting along 
the banks of a river. In the 
afternoon of their third day in 
these hills, they reached a large 
fortified village on a low plateau 
and pitched their tent in the 
only shade available, under a 
tamarind outside the walls. 
The Rao of this place, Hod- 
Son declared, was unlike the 
other Raos they had encoun- 
tered. With an escort of re- 
tainers on foot, he rode up to 
the tent on an elephant, and 
inspected its occupants in con- 
temptuous silence. In bulk 
of body he was at least the 
equal of either of the English- 
men, but though still young, 
he was grossly, obscenely fat, 
and his ham-like face was as 
hairless as a child’s. The ex- 
pression of it, however, was 
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unpleasant in the extreme. 
From Hodson’s forceful de- 
scription, I infer that he re- 
sembled a bloated maggot 
swathed in coloured silk bro- 
cade, with small deep-set eyes, 
beside which those of a cobra 
would have seemed benignant. 
Peter conceived an instant dis- 
like of him, and showed it 
without reserve. 

Having rested, the two men, 
more suo, took a stroll through 
the squalid streets of the vil- 
lage, leaving the dog to guard 
the tent. In the nature of 


things, four and a half hundred- 


weight of bone and muscle, 
supported on two pairs of 
human legs, command a cer- 
tain respect, and though the 
inhabitants showed their hos- 
tility by scowls and covert 
sneers, the two men were not 
molested. After a little while, 
the heat and foul air of the 
village gave Price a headache, 
and he resolved to return to 
the tent and lie down. As 
they made their way camp- 
wards, they were held up by 
a procession of a sort entirely 
novel to them, used as they 
were to the vivid street life of 
the poorer quarters of Bombay. 

A crowd was advancing on 
them, headed by two men 
leading by chains of flowers 
a large yellow dog of a figure 
no less obese than the Rao’s. 
Wreaths of marigolds hung 
round its neck, and each of its 
fat legs was encircled by a 
bracelet of the same flowers. 
On this wheezing creature food 
was pressed from every door- 
way, which it took and swal- 
lowed mechanically. The gro- 
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tesqueness of its degradation 
brought curses to the lips of 
the Englishmen ; the foremost 
of the crowd paused, with 
threatening looks, and for a 
moment Hodson believed there 
would be “trouble.” But un- 
der pressure from behind the 
procession forged ahead, and 
the tent was reached without 
further incident. Outside its 
door, a defunct pariah dog 
testified to Peter’s conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty. 
Leaving his mate on his back, 
Hodson, filled with curiosity, 
went out to see what had be- 
come of the procession, nor 
had he to go far. Earlier in 


the day, at no great distance 
from their camp, the two men 
had passed a broad deep pit, 
surrounded by a railing, and 
a circular masonry platform 


some two feet high and broad 
enough to accommodate several 
rows of spectators. On this 
platform stood a throng so 
dense that the rear ranks were 
being continually pushed off 
and, as regularly, were scram- 
bling up again. The Rao and 
his elephant had joined them, 
and he was seated on a high 
throne overlooking the pit. 
From the tense expression of 
the spectators’ backs, Hodson 
guessed that some “‘ tamasha ”’ 
of special interest was in pro- 
gress, but all his cautious at- 
tempts to ascertain its nature 
were baffled. So he stood and 
listened, and for a while heard 
nothing at all. Then there 
reached his ears a_bird-like 
note, half chirrup, half screech, 
** Chay-Chay,”’ like the chatter- 
ing of wireless above the deck 
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of a ship. This was almost 
immediately succeeded by an- 
other noise, a series of rapid 
whistling sounds, for all the 
world, said Hodson, as if some 
one were trying to pump air 
into a motor tyre which could 
hold no more. And push as 
he might among the backs and 
legs of the crowd that ringed 
the barrier of the pit, he could 
not win his way to the edge, 
or even near it. Absorbed in 
the spectacle, whatever it was, 
no man in the throng as much 
as looked over his shoulder at 
him. But the face of the Rao 
he could see, for that mountain 
of flesh, propped by cushions 
on his elevated seat, towered 
above the common herd of his 
townsfolk. His dirty coat of 
pink silk reeked as if half a 
dozen bottles of coarse violet 
scent had been poured over it, 
and this odour hung round the 
pit like a miasma. It made 
some of the spectators cough. 
*“* A-licking of his fat lips, he 
was, same aS a man might be 
doing at the sight of a good 
dinner, and the look in his 
eyes fair turned the stomach 
on me.’’ So Hodson, exhausted 
by his efforts to reach the edge 
of the pit, lit a pipe and waited. 
In time, perhaps after a quarter 
of an hour, the pumping noises 
ceased. One by one, the re- 
luctant crowd broke away from 
the pit, and the Rao, hoisted 
on his elephant, made for the 
spiked gates of his fortress. 
Queer it seemed to Hodson 
that not a man addressed his 
neighbour as each betook him- 
self to the stifling village, “‘ not 
happy, like a lot of people 
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coming out from the pictures, 
but plain to see they’d had 
enough of what they’d been 
after, and what with that stink 
in my nose and throat, and the 
face of that bursting yellow 
maggot sticking in my eyes, 
I wasn’t over-anxious myself 
to see what was left in the pit. 
But go to the side and look in 
I did, with my hand over my 
mouth and nose. 

“Now, sir, what was at the 
bottom of that pit but a dead 
dog; not two dogs, as would 
have been natural, or a dog 
and, maybe, one of them grey 
fighting monkeys, or a badger, 
if they have them in these 
parts, but just a big yellow 
dog lying on its side with not 
a mark on him. And not a 
speck of blood on the sand 
neither, nor a fleck of hair, 
just that dog lying flat. And 
when I say ‘ flat,’ I mean flat, 
flatter than any dog, living or 
dead, has a call to be. His 
head and his hips and ribs 
and backbone were there sure 
enough, but the flesh on them 
had gone clean away, and where 
his paunch should have been 
there was just nothing, nothing 
but his yellow hide, flat as a 
hearth-rug. And his eyes were 
gone, and he hadn’t no tongue, 
and the inside of his mouth 
was white. But stuck in one 
of his cropped ears, accident- 
like, was a marigold flower, so 
that, sir, was the same dog 
my mate and I had seen an 
hour back, fat as a porpoise, 
and waddling along like a Lord 
Mayor, gold chain and all. Not 
that I should have known him 
again, saving for the marigold.”’ 
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** Was there no sort of den 
in the pit ? ’’ I asked, 

“There was not, sir, unless 
a little round hole the size of 
a rabbit-burrow can be called 
a den, and that was three or 
four feet up the side of the pit. 
It’s God’s truth I’m telling.” 

Hungrily, anxiously, his eyes 
searched mine fora sign. Never 
before had it occurred to me 
that while mistrust can rarely 
be concealed, strive we how- 
ever hard to banish it from our 
expression, to ‘feature’ be- 
lief, feigned or real, is to attempt 
the impossible. ‘‘ Please go 
on,’’ I said, ‘‘ I can see you are 
speaking the truth.” 

He continued. Price was 
sleeping when he arrived at 
the tent, and he did not wake 
him for their evening meal of 
tinned peaches and fried eggs. 
At dawn next day the two 
men set out again with their 
hand-barrow, glad enough to 
exchange the festering village 
and the squalor of their camp- 
ing ground for the clean air 
of the half-desert plateau. The 
cart track was unmistakable. 
At two or three miles from the 
village the low heathy vegeta- 
tion thickened, and, as Hodson 
put it, the whole plateau sud- 
denly seemed jumping with 
hares. This was far from im- 
probable. I myself more than 
once had ridden over patches 
of land in Rajputana, where, 
for some unknown reason, all 
the hares for miles around 
seemed to have congregated. 
You could not kick a bush 
without starting one. The two 
holiday-makers, then, were soon 
having the time of their lives, 
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taking turns at the barrow and 
at the gun, and poor shots as 
they were, the barrow, in an 
hour or 80, was heaped with 
hares. It was while Hodson 
was pushing that Price, walk- 
ing parallel with the cart track 
and at some little distance, 
halted and called to him. He 
held up something like a lady’s 
throat fur. ‘‘ What d’you make 
of this, mate ? ’’ he said, when 
the other, leaving the barrow, 
had joined him. 

“This”? was a dead hare. 
By the gloss on its coat it had 
not been dead more than a few 
hours. There was no visible 
wound to account for its end, 
but when Hodson in his turn 
took it in his hand, under the 
fur there was no body at all, 
only the long, thin bones of a 
hare, loose in a bag of skin. 
Not only had it been eviscer- 
ated, but every particle of 
flesh apparently had disap- 
peared. And Hodson, putting 
his nose to it, started back 
with an oath, for round the 
limp empty sack of bones clung 
a faint odour of violets. 

The dredgerman, however, 
who knew his way about better 
than most, had a plausible ex- 
planation of the mystery. There 
were serpents, ‘‘ boar-constric- 
tors,” he declared, in those 
latitudes, which were in the 
habit of squeezing and sucking 
their prey till what was left 
of it would go through a 
mangle. In his youth he had 
seen one of these reptiles per- 
forming on a qualified duck in 
a travelling menagerie at Chat- 
ham. The yellow dog’s inside 
must have been extracted like 
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grease out of a grease-pump, 
and a smaller serpent must 
have caught the hare. Yes, 
it would be worth looking at, 
no doubt. The special charge 
at Chatham had been four- 
pence a head. As for the smell 
of violets, it had stuck in Hod- 
son’s nose, and that was all 
there was to it. 

The absorbing interest of 
mentally reconstructing the 
dreadful details of this opera- 
tion in such a way as to pre- 
clude the shedding of a drop 
of blood or (as the hare proved) 
the breaking of a single bone 
now occupied the two friends 
for a considerable stretch of 
their journey, and not until 
the barrow’s easier progress 
informed them that they were 
on a slight but steady down- 
ward slope, did they realise 
that they were approaching 
the edge of the plateau. Soon 
a steep and narrow gorge opened 
before them, revealing, at no 
great distance below, the shin- 
ing reaches of a river with a 
thick grove of mangoes on its 
bank. (This must have been 
the Chambal or one of its 
tributaries.) As the sun was 
now unpleasantly powerful, and 
the corpses on the barrow called, 
silently but unequivocably, for 
early disposal, the mango-grove 
was selected for the day’s halt. 
It happened to be Price’s turn 
to push the barrow. The track, 
curving to one side, indicated 
an easy descent at some unseen 
point not far away, and its 
junction with a larger track in 
the valley, leading to the village 
of the mango-grove, was clearly 
visible. Hodson, therefore, 
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elected to take the short cut, 
with the gun and the dog 
Peter, down the ravine. 

The ravine, I gathered, was 
one of those gorges of stark 
earth hardening to sandstone 
so common on the sides of the 
Chambal valley. Not even a 
cactus relieved the glare from 
the almost perpendicular, sun- 
drenched walls, and in the 
nalrow gutter at the bottom, 
along which Hodson picked 
his way with difficulty, the 
heat was intense. He had 
covered, he reckoned, rather 
more than half the distance to 
the mouth of the ravine, the 
dog running ahead of him, 
when a scuffling noise to his 
front attracted his attention. 
Peter was nowhere to be seen, 
and concluding that he had 
run after some small animal 
round an elbow of the gorge, 
Hodson made no haste to come 
up with him. Men walking in 
a dazzle of strong heat keep 
their eyes on the ground, and 
their powers of observation 
are dormant. This, I conceive, 
is why he noticed nothing un- 
usual till a sudden suffocating 
odour of violets brought him 
to an abrupt halt in the turn 
of the gutter. Then he looked 
up, with, he declared, a con- 
viction of impending danger, 
and what he saw was this. 

The dog was lying on its 
side motionless, and two hid- 
eous creatures, black as ebony, 
were hugging and clasping it 
with slender legs which were 
covered with spines. They 
were as large as well-grown 
rabbits, but their barrel bodies 
tapered to a point behind, and 
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they had beaks, which they 
were plunging into the neck 
and trunk of the dog with a 
horrible violent energy, verti- 
cally, like men with picks work- 
ing against time. He was very 
sure they were gigantic insects. 
Their shape and metallic sheen 
and disgustingly sweet odour 
brought to his mind those fly- 
ing beetles known as “‘ Bengal 
violets,” which swarm round 
lamps in the Indian rainy 
season, drop into the plates, 
and make every meal a trial. 
His first impulse was to dash 
forward and kick them off 
their prey, but the idea of their 
fastening on to his person filled 
him with such an overpowering 
fear that his legs refused to 
move and his knees trembled. 
Shoot he dared not, for the dog 
might still be alive. So, re- 
treating a few paces, he sat 
down on a low step in the side 
of the ravine and waited. After, 
perhaps, a minute, both “ in- 
sects”? became motionless. 
Next, with the proboscis of 
each buried in the body of 
the bull-terrier, they proceeded 
to suck, with that pumping, 
wheezing sound he had heard 
at the side of the pit. He could 
never have believed, he de- 
clared, that creatures of that 
size could exert such a tremen- 
dous power of suction. Their 
bodies dilated, and that of the 
dog slowly collapsed under his 
eyes. Stomach and neck and 
every limb wilted and shrank. 
First the blood left the veins, 
then the soft inner parts were 
absorbed, and last, the flesh 
parted from the bones under 
the skin. And through valve- 
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like apertures in the sides of 
the creatures the air issued in 
sharp whistling jets. 

The terrier, he was now con- 
vinced, was dead, and noticing 
a decreasing violence in its 
murderers’ efforts, he deter- 
mined to wait till they were 
gorged and less active, then to 
dash past them down the ravine 
to rejoin his companion on the 
track below. At this moment, 
however, a diversion occurred 
with the approach of a third 
‘beetle’ towards the corpse 
of the dog. It progressed in 
short leaps, like a monstrous 
cricket, chirruping as it sprung. 
And from behind and above 
him, from the burrows with 
which, to his horror, he now 
saw the cliffs were riddled, 
came answering chirpings. The 
ravine was alive with them. 
Black gleaming eyes and quest- 
ing beaks were pointed at him 
from the mouth of every hole. 
In his terror he aimed rapidly 
at the third insect and pulled 
the trigger. The charge, he 
swears, struck the creature full 
in the face, hurling it on its 
back. Screeching horribly, it 
spun round and round in im- 
potent fury, and the stench 
emitted by it was nauseating. 
As he rose to run for his life, 
a heavy object dropped on his 
Shoulders and fell at his feet. 
Before it could right itself, 
he had blown it to fragments 
with his second barrel. While 
his shaking fingers were fum- 
bling with another couple of 
cartridges, he felt his boot 
seized. He shook it frantically 
as he ran, screaming for help; 
he beat at the brute with his 
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gun-barrels; he dropped the 
gun in his confusion, and dared 
not stoop to regain it. <A 
lunge of his fist caught one of 
them in mid-air, leaping at his 
face, and flung it aside, but 
almost immediately a _ fierce 
stabbing pain in his calf told 
him that he was overtaken. 
He was losing blood rapidly 
now, and could scarcely hobble. 
The fate of the yellow dog, the 
fate of the sucked hare. . 
only a very little farther, and 
he would be clear of that death- 
trap ... if he could only make 
his pal hear . . . God help him ! 
there were three more of them 
hopping to meet him up the 
gutter ... a mist in his eyes, 
a voice ten thousand miles 
away, then a horror of black 
darkness. 

Weeks later—he had no idea 
how many—he came to himself 
in a hospital of a large town 
on the railway; he could not 
remember its name; he had 
no memory for anything now. 
Some one there gave him a 
letter from his mate, which 
he had lost long ago. Price 
and three or four villagers, to 
whom the dredgerman had 
called for help from their fields, 
had heard his cries, and running 
to his aid had found him lying 
at the mouth of the ravine. 
There were three of the foul 
creatures clasping one of his 
legs, sucking. These the vil- 
lagers smashed with their iron- 
bound “ lathis,’’ bursting them 
like eggs. They were familiar 
with the brutes, which, they 
said, as a rule, moved by night 
only, and never came down 
from the gorge into the plain. 
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It had been a business, and no 
mistake, to get him to the rail- 
way, but the Moors of those 
parts were real white men. 
And Price, his leave being up 
and his pal declared out of 
danger, fearing the loss of both 
their jobs, had gone ahead to 
square the Bombay port au- 
thorities, after leaving with the 
hospital people enough money 
to see his friend through. The 
dredgerman, I inferred, had 
not a ready hand with the pen. 

The windy voice from the 
bed was silent. ‘* Beetle Hod- 
son’ was very tired. It was 
nearly dark in the verandah by 
now, but I knew that his eyes 
were still searching mine, dog- 
like, for the sign, and I thanked 
Heaven that the light had gone. 

‘Feel my leg!” he com- 
manded. 

I felt it. From hip to ankle 
it was little but bone and loose 
skin. 

“Now feel my left hand; 
you don’t need to look at it 
either.” 

The middle fingers were 
crooked and withered, and the 
back of the hand was scored 
with a deep long-healed wound. 

“That’s the fist I got the 
one in the air with. Fat lot 
of use I was when I come down 
to the docks again, one hand 
half-rotted away and one leg 
a8 good as gone. But it wasn’t 
that I cared for.” 

‘I know,” said I desperately, 
“but what had the doctor at 
that hospital to say when you 
told him all about it ? ”’ 

***Goo-goo baby-talk,’ he 
replied, with a windy gush of 
profanity. ‘ You’ve had a ter- 
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rible time, my poor man, and 
we'll talk more about it when 
you're yourself again.’ There 
wasn’t one of them there that 
believed me, never a one but 
the poor little sweeper-boy who 
did the dirty work of the 
hospital. He knew. ‘ Ghoon- 
ches,’ he said they were. He 
could talk a tidy bit of Eng- 
lish.” 

** But,” said I, “there was 
Price; he could have con- 
firmed your story.” 

But the dredging work in the 
harbour had been suddenly 
countermanded, in circum- 
stances, a8 I recalled, familiar 


to every white man east of 


Suez; and Price, before his 
companion had even reached 
the Bombay hospital, to which 
the up-country surgeon had 
sent him, half-cured, had left 
for Basra, to take up a job on 
the lower Tigris. Hodson had 
never seen or heard from him 
again. 

* Black and white,’ he con- 
tinued faintly, ‘‘ there’s a mil- 
lion souls in this village, I 
reckon, and if there’s one thing 
they’re all agreed on, it is that 
I’m a liar. The first time I 
told my mates at the docks 
about it, they winked and 
slapped their legs, and ‘ Tell 
it us all over again,’ says they, 
‘when you've had a little 
something to freshen up your 
memory.’ That’s the way it’s 
been ever since. I’m Beetle 
Hodson, as good as a theayter 
and better, when he’s had a 
drop. Say, if you were a 
cripple out of a job in this 
climate, and free drinks put 
up to you all day and half 
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the night, 
sober ? ” 

I had nothing to say, and 
could only press his hand. I 
was beginning to understand, 
and I think I was praying that, 
with understanding, the gift 
of faith might also be granted 
to me. A verse of a poem 
learnt in my childhood came 
into my mind; I had not re- 
called it for over forty years. 


would you _ be 


“Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, un- 
taught, 
Bewildered and alone. . . .” 


That immortal private of the 
Buffs—a fine figure he would 
have cut in an examination 
on the geography of the ports 
of China! 

His voice was almost un- 
bearably wistful when he began 
again. He might have been 
talking himself to sleep, like a 
drowsy child. 

“‘There’s boar-constrictors a 
thousand times bigger than the 
biggest snake in all England. 
Price — he’s seen one. No- 
body I knows on calls him a 
liar. And there’s elephants 
and whales and tortoises a man 
can ride on ... and what-not. 
. .. And I’ve spoke the truth 
all my life, never had no 
call not to . - no better 
than a little lying Rammy- 
sammy now, me an English- 
man... biggest snake I ever 
set eyes on was in a chalk- 
cutting one summer, Peters- 
field way... .” 

I shifted my fingers gently 
and felt his wrist. The har- 
bour was a gulf of liquid dark- 
ness freaked with spots and 
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quivering gleams of gold, and 
from Colaba Point to the crest 
of Malabar Hill wound a fiery 
dragon five miles long, guarding 
the city from the sea. Its 
jewelled hood was reared high 
among the dusty stars. Its 
body, which was the Queen’s 
Road, seemed to heave and stir 
under the crawling lines of 
lighted carriages and motors. 
**Who shall set a limit to 
imagination,’ I pondered, ‘‘ and 
a sick fancy, aflame with drink ; 
in what dark valleys may it 
not wander till, by sheer force 
of recurrence, dream take the 
place of reality, and the light 
within a man become a dark- 
ness set on fire from hell ? ”’ 

But there was no exit for me 
by that door. And Price was 
in Mesopotamia, and in some 
unknown town, south of Delhi, 
north of Bombay, lived a little 
sweeper who spoke a tidy bit of 
English, and knew. 

‘** Both of you asleep! ”’ said 
the incredulous voice of the 
Ward Sister, in the semi-dark- 
ness by my head. “‘ And isit to- 
morrow or to-day? Never in 
my life have I overslept myself 
so disgracefully. And what 
does his being so quiet mean ? ”’ 

‘“*T think,” said I, “‘ you had 
better ring up your doctor. 
Your patient is not likely to 
give you much more trouble. 
If he wakes, ask him to repeat 
to you what I have just heard 
from his lips. Tell him I be- 
lieved every word of it, and am 
going to write about it to the 
papers. Promise.” 

She promised, and on the 
next day I sailed. 
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THE ELUSIVE TRAIL. 


BY CYRIL W. DAVSON, 


XII. THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


KNOWING how to rest is a 
great art. Merely conserving 
one’s energy, refraining from 
using it, is the negative method 
of the sluggard. Yet we cannot 
exactly generate it. We must 
absorb it from nature, and the 
body will do that if the mind 
is at peace. The blood will 
flow if the arteries and nerves 
are not tensed by mental ob- 
structions. ‘Let not the sun 
go down on thy wrath.” No, 
nor your worries. A _ single 
day is a gift; take it as such, 
and leave the morrows to them- 
selves. I think our mental 
outlook is much what we make 
it, and largely irrespective of 
conditions or countries. Emer- 
son says no change of climate 
will ever hide a defect in 
character. Parallax and astig- 
matism have their origin fre- 
quently in the soul. The mind 
can squint as well as the eye, 
and when it does, the whole 
man is askew. Self-discipline 
is the only discipline, but it 
does not mean a military atti- 
tude of mind, a mere parade 
of precision. Nature doesn’t 
strut, yet she is precise and 
orderly. She lives in the present 
with Time. I will not say that 
She does not look ahead, but 
She certainly does not run 
ahead, and that’s what Chats- 
worth was always doing. He 


did not merely, like the con- 
scientious man he was, think 
out the morrow’s work, but 
tried to snatch at it that very 
night before time had ripened 
it on the slow tree of Cause 
and Effect. He lived ahead 
of time. The nights were 
wasted hours. He must push 
on—he had work to do. So 
has Nature—vast work, but 
she never hurries. Thus he 
used to pass from Mosquitia 
in the day, to Insomnia at 
night, a hard and sleepless 
land, where the stars shine 
like cold unsympathetic gems, 
and where mind and body are 
drained of their energy. 

The next day we journeyed 
on. Chatsworth was listless, 
but did not show it. Stern 
discipline braced his nerves— 
mind over matter, but that’s 
the snag. Matter always wins 
when time is her ally. Our 
pace got slower; we were now 
behind the great lagoon. The 
country was sodden. The ani- 
mals began to labour through 
the marshy land; then a few 
steps; their feet sank into 
the treacherous ground, and 
a dead stop. They could not 
go a step farther. They would 
break their legs. We must 
turn back or walk, and Chats- 
worth’s condition did not war- 
rant the latter. Moreover, there 
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was the problem of food. A 
man could not carry that pack- 
ing-case for days and days 
through a marsh, and there 
lay our prime error. We ought 
to have accustomed ourselves 
previously to living on black 
beans; then had they suited 
us, we could have attempted 
that further journey. Our own 
foods were palatable but not 
portable, and under these con- 
ditions such a drastic change of 
diet could easily have caused 
serious mental and physical 
reactions. 

In the distance we saw a 
village squatting by the side 
of a big swamp, whose inides- 
cent and slimy waters stared 
at us like a huge eye. Leaving 
the muleteers in charge of 
the animals, we all started off 
on foot to visit it. One could 
hardly hope in such a spot for 
geological exposures, but you 
never quite know. It was 
farther than it looked, and we 
arrived bathed in perspiration. 
The village was deserted. There 
was only one grimy inhabitant 
—the half-eaten carcase of a 
dog. At our approach a flap- 
ping of wings, and several 
dark objects flew away. 
Nature’s sanitary squad. The 
nomads had gone—gone before 
starvation had exterminated 
them—and spreading their 
filthy litter like some eczema 
over the fair face of the wilder- 
ness. But enough of this No 
Man’s Land, since we could 
not go on nor pry beneath 
that impenetrable cloak. We 


would hie ourselves back to 
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civilisation. About turn! And 
we tramped our weary way 
through that mire back to 
the horses. A slow jaunt for 
many hours brought us past 
our balmy resting-place of the 
previous night, and finally we 
set up camp near the river. 
In the morning we reached 
the Patuca, stepped on board 
the launch, and puffed slowly 
upstream, closely examining the 
banks, and effecting a landing 
now and again to search for 
some scrap of evidence. By 
this means we were able to 
explore considerably farther up 
the river, but it was gradually 
getting shallower. Then a 
bump, and we stuck! We 
managed to get her off again 
and continue the journey, 
threading our way between 
the shoals which were spread- 
ing across the whole river, but 
eventually we were obliged to 
turn. To have gone farther 
up into the rising country 
would have been a big task, 
paddling in canoes and con- 
tinually hauling them over 
shoals, for our purpose not an 
economic proposition. 

So we swung round, and 
crept slowly and cautiously 
through the shoals to the open 
river, where, under the influ- 
ence of current and motor, 
away we sped. At this pace 
we did not take many hours to 
reach the Toum Koum, the 
tributary which we had pre- 
viously travelled up with such 
labour. Now across Brewer’s 
Lagoon, and by evening we 
arrived at our pestilential spot 
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on the outlet entrance. The 
banks of the lagoon were steep 
just here, and there was a 
swell which one moment 
brought the launch a few feet 
from dry land, and the next 
away out again. It was a de- 
testable motion, like a Charles- 
ton, but all the time with 
one leg. You can’t anchor 
even a small ship when she 
keeps flying up and down a 
bank like this. Moreover, the 
tide was going down, and if 
we did not effect a landing 
we should soon be farther off 
than ever. I lay below in the 
tiny cabin, rolling about like 
a disused log. Chatsworth, 
as usual, braced himself up, 
climbed nattily on to the foot 
or two of deck space, and 
stood there silhouetted against 
the sunset. Then a well-timed 


leap, and he was clear away 


on the shore. I, on the other 
hand, although endowed with 
a well-balanced mind, have a 
poor temperament, which at 
times holds me, stands me 
still, and then lets me down. 
When I feel squeamish I have 
no courage. It’s well to know 
oneself and to decipher the 
defects in one’s character, but 
not perhaps to delineate them 
too harshly. Crows’ feet and 
ledger lines may be truth, but 
they are not art. Even a 
photograph has to be titivated. 
How much more so a tale! 

“Heh!” I heard Chats- 
worth’s pert cry, “Come on 
if you’re coming.” 

I clambered up, arrived on 
deck on all-fours, the picture 
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of utter desolation, and blinked 
right into the last rays of 
bleary sunlight. Nausea’s a 
frightful thing. 

“Heh! Jump when I tell 
you,’ Chatsworth encouraged. 

I stood up like a piece of 
dough, quite jointless. 

“Now, hup!” 

But my mouldy brain held 
me hesitating a few seconds, 
and I leapt out of step with 
this lunatic dancing partner 
to whom I was clinging, and 
went deep down into the lagoon. 
The muddy waters rose nearly 
to my shoulders, and the next 
swell tossed me like an un- 
gainly frog on to the sand. 

Chatsworth laughed, what I 
thought for him was a little 
immoderately. 

That night we accepted the 
hospitality of the English- 
speaking native, as we did not 
want to unload our camp-beds, 
&e., off the launch just for 
one night, and it didn’t really 
matter whether you camped 
out here on the sands or slept 
inside the only hut. The tor- 
ment of insects was the same 
everywhere. I had a sore foot. 
That tramp through the 
marshes had opened an already 
raw place, and I could now 
hardly walk. We were back 
some days before the appointed 
time, and there was, of course, 
no sign of our mules, 

“TIT tell you what,” said 
Chatsworth; “you go along 
the coast in the launch with 
Roatan and get him to drop 
you close to the prominence 
where the surveyor’s got his 
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camp, and I'll foot it along the 
shore with Valdo until we 
meet the mules.” It seemed, 
seeing the state of my foot, to 
be the only feasible solution. 
The next morning, therefore, 
I limped through the prickly 
cactus bushes and down to 
the water’s edge. The lagoon 
was quite calm. One of the 
crew carried me across the 
intervening space of muddy 
waters, and I clambered on to 
the launch. The engine was 
started, and, making a big 
sweep to avoid the shallow 
banks, the craft shot off into 
the centre of the swift outlet. 
There on the right was the 
long sand-bar, ending in a 


hazy perspective, from which 
the morning mists had barely 
been dispelled. The funny old 
sun was hanging a few feet 


above the sea, just as if it had 
been hauled up and left there. 
A shoal of birds came screaming 
past our tiny ship as ebb and 
engine bore us seawards. Over 
the bar at the mouth of the 
outlet, and then the urge of 
an unseen hand, which pushed 
us racing onwards into the 
comparatively smooth waters 
beyond where the breakers roar. 

We put up a sail, and I sat 
in the bow with my legs dang- 
ling over the side, apparently 
the only bit of space where 
one could remain unmolested. 
Over that line of foam I could 
see the tiny figures of Chats- 
worth and Valdo humping it 
bravely along that heavy sand, 
but they were soon lost to us, 
for the shore began to sparkle 
and glisten in the gathering 
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sunlight, leaving nothing but 
an iridescence bathed in salt 
spray. There was not a ripple 
on the water, just a gentle 
undulation. The ocean was 
sighing as we ploughed our 
liquid furrow. We made rapid 
progress, and towards 2 or 
3 P.M. sighted that rocky pro- 
minence where the surveyor’s 
camp was situated, and at 
about 4 P.M. we steered in as 
close to the shore as possible, 
to hail the Caribs who were 
fishing and swimming. A 
couple of those sportsmen were 
soon making for us in a dug- 
out canoe. Wishing Roatan 
and the crew a safe trip back 
to their island home, I watched 
my chance, and this time 
slipped nimbly into the dancing 
craft at my feet, and away we 
went. 

“Trust to us, sah,” the 
Caribs urged, “and we won’t 
even wet you.” 

I liked these fellows. They 
stirred my blood. They put 
the pep into one. That white 
line of foam began to grow 
clearer, and tiny wavelets licked 
and curled around us as into 
those dancing waters we shot, 
through roaring waves and 
dashing foam, until we were 
thrown up and deposited on 
to the sand. 

** Out, sah, quick!” 

But I didn’t wait this time, 
for that under-current seemed 
to be clawing the shore like a 
dragon’s hand. I lay down 
for a few minutes, and let the 
spray splash into my face. 
Darwin may be right, I thought, 
that we all came from monkeys, 
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but these fellows’ mothers were 
without doubt mermaids. I 
rested that night with the 
surveyor again, and Chatsworth 
arrived the following evening. 
Valdo now made a sporting 
offer to go round the Caratasca 
lagoon, taking with him only 
one Indian, and bring back 
any samples of rock which he 
might collect. Black beans 
didn’t worry him. He was 
used to them. We accepted, 
and he left immediately, re- 
turning to Guatemala city some 
five weeks later. 

We made a short traverse 
up one of the small local 
rivers into the hills. There 
was plenty of evidence of the 
underlying strata, but it was 
not encouraging. Another 
twelve hours with the help of 
the petrol trolleys, and we were 
back once again in the fruit 
company‘s centre at Trujillo. 
Chatsworth was by now nearly 
worn out with insomnia, and 
arranged to go straight to 
Europe, vid the States, to rest 
and recuperate. The fruit com- 
pany’s manager kindly lent me 
his ocean-going launch, and, 
bidding Chatsworth adieu, I 
embarked on the voyage to 
Tela, en route back to Guate- 
mala city, my headquarters. 
I arrived in this swift and 
powerful launch early next 
morning. 

There was no craft to take 
me on to Puerto Cortes, but 
the fruit company offered to 
help me on my journey over- 
land. Away we went up their 
fruit line on a petrol trolley, 
until we reached a small river 
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where their launch was await- 
ing me. We puffed along all 
day, and at about 8 p.m. that 
night stopped on a mud-bank 
near a native village, and at a 
point where another fruit rail- 
way joins this river. This 
railway now led to Puerto 
Cortes, my destination for that 
night. A train was expected 
and soon came steaming in, but 
didn’t stop. I watched it 
miserably. There it was tailing 
away in the distance. Frantic 
telephonings to Puerto Cortes, 
but they regretted that it was 
too late. The last train® had 
already passed my station. It 
was the very devil to be 
stranded here in this gloomy 
spot for the night. Various 
negro officials offered sugges- 
tions. There} was old Bob, 
who had a hut in[the village. 


The very idea set me itching. 
Of course, I had been itching 
all along, but sometimes one 


forgets about it. Then there 
was old Ben, the grey-haired 
old negro, who had a hut just 
close to this station. I could 
already see that hut in my 
mind’s eye: four grimy walls, 
a partly boarded floor, but 
many broken boards where the 
knots came. Pictures from 
daily and other papers of our 
Royal family, plastered round 
like a wall-paper, and inci- 
dentally hiding a multitude of 
sins. You seldom get earth- 
quakes just here, but I bet 
that hut just rocked with ver- 
min. No, I couldn’t face it. 
I’d sit on top of my valise on 
the platform, scratch, and wait 
for the dawn. I was hungry, 
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though. There was a little 
chocolate left, but it was all 
mixed up with other things, 
and I hadn’t got the energy to 
search my kit for edible rem- 
nants. Truth is, I had calcu- 
lated on reaching Puerto Cortes 
that night. 

Time passed, hunger got the 
better of me, and I opened 
that bag. Something slipped 
out and darted away ; I believe 
it was a lizard, but didn’t 
inquire—better not to know. 
That settled it. I shut the 
bag with a snap. Lord, I felt 
the mosquitoes would devour 
me. I must... A shrill 
whistle, and a red light from 
a furnace tracked up through 
the forest. The engine was 
belching forth volumes of black 
sooty smoke. I watched it 


from the platform, glued to 
the spot with hope and fascina- 


tion. “Poor coal,” I mur- 
mured. ‘“H’m. And had it 
been oil, there’d have been no 
smoke to speak of.”” But what’s 
the use of soliloquising? We 
hadn’t found oil. The big 
American locomotive ambled 
in over the uneven forest 
track with all that complicated 
outside valve gear, made in 
the States but pinched from 
Germany. Good heavens! it 
was only a locomotive — no 
train. The driver got down, 
and spotting me, approached, 
saying— 

“I’ve got to pick up a white 
man, a traveller.”” Then with 
hesitating reverence, ‘“ An ex- 
plorer ! ’’ he added. 

“Yes, yes,” I rejoined im- 
patiently. ‘A vagrant, vaga- 
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bond, villain. What’s in a 
name?” I muttered, ‘‘ especi- 
ally at this time of night.” 

The cab was very cramped, 
and the driver had one or 
two other men with him, evi- 
dently some of his pals. 

*““ There’s plenty of room to 
sleep on top of the coals, sah,” 
he now smiled, relieved, I 
think, to find I was not one of 
the strong silent type; and 
there was, for I lay down there 
with a few sacks in between, 
and I must say those black 
diamonds scratched my back 
in a way I could never have 
done. 

We didn’t really go very 
fast, but after my previous 
methods of travel it seemed 
rapid. The engine rolled with 
an uneasy gait, and at times 
lunged a bit where the track 
had sunk. Lying there looking 
up into that brilliant firma- 
ment, and with the dense 
black bush on either side, I 
appeared to be gliding along 
almost on the trees’ tops. 

“Hitch your waggon to a 
star.”” I felt I'd done it. 
Only he began to flicker, then 
went out altogether, and the 
soft rain fell. First the stumpy 
bush, then long lines of tall 
ghostly trees flew past. 
Through another little way- 
side station like the one we 
had left, but even less im- 
portant. More trees, endless 
quantities. Finally, a great 
big sweeping curve when the 
tender heeled over, causing 
me to dream of centrifugal 
force and centripetal action. 
I don’t think they had bothered 
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much here about transition 
curves. Something to take 
you gently from the straight 
into the curve proper; you 
just went right into the real 
thing. The bogey kicked round 
on its axis, and the rest of the 
apparatus had to respond as 
best it could. Then we slowed 
down and stopped dead. 

Apparently we had just 
emerged from the forest into 
clear open country, but there 
was nothing to be seen — no 
house, building, or people. 

‘“What’s the matter with 
her, driver?” I cried. ‘‘ This 
American machinery is no good. 
Why don’t you buy British 
stuff ? ”’ 

The big negro’s heavy lips 
wobbled with amusement. He 
guffawed with laughter. 

“The engine’s all 
We're here, sah.” 

“TI know weve here; 
where are we? ” 

“At the running shed,” he 
grinned, “‘and this is as far as 
we have been instructed to go 
to-night.” 

* And how far is it to Puerto 
Cortes?’ I asked, and with 
no small. interest. 

“* About four miles, sah.” 

“Four miles? Heaven de- 
fend!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
can I carry all my gear that 
distance ? ”’ 

“A couple of these boys will 
help you, sah.” 

There was nothing for it, so 
I started out at once. The 
night was pitch dark, and it 
was raining steadily. I cut 
my boot open to save my sore 
foot as much as possible. Arriv- 


right. 


but 
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ing long after midnight at the 
so-called hotel, I succeeded in 
securing a room in this dingy 
building. I then wandered 
about to try and find some 
iodine. One guest I had noticed 
was still sitting alone in the 
darkness on the verandah. 

*“Can you tell me if there’s 
a druggist, apothecary, chemist, 
or whatever they call it here ? ”’ 
I addressed him. 

**A chemist? Ha, ha, ha! 
No chemist here. What do 
you want ? ” 

** Todine,”’ I replied. 

“‘Todine? Ha, ha, ha! Oh, 
you're worth knowing. Come 
with me. I have been trying 
to get the people here to use 
antiseptics for a long time, 
but it’s quite hopeless.” 

I couldn’t understand his 
remark, but as long as he 
refrained from saying “‘ Ha, ha, 
ha!” any more, I didn’t care 
what it meant. 

He took me to his room, 
and not only applied the iodine 
but bandaged my foot most 
skilfully. The bandage just 
stayed right there on the spot, 
but wasn’t a bit tight, just 
comfortable. 

‘Been through ambulance 
classes ? ’’ I hazarded. 

“I’m the District Medical 
Officer. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Oh, heavens, I was deeply 
grateful for his assistance, but 
that laugh got on my jaded 
nerves, and, thanking him, I 
fled. 

The next morning I intended 
to get my passport viséd, but 
couldn’t find it anywhere. It 
had disappeared. I turned 
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out the whole of my kit. Not 
a sign of it. I shook each 
article separately ; but no, it 
wasn’t there, so I walked off 
to visit the Consul and told 
him my troubles. He fixed 
me up with a temporary paper, 
which he declared would pass 
me without difficulty into 
Guatemala. Then I asked him 
if he could help me to get to 
that country. 

“There’s the ordinary 
launch,” he affirmed, “‘ which 
sails to-morrow, but I don’t 
recommend it. You have to 
sit tightly packed all the night, 
and in very rough weather it 
has been known to overturn. 
The last time it did this every- 
body was drowned; but if 
you’ve really been as you state 
into the heart of Mosquitia, I 
will help you. Some years 


ago,” he continued, “I went 
to that country after timber, 
so I know it very well, but 
nearly everyone who’s been 
as far as Trujillo likes to say 


they’ve been to  Brewer’s 
Lagoon.” 

“TI have been a great deal 
farther than that,’ I main- 
tained; and he instantly be- 
came interested. 

He catechised me closely, 
and I satisfied him. 

“Come along,” he beckoned, 
“Till take you down to the 
wharf. There’s a big 7000-ton 
freighter in, but it’s not allowed 
to take passengers except on 
my special recommendation.” 

The Consul and I were stand- 
ing there looking up at the big 
ship preparatory to going on 
board, when a young fellow 
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sidled up rather shyly and 
whispered— 

“Do you think anybody 
would seriously object if I 
were just to stow myself away 
on board that ship? I guess 
I wouldn’t trouble no one any.” 

“Tf you will tell me who 
you are and give good reason 
for your seemingly hasty de- 
parture from Honduras, I may 
perhaps secure you a cabin. 
But can you pay your pas- 
sage ? ” the Consul flashed. 

“Oh, that’s no darn good. 
No cabin for me. I must go as 
a stowaway. I’ve got the tin 
to pay, but it’s the lead I’m 
scared of, and I’ll get that as 
sure as fate if these doggone 
sons of——”’ but then his lan- 
guage went all to pieces. 

“Come, tell us what’s the 
game,”’ urged the Consul. 

** Well, it’s like this. I’m a 
flying officer lent by the U.S.A. 
to the Honduras Government, 
and I’ve had to prowl round 
and do a bit of bombing at 
times just to damp the ardour 
of some of these rioters and 
revolutionary merchants. Now 
the people in this town know 
me, and swear they'll do me 
in or put me out—same thing, 
I guess.” 

Bidding him remain there, 
the Consul then took me on 
board, fixed my passage, and 
settled that the American 
should travel, and as a stow- 
away if he thought it ‘safer; 
but when we returned to the 
wharf our flying-man had gone. 
We never heard anything more 
of him. 

It was fine travelling on 
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that liner after all sorts of 
insecure crafts, and we sailed 
into Puerto Barrios the ‘next 
morning as steady as a rock. 
I was, however, rather worried 
about my passport, and felt 
sure that even with this sub- 
stitute the Consul had given 
me, there would be some trouble 
about landing. However, we 
docked, and the Commandante 
of the port came on board. 
The captain explained the posi- 
tion, and I was ushered forward 
to meet him. 

“Why,” he said almost im- 
mediately, “‘this is one of the 
sefiores who was wrecked off 
the coast of Spanish Hon- 
duras. Why, of course, I will 
do anything for you,” and 
shook me warmly by the hand. 
“But, sefior,” he hastily de- 
clared, ‘‘ you cannot land here. 
You must go on with this ship 
to Belize in British Honduras.” 

“In the name of sanity,” I 
cried, “if you, Sefior Com- 
mandante, are prepared to give 
me my landing permit, why 
can I not land?” 

“Because, sefior,” he re- 
turned courteously, ‘‘ the dock 
labourers here have struck and 
are rioting, and I cannot be 
responsible for your safety.” 

“But I will land at my own 
risk,” I pleaded. ‘‘ Riots, re- 
volutions, earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions—why, bless my soul, 
if it were not for these things, 
you’d all die of boredom out 
here.”’ 

The Commandante laughed, 
and gave me permission to go 
ashore. 
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A young sailor from the 
ship’s crew carried my luggage, 
and together we walked to the 
hotel. No one molested us. 
He deposited my kit in the 
bedroom, saying— 

“Begging your pardon, sir, 
but wouldn’t you like this 
handbag taken to your room ? ” 

“And what do you think 
this place is ? ” I smiled. 

“Thought it was your man’s 
room, sir.” 

*T don’t think you’d like 
these countries, Jack.” 

** Don’t think I should, sir,” 
he said decisively. ‘‘ Begging 
your pardon, sir, but it’s kind 
of weary always aboard. Can 
I get any fun in this town? 
I’d like to—well, you _ see, 
fF tg 

“TIT see. I quite understand, 
my lad. I don’t know about 
fun, but you can get shot or 
knifed in this port, especially 
just now. Come, I’ll take you 
to the only safe spot.” 

And I took him right back 
to his ship again. I wasn’t 
going to let that fresh pink- 
and-white piece of England be 
soiled by the human rats which 
infest these ports. As we 
parted— 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” he 
murmured. “I know youve 
right, but them tall ships— 
well, they’re kind of monoto- 
nous, and, looking up gloomily 
at the vessel’s side, he went 
aboard. 

The boy, of course, is right. 
It is monotonous on tall ships, 
but monotony is the acid test 
of life ! 
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XIV. THAT BAG! 


I had not been back in 
Guatemala city two days before 
I was down with malaria. 
However, eight inoculations of 
some kill-or-cure remedy stifled 
the attack, and so effectually 
that it never returned. 

During my absence with 
Chatsworth in Mosquitia, Hal- 
den had been exploring the 
vast wilderness of Petén. With 
the assistance of the Govern- 
ment it had been arranged 
that at certain villages he 
would be able to send messages 
by runners and_ telephone 
through to Guatemala city, 
but nothing had as yet been 
received from him. Another 
two weeks passed without a 
word of news, and we were 
now satisfied that he had been 
bogged, for the rainy season 
in that district had already 
commenced. I was about to 
start on a relief expedition to 
find him when the news came 
through that all was well. 
He had been bogged, as we 
anticipated, but had got out 
of his difficulties. I must say 
I was glad that the relief 
expedition was not required, 
for it might easily have ended, 
like Halden’s, in the muds of 
the Petén. It would, no 
doubt, have afforded a good 
story, but one that for obvious 
reasons might never have been 
told. 

On the Pacific coast of Guate- 
mala the oil fever was running 
high, and, convinced that their 


lands were petroliferous, various 
owners of coffee estates peti- 
tioned us to examine their 
properties. This we did, but 
I fear their wish had been 
father to the thought, for some 
of them were most indignant 
when our report was unfavour- 
able. In vain we explained 
that nature is no respecter of 
persons, and that she merely 
scatters her geology as she 
pleases—that neither the struc- 
tures nor the formations were 
indicative of the presence of 
petroleum, but “the bigot’s 
mind is like the pupil of his 
eye, the more light you pour 
on it, the smaller it grows.” 
And so we left them to their 
vapourings. One thing I knew 
well, however, that whereas 
they could blame us with im- 
punity for not finding oil, if 
they blamed nature for not 
putting it there, she would 
know how to deal with them. 
She would scatter the last 
remnants of their discontent 
into the crevices of a quaking 
earth. 

I now finally returned to 
Guatemala city preparatory to 
leaving for England, my task 
done but its purpose unful- 
filed. The stony way, the 
stubborn track, the elusive trail, 
they had yielded nothing but 
illusions. Nevertheless, I am 
convinced that in the wheel 
of fortune there is no hap- 
hazardry. Every turn presents 
@ new figure, a new fate. 
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Why not, therefore, new hope 
and new courage? Such at 
least were my reflections as we 
steamed, and for the last time, 
out of Guatemala city. 

The next morning I boarded 
a steamer at Puerto Barrios 
for New Orleans. It proved 
to be a glorious voyage, just 
one of those you don’t write 
home about but should. The 
utter peacefulness of that 
routine, the subtlety of that 
intriguing rhythm. At night 
the phosphorescence and the 
moon, and you elope, if only 
with nature. By day, leaning 
on the rail, you expound a 
philosophy in which you per- 
haps believe, but only lightly ; 
a shoal of porpoises, a flight 
of birds, and your thoughts 
are instantly dispelled and 
diverted into other channels. 
Then there’s a toss at quoits 
and peals of merry laughter. 
Meal-time, with its babel of 
tongues, and once again a long 
night of restful repose. Just 
another elusive trail, but this 
time you realise it and love 
the illusion, but it will not 
last, and you know that too. 

Then that last night when 
you leave the ghostly expanse 
of the Mexican Gulf behind 
you, and steam into the abso- 
lute silence of the Mississippi. 
I remember it well: it was late 
when I switched on the light 
in my cabin. The creamy 
whiteness of the walls, the 
nicely shaded reading-lamp, and 
other attractive fittings—they 
were all there, just as usual. 
The buzz of a motor: I had 
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heard it all through the voyage, 
and liked it; but somehow or 
other the peace had gone from 
that; ship—I was sure of it. 
A kind of apprehension struck 
me like a wave the moment I 
entered my cabin. I quickly 
undressed and slipped into 
my bunk and listened. Two 
little auxiliary engines were 
going clicketty-clack, clicketty- 
clack. I didn’t dislike the 
sound, but they were intruders 
into that rhythm to which I 
had now grown accustomed. 
That peaceful life was gone, 
the illusion shattered. I felt 
something was about to happen 
—a tragedy, a comedy, or 
perhaps merely a farce. Then 
I dozed off, but only for a few 
seconds, when the shrill peal 
of an electric bell crashed 
through my dreams. Again 
and again it went. They were 
no doubt testing fire alarms, 
and such things must be at- 
tended to, I told myself. I 
would be calm, very calm, 
but no, people came and went, 
and every few minutes this 
fearful peal just outside my 
cabin would startle me back 
to consciousness again. I would 
tolerate it no longer. I leapt 
out of my bunk and peered 
down the corridor. The purser 
was passing at that moment, 
and bade me a cheery ‘“‘ Good 
night.” 

“It’s anything but that,” I 
returned angrily. “Do you 
expect any one who isn’t stone 
deaf to endure that torment ? ” 
I demanded. 

“Are you referring to the 
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ringing of that bell ? ’” he asked 
calmly. 

“TI am referring to the ring- 
ing of that——” and then I 
described the bell accurately 
to him. 

“TI am sorry,” he replied, 
** but I have to summon various 
members of my staff. I must 
look after the ship! ” 

** Yes, and I must look after 
my tympanum—at least, what’s 
left of it! Can’t you give me 
a cabin on deck, just for to- 
night ? ” 

‘“* Sorry—impossible! Those 
out of use are locked up, and I 
can spare nobody to get out 
fresh linen.” 

However, seeing that I was 
going to be persistent, 


“Come!” he cried, “I'll try 
and fix you up.” 
He then disappeared into 


his office to examine the 
cabin lists, and when he came 
out— 

“Try No. 10,” he motioned, 
pointing down the corridor. 

It was well past midnight, 
and I was getting desperately 
sleepy. However, I walked 
along to No. 10, popped my 
head in, but was greeted with 
a shrill scream. Needless to 
say, I went while the going 
was good, and back to the 
purser’s office. | 

“Well,” said that official, 
“‘ and what’s the matter now ? ” 

“No. 10 is no good—there’s 
another belle in there ! ”’ 

“Yes, I made a mistake,” 
the purser admitted. ‘“ Was 
it electric ? ’’ said he slyly. 

“Well, not exactly! But I 
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think it might have been had 
I delayed my departure!” 

At that moment a steward 
passed. 

“Here, steward !”’ cried the 
purser, ‘for the love of 
Moses, take this man to the 
top deck and put him to bed 
in one of those cabins up 
there !” 

I picked up some of my 
belongings from my cabin near- 
by, and walked off with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of things— 
ties clinging to socks; they 
always do on these occasions. 
It didn’t matter. In the morn- 
ing I’d dress in my cabin— 
merely sleep in this one on 
the upper deck, I promised 
myself. 

The steward opened the door, 
turned on the light, made the 
bed, and departed. 

I deposited my things in a 
heap on the chair. A collar- 
stud fell, rolled right under 
my bunk, and hit the wall. 
Good! I felt that now I 
knew where it was, but was 
far too sleepy to bother about 
it, and turned in. 

I was relieved all this had 
happened. My sense of appre- 
hension had gone. I was sigh- 
ing the deep sigh of one who 
is at last at rest, when the 
piercing shriek of the siren 
yelled out into the stillness 
of the night. Once, twice, 
thrice, it went. I raised myself 
on one arm, and, curled up 
like an angry cobra, waited. 
Was the ship on fire? [If so, 
it could burn. It wasn’t cour- 
age—it was rage—I was sullen, 
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lowering. Let some one but 
approach, and give me a good 
reason for dressing. People 
were running about knocking 
on doors, everybody was astir. 
Then rat-tat-tat on my door. 
A steward shoved his head in. 

“Everybody must get up. 
New Orleans customs.” 

“New Orleans has_ got 
some damn funny customs,” I 
rasped, but he had gone to 
rat-tat-tat on the next door. 
“Customs! Hum! Oh, well, 
the customs. I suppose I 
must dress.” I groped about 
for my various articles of cloth- 
ing, dived under the bunk, 
paid several visits to my other 
cabin, and finally descended 
down the gangway. I had 
found my passport in the lining 
of my valise in Guatemala 
city, so I should have no 
trouble. My back collar-stud 


had come out, and the soft 
collar had taken a flight up- 


wards. I felt as if I were 
wearing a clergyman’s stole, 
which annoyed me intensely, 
and the steepness of the gang- 
way only tended to aggravate 
the trouble. However, I passed 
through the customs without 
a hitch and back to the ship, 
this time really to rest until 
the morning light called us all 
into activity. We had arrived 
at New Orleans. An official 
came on board and questioned 
us: the colour of my eyes, 
height, age, purpose for visiting 
the States. 

“The longest way round is 
the shortest way home,” I 
avowed. The official smiled, 
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but only for an instant, then 
fired another question at me— 

“Do you wish to become an 
American citizen ? ” 

My face mottled. Our eyes 
met for an instant. 

“No, you don’t,” he de- 
clared decisively. Then we 
disembarked and went through 
the customs. I had already 
been through once, so it was 
a mere formality. They passed 
everything for me _ without 
delay. 

“You are free now. You 
can go,” one of the officials 
smiled. But I stood there 
looking at the customs officers 
fixedly. 

“T can go, can I? But I’m 
not going until you give me 
back what you have taken 
from me.” 

“You have got all that 
belongs to you,” one official 
snapped. 

“Perhaps, but not all that 
was entrusted to me. Where’s 
that official bag with the For- 
eign Office seal ? ’’ I snarled. 

But they made no reply. 

Ye gods, what an outrage! 
I was to return to England 
without that which had been 
entrusted to me—that bag. 
Phew! my vivid imagination 
immediately began to tyran- 
nise over me. I could see our 
Foreign Secretary sitting pale 
and rigid, broad arrows began 
to flash before my eyes like a 
shoal of caribe in a tropical 
river. Bateman commenced to 
sharpen his pencil—the Guards- 
man who dropped his rifle,— 
the man who lost the official 
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bag. My God! anything but 
that. 

“Give me back my bag. Gi’ 
it back to me!” The best 
people don’t articulate properly 
when they are under deep 
emotion, and I was nearly 
beside myself with passion. 

“It has been sent to the 
Postmaster-General,”’ said one 
official coldly. ‘You must 
recover it through your Consul. 
You are not an authorised 
person.” 

‘“*T am an authorised person,” 
I declared vehemently. “I 
have already shown you my 
letter of authorisation.” 

But the officials ‘ merely 
shrugged their shoulders. I 
hailed taxis. They came. I 
paid them to go away, realising 
even at that critical moment 
that I could only travel in 
one. We drove off the oppo- 
site way to that which I had 
expected. It seemed as if the 
town had been turned round, 
but it always feels like that 
when one is distraught. 

“Here, I want to go to a 
good hotel,’’ I announced, and 
we sped hotelwards. ‘“ Wait!” 
I shouted as an afterthought. 
‘“* Drive me to the station.” 

We turned round and drove 
off in the opposite direction. 
At the station I deposited my 
baggage, hopped in again, 
directing him to drive me to 
the British Consul. We flew 
down long lines of streets, away 
into the suburbs. My brain 
was in a turmoil. I must get 
that bag. The taxi stopped. 

“Up there,’ the driver 
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pointed, and I mounted the 
flight of steps leading to the 
residence. I was soon ushered 
in. I felt I was on British 
soil, and regained my com- 
posure. The Consul indicated 
a chair, and examined my 
visiting-card and letter of au- 
thorisation. I liked his calm 
demeanour. It was soothing. 

“T’m glad to meet you,” 
he greeted me. ‘I knew your 
people. Think I was at Eton 
with somebody of your name.” 

Vaguely I seemed to remem- 
ber that several battles had 
been won on the playfields of 
Eton, but my history was so 
weak, couldn’t for the life of 
me recall which. However, it 
wouldn’t help any, as they 
say in the States, for this 
wasn’t a battle, but a blunder. 

“And this bag,’ said the 
Consul, opening the conversa- 
tion. Heavens! I felt it was 
almost a felony to mention 
the accursed thing. The Consul 
was sitting bolt upright, sym- 
pathetic, but expectant. 

“Does it contain contra- 
band ? ”’ 

** No,” I whispered. 

“Cocaine or such forbidden 
articles ? ”’ 

*“No-o!” I muttered. The 
atmosphere seemed only to 
support monosyllables. 

**Good.”’ His brow cleared, 
and he gave me a note to the 
Postmaster-General. 

After the usual exchange of 
courtesies had passed between 
us, I departed, hailed a taxi, 
and drove off. I paid the taxi 
driver. 
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“ Thank—you———”” he em- 
phasised. 

“H’m,” I felt, as I dashed 
into the Post Office, ‘I’ve 
overpaid him.” But it didn’t 
matter. I was after that bag. 

The Assistant Postmaster- 
General interviewed me. The 
same questions were asked, 
and I showed the Consul’s 
letter requesting that the bag 
should be returned to me. 

“Very well,” that grave offi- 
cial said, ‘““you may take the 
bag; but remember, if any 
complications arise,Zyou will 
be involved.” 

I felt immensely relieved, 
and not a little important— 
involved with the Hague Con- 
vention and the League of 
Nations—perhaps even one of 
President Wilson’s thirty-six 
points ! 


“But stay,” he added, as I 


grasped it eagerly. “‘“Do you 
—do you know its contents?” 

“Should I tell if I did?” I 
parried. 

He waved his assent with a 
smile, and courteously apolo- 
gising for the trouble he had 
caused me. I passed out. The 
world seemed to have swung 
round and gone back to the 
normal with a bump. I drove 
to the station, paid the driver 
till he smiled, and deposited 
the precious bag in the cloak- 
room. 

Late that night I left in the 
all-steel train for New York. 
The porter had impressed this 
technicality on me, and I was 
glad of the information. It 
lent a sense of _ security, 
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although probably quite ficti- 
tious; nevertheless sufficiently 
reassuring in that mellow hour. 

People seemed to be dressing 
and undressing all night. The 
heat in the carriage was quite 
beyond description. During the 
hotter hours of the day in 
New Orleans the thermometer 
had registered 92° to 93° F. 
I lay there sweltering in a 
lower berth. So long as the 
train was moving, the motion 
was not so bad. A little rough, 
perhaps. In the States you 
don’t travel swiftly and 
smoothly: you travel vigor- 
ously and vehemently. The 
starting and stopping is, how- 
ever, without doubt a great 
trial. Lying there, an inert 
mass as I was, those jerks 
and jars were distressing. Some 
people say that the American 
drivers, or engineers as they 
term them, cannot drive pro- 
perly, but this I think is a 
most unfair criticism. No, I 
believe it is that the couplings 
do not form any sort of con- 
tinuity throughout the train. 
Consequently the locomotive 
takes up the slack with a jerk 
and the carriage follows suit, 
the whole train starting and 
stopping like the opening and 
shutting of a concertina. 

The next morning I sat in 
the breakfast car opposite what 
I instinctively designated as a 
New England type of woman. 
I felt her ancestors had landed 
on that continent in a hurry, 
and instantly set about putting 
itin order. She gave me several 
sidelong glances. She was going 
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to speak, to pry into my mind, 
and before it had been dusted. 
Women at breakfast! I was 
unaccustomed to it. She ap- 
peared to want salt and pepper. 
I passed them, but felt guilty. 
The shade of her great country- 
man, Emerson, seemed to whis- 
per, “I pray, my companion, 
if he wishes for bread to ask 
for bread, and if he wishes 
for sassafras or arsenic, to ask 
me for them, and not to hold 
out his plate as if I knew 
already.” 

Smiling benignly— 

‘““An Englishman travelling 
in our country?” she ventured. 

I bowed proudly. I flattered 
myself that I had not been 
obtruding, but merely exuding 
my nationality. 

“Have you been long in 
New Orleans ? ” 

“A few hours,” I vouch- 
safed. 

“Just long enough to visit 
the historic outskirts of the 
city.” 

I knew she'd plunge into 
the past— Americans always 
immerse themselves in history 
whenever they meet an English- 
man. 

“But perhaps you are not 
interested in the history of 
our home town?” and seem- 
ingly presumed that every one 
else in the carriage lived there, 
which irritated me. 

Bah! the woman didn’t 
know me—not interested in 
the history of New Orleans, 
indeed! Had I not been mak- 
ing it, I thought. But by 
this time I was the centre of 
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attraction. Several pairs of 
eyes were focussed on me; one 
pair in particular—belonging 
to a comparatively youthful 
face of plump and rotund 
appearance. Two beady eyes, 
tiny but penetrating, an in- 
significant nose pugged be- 
tween two globular cheeks, a 
double chin and throat to 
match—doubtless a journalist, 
a writer, an assassin,—one who 
stabs with his pen, but draws 
copy instead of blood. His 
lips were already shaping a 
new dart, steeled, no doubt, 
with some witticism which he 
would presently let fly. 

“I suppose it’s a heaven- 
born blessing to be an English- 
man!” he ejaculated, his fat 
cheeks wobbling with amuse- 
ment. “Might even have got 
naturalised myself, but to be 
a subject instead of a citizen— 
waal, that’s just a hunch | 
couldn’t abide. Believe me— 
sir.” 

‘** But there’s an alternative,” 
I urged. ‘‘ We are also classi- 
fied. You have your citizens 
and hoboes, and we have our 
British subjects and British 
objects, and our good King 
reigns over both.” 

A titter passed round the 
company, in which the fat- 
featured man did not join, and 
I returned to my carriage. 

Some two days later we 
arrived in New York. There 
was only one more task to be 
performed, one more achieve- 
ment to be accomplished: to 
gain possession of an embarka- 
tion permit, that pink ticket. 
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I presented myself at the cus- 
toms house, a pretentious place, 
and was directed to the long 
corridor which was already filled 
with a big queue of perspiring 
people. The thermometer stood 
well over 100° F. Everything 
in the States is supposed to 
move with great rapidity and 
despatch. All I can say is, 
there was no vital atmosphere 
about that place. It took me 
over two hours to reach the 
top of that queue, and I can 
tell you the process was not 
amusing either. The only diver- 
sion was that ceaseless mono- 
tone— 

“* American citizens this way ; 
foreigners that!’ whereas on 
a British ship it’s “ British 
subjects this way; American 
citizens that; and foreigners 
there, please!” Just that 
subtle courtesy that we pay 
to the English-speaking people 
and the lack of reciprocity 
here was to me most striking. 
There we were packed together, 
men and women, standing first 
on one foot, then on the other. 
We were all about bored to 
death with this irksome and 
tedious process, when in walked 
a large man with a big face, 
and U.S.A. stamped on every 
feature. He strolled boldly up 
to the officials’ table, and the 
official, the instant he saw him, 
almost bellowed out into the 
echoing corridor— 

“American citizen or for- 
eigner ? ”’ 

The big-faced man then 
bawled his reply— 

“* American citizen.” 
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Lord! and this sort of thing 
at over 100° in the shade. 

‘It’s unendurable,”’ said the 
man next to me. 

“Tt is,” I agreed. 

* Will you please remove it, 
then ? ” 

**Remove it?” I repeated, 
and puzzled. 

** Yes, you're standing on my 
foot.” 

Later on the same indi- 
vidual made his appearance ; 
up he walked with that air of 
smug confidence. 

“American citizen or for- 
eigner ?”’ bawled the official 
as before. 

“American citizen, thank 
God!” that blatant and in- 
artistic soul uttered raucously. 

“Thank God you are!” 
a voice piped from amongst 
us. 
The officials looked up 
sharply, but we were all so 
much alike, sweating profusely. 
It may not have exactly damped 
his ardour, but I think it had 
cramped his style. Highly in- 
flammable propaganda at that 
temperature, and people won- 
der what is the real cause of 
war ! 

I was glad to board the 
Cedric, and more pleased still 
to step ashore at Liverpool 
with that bag. “A carriage 
to yourself? ’’ the porter said, 
looking at the seal. 

I assented by merely raising 
my eyebrows. I felt I was 
famous at last, and intended 


to wallow in it. A carriage 
marked ‘“ Engaged” in blue 
letters. People came and 
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fingered the door-handle, but 
quickly faded away at the 
sight of that warning. I was 
this week’s personality, but 
only for a few brief and fleeting 
moments. The train now began 
to glide out of the station, 
past signal boxes, along through 
steel works and grimy build- 
ings, where men are writing 
their history, not with a pen 
and ink but with a long rake 
and molten metal. Then I 


lay down to sleep away the 
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hours until we should arrive 
at the great Metropolis. But 
wait! I haven’t told you 
what was in that bag. Well, 
it’s confidential, of course: it 
contained the remnants of an- 
other illusion, and now you 
must keep guessing whilst I 
sleep. It’s difficult, I admit, 
because life is so full of illu- 
sions, but so was that bag. 
However, I am tired. Too 
many reminiscences. Phew! 
Caramba! Nune dimittis ! 
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ENGLAND'S FLATTERY OF THE UNITED STATES—THE WINES OF 
FRANCE—THE ART AND SCIENCE OF DRINKING—THE ENGLISH A 
CONSERVATIVE PEOPLE—TREATISES ON CONSERVATISM—‘“‘ SAFETY 
FIRST ””—THE CURSE OF OPPORTUNISM. 


Now that the Naval Limita- 
tion Conference, held at Geneva, 
is over and done with, we may 
be permitted to wonder why 
it was held. It was summoned 
by President Coolidge, and by 
his representatives it was 
brought to nothingness. Nor 
could it have come to any 
other end, unless he had ex- 
pected the other nations, Great 
Britain and Japan, to have 
regarded him, as he seems to 
have regarded himself, as a 
dictator. As we read the first 
debates, we can detect, on the 
part of the United States, no 
desire to arrive at a common 
conclusion, no willingness to 
accept or suggest a compro- 
mise. There was, indeed, scarce 
a sign in the summing-up of 
Mr Gibson that he had made 
any attempt to appreciate the 
peculiar needs of Great Britain. 
There was his plan: it was to 
take or leave, and since it was 
not taken, the discussion closed 
with a pious hope, which will 
not be fulfilled, that at some 
time in the future it may be 
resumed. 

At the first meeting of the 
Conference a message from 
President Coolidge was read, 
enjoining it to come to such 
an agreement as ‘rendered 
impossible any form of naval 


competition between the three 
Powers.’’ The Conference was 
then instructed by the chair- 
man, Mr Gibson of the United 
States, to eliminate competitive 
building, to consider security 
and defence and not aggression, 
and to study economy. It 
cannot be said that the British 
delegates have not kept before 
them steadily and with single 
minds the suggestions of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Had their pro- 
posals been accepted, the three 
Powers who took part in the 
Conference would have effected 
a vast saving. Mr Bridgeman, 
in his admirably lucid state- 
ment, which alone redeemed 
the Conference from nullity, 
made the points which we 
are willing to concede per- 
fectly clear. ‘‘ Our proposals,” 
said he, “‘ for reductions in the 
size, tonnage, and calibre of 
guns and the extension of the 
life of capital ships would save 
over £50,000,000 to the British 
Empire during the period of 
replacement, and proportion- 
ately large savings for other 
countries. Our cruiser pro- 
posals would save £1,000,000 
on every cruiser to be con- 
structed in the future after a 
ratio in large cruisers had been 
attained. For destroyers and 
submarines they would stop 
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the ever-increasing tendency to 
raise the size and cost of these 
vessels. In each case we should 
have eliminated competitive 
building. In each case we 
should have effected economy. 
In each case we were consider- 
ing security and banishing ag- 
gression from our minds.” 

It is in the matter of cruisers 
that opinions differed most 
widely. The American dele- 
gates could not understand 
why in a time of profound 
peace the British Government 
thought ‘‘a considerable pro- 
gramme of naval expansion 
as an absolute and even a 
vital necessity.” Yet Mr 
Bridgeman stated the reason 
in plain terms. Great Britain 
has needs and dangers of which 
by experience the Americans, 
happily for them, know noth- 
ing. The Americans wish to 
build large cruisers with 8-inch 
guns, for what purpose is not 
stated ; the English, who live 
on imported food, must have 
smaller cruisers and many, with 
6-inch guns. These smaller 
cruisers will keep open the 
trade routes, and enable Great 
Britain to feed herself. Be- 
tween the large cruisers and 
the small Mr Bridgeman sees, 
rightly enough, the difference 
between offence and defence. 
He insists that the geographical 
position of Great Britain and 
her Dominions should not be 
forgotten. This he said when 
he accepted President Coolidge’s 
invitation to the Conference ; 
he has insisted over and over 
again that a large number of 
small cruisers is the first neces- 
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sity of our Empire, “ whose 
widely scattered ports are di- 
vided from each other by seas 
and oceans, and whose most 
populous parts are dependent 
for their daily bread on sea- 
borne trade, and would perish 
if we failed to protect it.” 
And America, which neither 
in peace nor in war is ever 
likely to feel the pinch of 
starvation, refuses to appreciate 
the bitter risk that we run. 

Mr Bridgeman, moreover, in 
the one moving passage of his 
speech, made clear our neces- 
sities, we should have thought, 
to the least sympathetic of his 
hearers. ‘“‘ No doubt,” said he, 
“it is not easy for countries 
differently placed fully to realise 
our feelings in the matter. 
But no Briton who was at home 
during the war at its most 
anxious time will forget the 
feeling that situation brought 
home to us. Month by month 
we found our rations of bread, 
meat, sugar, and other articles 
lowered, and we could see the 
spectre of starvation slowly 
approaching. Is it to be won- 
dered at that every one of us 
feels that it is our duty to 
make what provision we can 
to protect ourselves and our 
children against a recurrence 
of such a danger?” As Mr 
Bridgeman rightly concluded, 
no one in Great Britain, how- 
ever hard-pressed she may be 
by America and other creditors, 
will refuse to pay the money 
which shall keep open the 
waterways of our food and raw 
materials. The money paid 
for this purpose is an insurance, 
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“@ provision against unfore- 
seen disaster, and not a pro- 
vision against danger from any 
particular country or against 
any present menace.” 

But America knows nothing 
about these trials and these 
dangers. The war cost her 
few risks and no privations, 
nor is it part of her business 
to understand the risks and 
privations of others. Never- 
theless it is an American, Mr 
French, chairman of the House 
Naval Committee, quoted by 
Mr Bridgeman, who has 
sketched as vividly as any one 
the hazardous situation in which 
Great Britain finds herself. 
“Close the lanes of the sea 
to the ships of Great Britain,” 
says he, “‘and suffering will 
be brought to the people of 
the British Isles within a period 
of weeks. Turn to the United 
States. Our country could be 
cut off from the rest of the 
world, and there would be food 
for our people, there would be 
fuel oil for our use, there would 
be materials of all kinds for 
our service. The lanes of the 
sea might be closed to us for 
weeks or for years. Should the 
necessity arise, the United 
States within her own territory 
could sustain her people with- 
out suffering, and could pro- 
duce material to meet whatever 
emergency naval necessities 
might require.’”’ These words 
Should have echoed in Mr 
Gibson’s ears when he pro- 
fessed that he could not under- 
stand why England found naval 
expansion a vital necessity in 
a time of profound peace. 
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Perhaps his judgment was be- 
fogged by a whispered reminder 
of ‘‘ the freedom of the seas,” 
or perhaps the necessity of 
conciliating the voter at home 
seems greater in his eyes than 
the necessity of feeding our 
hungry citizens does in ours. 
When Admiral Saito declared 
that his disappointment and 
Japan’s at the failure of the 
Conference was ‘“ poignant,” 
and added his confidence that 
the attempts at limitation would 
go on and would at last suc- 
ceed, he said what courtesy 
required. For our part, we 
shall not be disappointed if the 
Conference be never resumed. 
It is but waste of time to con- 
fer with America The Ameri- 
cans are like peevish boys, who 
if they do not win every game, 
cry aloud that they will not 
play. But no conference is 
of any profit or value that does 
not result in some kind of give 
and take, some genuine ex- 
change of views and opinions. 
Nor is the attitude which was 
assumed by Mr Gibson in the 
debate, and by Mr Kellogg since 
the failure of the Conference, 
conciliating to the hopes which 
were once entertained. Mr 
Gibson said roundly that any 
further concessions which 
America might have made 
would have involved “‘a com- 
plete surrender of the right to 
build ships responsive to our 
needs.”” He was careful at 
the same time not to say 
what concessions the United 
States had already made. Mr 
Kellogg was yet more care- 
less of the facts when he 
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announced to his countrymen 
that it was impossible to get 
agreement ‘either to reduce 
naval armaments or to limit 
it within what are considered 
reasonable bounds.’’ So it will 
be spread about in America, 
which delights in being a fool’s 
paradise, that the delegates of 
the United States did their best 
to reduce and to limit arma- 
ments, and that they were 
thwarted in their good work 
by the wicked English and 
the cunning Japanese. Nor, 
as we know by experience, 
is there any use in attempting 
to explain the facts to the 
United States. We have not 


yet forgotten the conduct of 
Mr Mellon, who, when he has 
said things about England and 
the debt which were untrue, 
thought that neither apology 
nor retraction was necessary. 


The truth is, that no dele- 
gates appointed by the United 
States are free to act or to 
speak as they think right. 
They are controlled in whatever 
they do and say by the voter. 
When they argue with the re- 
presentatives of foreign States, 
they are never allowed to forget 
the masters of the ballot-boxes 
at home. If their attention is 
divided, their interest is un- 
divided. The foreign States 
with whom they confer are 
but pawns in the electoral game. 
This is true especially when the 
election of a new President is 
imminent. We have been the 
worst sufferers from this in- 
delicate practice of American 
politicians. We have watched 
for many years the monstrous 
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habit in which the United 
States has indulged of twisting 
the lion’s tail. We have been 
told that we must not mind, as 
it is the Yankee’s pretty way. 
Nevertheless we have a right 
to resent the insult. Still more 
bitterly have we the right to 
be angry when conspiracies 
against Great Britain are per- 
mitted for political purposes 
to go unchecked within the 
borders of the United States, 
as was freely allowed, and still 
is for aught that we know, 
when the Irish vote was or is 
worth capturing. Meanwhile, 
no conference is worth the 
holding if it be not free to 
explain and to carry out as far 
as it can the wishes of the 
conferring Governments and 
their delegates. But in the 
prince of all democracies no- 
body is free. All the politicians 
from the President downwards 
are encaged. They are held 
under lock and key by the 
omnipotent voters, and at the 
crisis of an election are not 
allowed to speak or to think 
for themselves. The President 
of the United States is reputed 
to be the most powerful man 
in the world. He may make 
war if he choose, but he cannot 
make peace, and even in those 
matters wherein he boasts him- 
self supreme, he is a follower 
always, never a leader. How, 
then, can we expect that a 
Conference, ordered by an en- 
chained President and held 
at the very moment of an 
electoral crisis, can produce any 
good result? We should be 
wise to go each his own way, 
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and to seek salvation in in- 
dependence of spirit. 

It was Mr Lloyd George who 
made the most fatuous com- 
ment upon the Conference of 
Geneva. He never fails us, if 
he be given a chance of proving 
his utter lack of statesmanship 
and understanding. And the 
approaching collapse of the 
Conference gave him the chance 
to declare that it didn’t matter 
to us what ships the Americans 
built, because they would al- 
ways be employed on our side, 
and that the fact of their being 
employed on our side would 
ever be the best proof of the 
justice of our cause. Such 
foolish flattery as this has 
always made it difficult for 
England and the United States 
to live upon terms of friendship 
one with another. The con- 
stant stream of praise which 
has flowed from London to 
Washington without ceasing can 
be interpreted by Americans 
only as the outcome of fear or 
servility. The Americans are 
(or have been ; perhaps poker, 
like drink, is prohibited by 
this time) a nation of poker 
players, and expect that some- 
times their bluff shall be called. 
Ever since Lord Bryce inter- 
preted the duties of ambassa- 
dors as an act of homage, 
America’s bluff has not been 
called. And now comes Mr 
Lloyd George to assert that the 
ships of the United States will 
always fight upon England’s 
side, and that American help 
will of itself be the best guar- 
antee that our cause is just. 
He speaks without warrant 
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and without thought. The 
Great War proved two things: 
that the United States was in 
no hurry to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies, and that 
when it did enter on that side 
it was not persuaded to do so 
by the justice of the cause. 

The controversy about contra- 
band disturbed the minds of Mr 
Wilson and his compatriots far 
more severely than the sinking 
of the Lusitania. If a point in 
dispute were ever stretched at 
all, it was stretched away from 
a favourable treatment of Eng- 
land. Nor was it out of friend- 
ship that America came into 
the war on the side of the 
Allies. She was driven into 
the war by policy and by 
fear. The many months dur- 
ing which she had done her 
best to hamper our conduct 
of the war had not changed 
the justice of our cause nor 
the injustice of Germany’s. 

And yet, knowing all the 
facts of the last thirteen years, 
Mr Lloyd George is willing to 
appoint the United States, 
with her big cruisers and her 
8-inch guns, as the supreme 
arbiter of justice in the world. 
We don’t like the security, and 
we prefer to take such steps 
aS seem necessary in our own 
defence, without the _ inter- 
vention of others. 


Ever since Anacreon sang the 
generous praises of wine, it 
has been loudly celebrated in 
prose and verse. It is not 
many years since Professor 
Saintsbury proved in a work 
of high spirits that he could 
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enjoy wine with the same gusto 
that he enjoys books. He has 
had many imitators, though 
none has been found to equal 
him in gusto or understanding. 
And now we welcome, in this 
time of harvesting, M. de Cas- 
sagnac’s admirable treatise, 
‘Les Vins de France’ (Paris: 
Hachette). M. de Cassagnac 
writes of wine with becoming 
seriousness, for all his wit and 
humour, and he makes it clear 
from the beginning that as 
there is an art in drinking, so 
there is a science in judging 
and recognising the qualities 
of wine. To such a man as he 
there is a certain austerity in 
the art. He who would be 
worthy of the great wines of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy must 
let his moderation be known of 
all men. A drunkard is no 
more fit to appreciate the wine 
he drinks than he is to make 
the best use of his intelligence. 
To reach the high standard 
set by M. de Cassagnac a cer- 
tain self-denial is necessary. 
You must guard your palate 
as rigorously as a musician 
guards his ear or a painter his 
eye. He who would be a con- 
noisseur of wine must not touch 
tobacco, at least at the ap- 
proach of a repast. “It kills 
the aroma of wine,” says M. de 
Cassagnac, and as to the smok- 
ing of a cigarette during the 
meal, that, he says, is ‘‘an 
unspeakable and odious habit,”’ 
and he bids his readers give a 
vin ordinaire to him that is 
guilty of it; ‘“‘it is all that he 
deserves.” 

And to point his moral he 
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tells an agreeable anecdote. A 
certain Madame G » who 
keeps a restaurant in the Rue 
de la Banque, saw one day 
‘six elegant clients come into 
her restaurant—three gay men 
and three young women. By 
habit one of the ladies took a 
cigarette from her cigarette- 
case, and lit it between two 
mouthfuls.”” This was too 
much for the admirable Madame 
G ,» who was wont to be 
mistress in her own restaurant, 
and she went straight up to 
the lady who smoked. ‘ Ma 
petite dame,” she said, “ your 
luncheon is not finished, and 
here we do not smoke while 
we eat; we smoke afterwards. 
If you must smoke, smoke on 
the pavement. Here I am at 
home, and I intend that my 
cooking shall be respected.” 
The reproach was well deserved, 
and none of the guests could 
say a word in defence. 

M. de Cassagnac clearly de- 
fines his purpose in writing his 
book. It is his aim, he says, 
to help his readers “to drink 
usefully.’’ What is it to drink 
usefully : “‘to drink good wine 
to the exclusion of all others, - 
reasonably, and in favourable 
conditions.’””’ And so he ad- 
dresses the gourmet, who is on 
the look-out for tips, theoretical 
and practical, the Frenchman 
who loves the riches of his 
country and the stranger who 
wishes to understand the whole 
of France. He makes it quite 
plain by an example what it is 
to drink uselessly. ‘‘ One even- 
ing when I was dining,” thus 
he writes, “in a restaurant at 
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Bordeaux, an American at a 
neighbouring table called the 
manager, and said to him, 
‘What is the best wine on 
your card?’ ‘This one,’ said 
he, pointing to it. It was a 
wine of 1848, a marvel among 
marvels, not because it was 
old, but because age had ex- 
alted it and had perfected its 
incomparable virtues. ‘ Well, 
give it me.’ The waiter de- 
canted it and served it with 
respect. ‘Stop. Soda, if you 
please.’ They brought him a 
bottle of soda and another 
glass. ‘ Useless,’ said the man, 
pushing away the other glass. 
And into the wine, without even 
tasting it, he poured the soda. 
This individual deserved that 
dryness, that terrible scourge 
which resumes in itself the 
seven scourges of Egypt, should 
strike his country. Such a crime 
as his ought to be expiated.”’ 
In the United States, then, 
whence this sad and extrava- 
gant gentleman came, M. de 
Cassagnac’s book, which teaches 
the gourmet how to “ drink 
usefully,” would, if it ever 
reached those inhospitable 
shores, be regarded as an in- 
centive to crime. In Europe 
it will pass freely from hand 
to hand among those whose 
palate is capable of being at- 
tuned to the finer flavours of 
wine. M. de Cassagnac’s wise 
enthusiasm is never in doubt. 
He is quick to illustrate one 
art from another. When he 
would define the difference be- 
tween two memorable years he 
goes to poetry for his compari- 
son. There are certain wines 
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which are irreproachable, and 
yet some of them do not possess 
the rare quality which places 
them among the greatest. There 
is, for instance, the Margaux 
of 1900. “A magnificent 
bottle,’ says he, “ and without 
fault. But it fails to lift us 
on its wing to the giddy heights 
to which the same Margaux, 
but of 1875, carries off the 
admiring connoisseur. It is 
exactly the difference which 
separates a work of classical 
execution from a masterpiece, 
a poem whose verses are pro- 
sodically perfect from a poem 
inspired, the Abbé Delille from 
Alfred de Musset.’”’ That is 
the proper spirit in which to 
criticise wine, and it is the 
spirit which always animates 
the happy amateur who is 
M. de Cassagnae. iB 
Julius Cesar said that all 
Gaul was divided into three 
parts, and the wine growers 
and the wine sellers of France 
have followed the example of 
Julius Cesar. Against this 
habit M. de Cassagnac loudly 
protests, like the patriot that 
heis. He would render homage 
to all the wines of France, in 
whose wealth he does not for- 
get that the humblest would 
fill with pride the most fav- 
oured nation. The three regions 
which produce the finest wine 
are Bordeaux, Burgundy, and 
Champagne. They are not the 
only regions which deserve to 
be commemorated. There is 
a continuity of vineyards from 
Touraine to the south of France, 
and you may travel as you 
will and keep the vine always 
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in sight. First, in the valley 
of the Loire you will find 
Vouvray and Chinon, and 
thence, crossing the river you 
will arrive at Saumur, with 
its sparkling and generous 
wines; and from Saumur to 
Angers is but a step. And if 
you turn eastward, Macon will 
greet you, and the Cétes-du- 
Rhone, where you may taste 
Ermitage, Saint-Péray, and 
Chateauneuf -du-Pape. The 
names of them all have a 
certain nobility, and what noble 
memories they call up. These 
are the wines that M. de Cas- 
sagnac calls the Maids of Hon- 
our, who pay court to the 
three sovereigns — Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, and Champagne; 
and if he cannot describe at 
an adequate length each of 
these Maids, there is not one 
of them that he forgets. It is 
evident that to him the wine 
of Bordeaux is the King of 
Kings. In a fine Bordeaux, 
he says, there is always some- 
thing new to discover. He 
speaks with rapture of its 
complexity, its delicacy, its 
jimesse. There are adepts, he 
tells us, who wonder at it and 
love it, not only with fervour 
but with an exclusive senti- 
ment. And he relates a story, 
which should stir our patriot- 
ism, of one Mr Scott, who was 
British Consul at Bordeaux in 
1830, that year of high romance. 
Now one day Mr Scott gave a 
dinner party, and among the 
guests was M. Duffau-Dubergier, 
the Mayor of Bordeaux. The 
finest wines were served until the 
butler presented the master- 
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piece, which crowned the feast. 
The guests were enthusiastic in 
its praise, and eagerly de- 
manded what it was. ‘‘ Mouton 
of 1828,” said Scott. ‘‘ Have 
you much of it left?” asked 
the Mayor. ‘“‘ Alas! no more 
than a dozen bottles,’’ answered 
Mr Scott. ‘‘ Well, my friend,” 
said the Mayor, “I will do a 
deal with you: a dozen bottles, 
twelve thousand francs.” <A 
general amazement followed. 
**You ask me the impossible,” 
answered Scott. ‘‘ But to show 
that I desire to be agreeable 
to you, I consent to share the 
wine with you. We will say six 
bottles, six thousand francs.” 
“My dear Scott,’’ answered 
the Mayor of Bordeaux, “‘if I 
pay a thousand francs a bottle 
for my wine, it is a condition 
that I shall be the only one 
who can give it to his friends.” 
Scott reflected for a minute, 
and then, turning to his butler, 
said, ‘“‘ Decant two more bottles 
of Mouton 1828.’’ The British 
Consul at Bordeaux was a fine 
gentleman and a liberal host. 
The tradition of her vintages 
and her harvests is a tradition 
of old France. It is a tradition 
of joyousness and wellbeing. 
And if we have nothing in 
this island to match it, we are 
so much the poorer. Nor have 
we any security that such 
traditions of our life as have 
survived will survive in memory 
and respect much longer. We 
have always been a Conserva- 
tive people, in spite of much 
rioting in the street and many 
heresies. But we are living 
to-day under the baleful cloud 
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of universal suffrage, and we 
see no chance of escaping from 
it into the fair light of day. 
Whatever happens, it seems to 
us a melancholy truth that 
Conservatism is at an end. 
We shall, no doubt, live under 
many more Governments that 
call themselves Conservative. 
We are unlikely ever to see 
another Government actively 
moved by Conservative prin- 
ciples. The ‘‘ins’’ and the 
“outs ” will change places now 
and again. Their words and 
opinions will be pretty much 
the same in either case. 

And by a sad irony, at the 
very moment when Conserva- 
tism as a political system seems 
dead, there is no lack of treatises 
composed in its honour. Alas! 
they seem to us to be obituary 
notices rather than guides to 
political conduct. Two books 
have lately come into our hands, 
‘Statecraft,’ by William San- 
derson (Methuen & Co.), and 
‘A Defence of Conservatism,’ 
by A. M. Ludovici (Faber & 
Gwyer). Of the two Mr Sander- 
son’s work is more closely 
reasoned and more firmly estab- 
lished upon the history and 
experience of the past. Mr 
Ludovici’s defence has a certain 
liveliness, and is pleasantly dis- 
cursive. Thesadness of it is that 
both writers are pleading for a 
lost cause, and it is hard to see 
whence deliverance will come. 

Mr Ludovici’s definition of 
Conservatism may readily be 
accepted by all Conservatives. 
It is, says he, ‘“‘ the preserva- 
tion of the national identity 
throughout the processes of 
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change, by a steady concen- 
trated quality in the whole of 
the nation’s life.” Mr Sander- 
son well defines the system in 
an epigram as “progress by 
the light of memory.” The 
definitions do not clash, for it 
has always been the aim of 
Conservatism to protect the 
people against exploiters of 
every kind, and to keep fresh 
in its mind the treasured mem- 
ories of the past. Such was 
Conservatism as interpreted by 
Bolingbroke. Such was the 
ambition of Young England, 
the last attempt made in this 
country to establish a popular 
Conservatism. It was the Con- 
servatives who protected the 
working man and woman 
against the cruel exactions of 
the factory system. It was the 
Conservatives who did what 
they could, and little enough it 
was, for the health of the people. 
But these truths have long ago 
been forgotten in the general 
heresy, preached by Liberals 
and Radicals of every hue, 
that the Conservative Party is 
the party of caste and privilege, 
the party which fights for 
itself alone, and which would, 
if it could, gladly and cheer- 
fully grind the faces of the 
poor. Against falsehoods such 
as this facts make a poor 
headway, and now that uni- 
versal suffrage is established 
and the megaphone is popular, 
it is not easy to ensure that 
the truth shall prevail. 

The worst crime of an ex- 
tended suffrage is that it means 
the death of political principle. 
Our politicians are afraid to 
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defend the cause which they 
believe to be just. They are 
too busy in defending their 
seats. They dupe themselves 
without difficulty that it is 
important that they should 
sit in the House of Commons, 
and that in order to confer 
upon the State the benefit of 
their wisdom they must 
promise the people whatever 
it wants. A_ distinguished 
statesman said not long since 
that if a man would succeed 
in politics he must first attain 
power by hook or by crook, 
concealing unacceptable opin- 
ions from the voters, and even 
professing others which he 
would never hold. When once 
he had obtained power, the 
rest would be easy. But would 
it? The politician, in the 
mere process of obtaining power, 
would have so vastly deterior- 
ated that he would be in- 
capable of using the power 
which at last was his, and 
would still keep his eve fairly 
fixed upon the next election. 
Opportunism, then, is swiftly 
undermining the Conservative 
faith. The meanest legend ever 
invented—Safety First—is em- 
broidered already upon our 
banners. This is no new curse 
to the Party. For the best 
part of a century the Con- 
servatives have caught the 
Whigs bathing and stolen their 
clothes. Mr Ludovici quotes 
a dialogue between Froude and 
a Tory, which explains very 
clearly why England could then, 
and can now, put very little 
faith in Conservatism. ‘‘ When 
Lord Derby came into office 
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in 1858,” writes Mr Ludovici, 
‘“‘ with the idea of cutting the 
ground from under Mr Glad- 
stone’s feet by introducing a 
Reform Bill, Froude asked a 
friend why the Tories did not 
keep to their own province. 
‘ Authority was everywhere fall- 
ing to pieces, why did they not 
say frankly that they would 
try to check, for instance, the 
dishonesty of trade, and that 
if the people wanted Reform 
Bills they must go to those 
who believed that reform would 
do them good?’ Froude’s 
friend replied that if the Tories 
attempted any such thing they 
would immediately be thrown 
out. Froude agreed, but pro- 
tested that they would return 
in a year or two with every 
right - minded Englishman at 
their backs. His friend re- 
plied that it would never do. 
The Tories had long been out 
of power, and they wanted 
patronage.”’ 

This story proves conclusively 
how it is that, though the Con- 
servatives may hold office, they 
can rarely hope to achieve what 
they wish to achieve. They 
will take no risk. They will 
not, if they can help it, ever 
sacrifice a seat to a principle. 
And to-day the young Con- 
servatives are far more timid 
and less scrupulous than the 
old. The vigour and reckless- 
ness which should distinguish 
youth is not theirs. They 
tremble at the mere thought of 
a reduced majority, and while 
they still cling to the name, 
which they have little right to 
bear, they shrink in horror 
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from any policy, Conservative 
though it be, which might not 
be well received in the country. 
Ever since Mr Asquith forced 
upon us his unhappy Parlia- 
ment Act, he and his opponents 
too have recognised that the 
reform of the House of Lords 
is “‘a debt of honour which 
brooks no delay.”’ At last the 
Cabinet, which does contain 
at least two Conservatives, the 
Prime Minister and Mr Bridge- 
man, agreed upon a policy of 
reform. To us it seemed a 
wise policy. It retained the 
hereditary principle and it re- 
stored the veto. To say that 
it was a policy of change was 
untrue. The policy of change 
had been acted upon in 1910. 
To imply that a single-cham- 
bered constitution was suffi- 
cient for our needs, because we 
could trust to ‘the sound 
sense of the British people, 
&c.,”” was sheer nonsense. But 
the young “‘ Tories ”’ took fright. 
Instantly they saw their seats 
in danger. The Peers are not 
popular in the country; they 
had not been since the noisy 
campaign conducted up and 
down the land by Messrs 
Churchill and Lloyd George. 
What would the constituencies 
say of a House of Lords re- 
stored to its former strength 
and lessened only in numbers ? 
They did not stop to consider, 
these young Tories, that in 
the near future the country 
might need all the safeguards 
they could find, and that the 
House of Commons, not only 
infintelligence but in political 
morality, was far inferior to 
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the House of Lords; they re- 
membered only the temper of 
their constituencies, and made 
up their minds that they would 
do nothing to exacerbate that 
temper, and lose a mass of 
promised votes. How will the 
votes avail them if their anxious 
search after them leaves Eng- 
land still unprotected against the 
bitter assaults of her enemies ? 

Opportunism, then, is the 
constant and successful foe 
which the true Conservatives 
—there are not many of them 
who remain —have to face. 
Without principles the Party 
cannot exist, is not worth 
existence, and opportunism 
makes short work of principles. 
To follow whither the hope 
of votes leads you is a denial 
of leadership, and leadership 
should be the very essence of 
Conservatism. Moreover, uni- 
versal suffrage has made a 
chasm between Conservatism 
and the people which can 
hardly be crossed. There was 
a time when we might have 
regarded society aS a pyramid 
and made our cleavage of 
Tories and Liberals perpendicu- 
larly. Now the cleavage must 
be made horizontally, as, since 
it is always the thin end that 
is at the top, it is almost 
impossible, in an age when 
quantity alone counts, to 
foresee an ultimate supremacy 
of quality. And yet it is 
here that, as Mr Ludovici 
points out, the real differences 
between the parties reside. 
The Conservatives are all for 
quality in leadership and in 
ideals; the Radicals are all 
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for quantity; and since in 
what is foolishly called a ‘“‘ free 
State ’ quantity must always 
be, how shall Conservatism ever 
come into its own kingdom 
again ? 

Indeed, between what used 
to be called the governing 
classes and the people no con- 
tact is possible. Class hatred 
and an extended franchise have 
placed all power and privilege 
in the hands of what it is 
fashionable now to call the 
proletariat; and the prole- 
tariat has every intention to 
exert its power, and to take 
advantage of its privilege. 
What used to be the governing 
class is to-day not only un- 
heeded, it is practically dis- 
franchised. How shall it get 
its voice heard? How shall it 
its 
knowledge in the service of 
the State? Mr Ludovici, with 
a hope which will never be 
justified, believes that the few 
who are excluded from the 
Councils of the State may yet 
make themselves heard through 
the Press. A vain hope! The 
Press, which depends on its 
circulation as the politicians 
depend upon their votes, will 
never, if it can help it, express 
an unpopular opinion. It would 
not willingly lose a single sub- 
scriber. Nor has it any power 
to reach or to sway the mind 
of the people. The influence 
of the Press is an ancient myth 
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like the blessings conferred by 
the ballot-box. The great mass 
of the voters never consults 
the daily papers at all, except 
such convenient “organs” as 
present in a handy shape the 
latest betting news. What we 
are wont to call the Press, in 
fact, is read only by the middle 
and upper classes. And if the 
Conservative thinks that by 
its aid he will reach the great 
mass of the voters, he is once 
more doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Moreover, the great 
democracy has made up its 
mind to take as little counsel 
with those who might be com- 
petent to advise it as is pos- 
sible. It will “go to the 
dogs,” it says, “‘ its own way.” 
And the most that we can do, 
until better times and a change 
of system make room once 
more for Conservatives who 
are something better than op- 
portunists, is to refuse to go 
to the dogs with them, to 
keep a close watch upon the 
rebels who infest the country, 
lest they should put into prac- 
tice ‘“‘the Russian technique,” 
which we have been told is 
henceforth the classical formula 
of Communism. Thus only may 
we keep alive in our minds the 
ancient principles of Toryism, 
now set forth in many text- 
books, until the happy day 
comes when once again those 
principles may be translated 
into action. 
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